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VOICES OF THE DAY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


When first the morning warms the eastern sky 
I hear the robin’s ery: 
A sound of promise and of mirth 
To greet the glorious sun that melts the earth. 
Hail to the waking year, 
Voice of the daybreak, voice of cheer! 


As fruitful summer, from her plenteous hand, 
Sheds blessings on the land, 
A murmur fills the drowsy street, 
The locust droning in the noonday heat. 
Long are the sultry days, 
Voice of the sunshine, voice of praise! 


The autumn twilight darkens to its close,— 
Sweet hour of hushed repose,— 
When, thro’ the happy silence, hark! 
The little cricket chirping in the dark. 
Pipe, and our babblings cease, 
Voice of the fireside, voice of peace! 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





Tae good teacher I regard as one who has a well- 
defined purpose in all that he attempts to do; who not 
only leads his pupils to acquire useful knowledge, but 
helps to cultivate in them those powers of mind which 
will enable them to do well whatever they are called upon 
to do.—J. 7. Prince, Waltham, Mass. 


Epucation has come to be understood as something 
more than the mere training of the intellectual powers. 
Rightly apprehended, it is the proper training of all the 
powers of the body, mind, and spirit, as a preparation for 
intelligent citizenship and for the active duties and respon- 
sibilities of life —S. A. Ellis, Rochester, N. Y. 


WE judge of the schools of the past not by what their 
pupils were at twelve or fourteen, but by what a few of 
them have since made of themselves ; and another quarter 
of a century may furnish the proof of what the schools of 
to-day are doing to develop the different faculties of the 
pupils, to furnish them with that knowledge which con 
stitutes intelligence, and to cultivate their powers of self- 
control and self-direction ; for never were teachers more 
earnest in their striving for better ways.— George How- 
land, Chicago. 

Ir a senior fifty years ago was allowed, by right, the 
privilege of choosing his studies, on account of his age 
and acquisitions, a sophomore ought to be granted the 
privilege to-day. Theaverage age of candidates admitted 
to Harvard. in 1830,—fifty-five years ago,—was sixteen 
and three-quarters years. Theaverage age now is nearly, 
if not quite, eighteen and three-quarters years. If you 
take out a few of the oldest men,—say six or eight,—in 
calculating the average age of classes in those days, it 
would be much lower. Taking out a proportional num- 
ber of the classes of to-day, the average age would not be 
materially changed. It was not an uncommon thing for 
boys of thirteen and fourteen, in those days, to be mem- 


bers of the freshman class. It has now become a not- 
able exception.—Moses Merrill. 





“GIRL, as well as boys, ought to receive a practical 
education.” What is practical? Is nothing practical 
but what ministers directly to bodily wants, or helps to 
coin money? Is anything more practical than perfect 
health, keenness and consecutiveness of thought, nimble- 
ness of apprehension, the ability to study a subject long 
and deeply and to arrive at a sound conclusion, quickness 
to recognize merit and detect shams, an eye to see and a 
hand to test the contents of an object, the accurate esti- 
mate of human nature which comes from association with 


the sages and heroes of the past and with many growing 
minds, a heart to appreciate goodness and greatness, a 
soul to enjoy noble thought, lofty imagination, sharp wit, 
genial humor, beautiful or grand seenery, exquisite music, 
the masterpieces of art ?—Col. Homer B. Sprague. 








ENTHUSIASM IN EDUCATION. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


The new story which Mr. Cable has lately been read- 
ing in public has many charms of its own. Its fresh, 
vigorous, yet delicate landscape painting ; its touches of 
that fine humor which is akin to pathos, both being born 
of sympathy ; the dramatic handling of the simple theme, 
—all these combine to make Grande Pointe delightful. 
But that which remains most strongly impressed upon the 
memory is a portrait,—the portrait of the fiery young 
Frenchman who brought to the drowsy settlement of Lou- 
isiana Acadians education as an awakening force. 

For this man the tritest sayings about the power of 
knowledge and the sacredness of the teacher’s vocation 
still retained a keensavor. To himthe first ringing of the 
school-bell in Grande Pointe was a ceremony as solemn 
as the winding of the mysterious horn of challenge, when 
“Childe Roland to the dark tower came.” He felt that 
in that act ignorance was challenged ; he fought his battle 
with the sullen giant in the spirit of a knight. He took 
his calling not only seriously, but romantically. We see 
him struggling with the disadvantages of his surroundings ; 
we realize that his own equipment is as inadequate as that 
of another very noble knight of fiction who vaunted a 
nicked brass basin for Mambrino’s helm; we smile, though 
tenderly, at his undue confidence in his ability to impart 
a faultless English pronunciation to the rising generation 
of Acadians. But we are at the same time conscious that, 
in spite of the weak points in his armor, he is the posses- 
sor of amagic talisman, a precious amulet, in that pure 
enthusiasm, for “the power of knowledge, as one of the 
great forces of civilization,” which is an essential of the 
best teaching. 

The satisfaction felt in systematizing the means of in- 
struction is a wholly inferior sentiment, and will never 
supply the place of the larger enthusiasm of which we have 
been speaking. The former may indeed co-exist with 
the latter; in which case the best results are attained. 
No one who is warmed and enlivened by a genuine and con- 
stant devotion to the true end of all teaching, is in danger 


of the mental petrifaction apt to set in when the thought is| 


constantly fixed upon the mere means. 

How many of us, now-a-days, are inclined to write the 
plain words, ‘methods of teaching,’ in the following dis- 
proportionate way: Mrruons of teaching. Would that 
in every school-room it stood graven on tables of stone, 
“Methods are the means, and not the end.” Without 
the pure enthusiasm for the power of knowledge our 
methods of teaching become as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 

A healthy reaction against the system pursued by old- 
fashioned educators resulted in a return to nature. The 
next step was to formalize natural methods to such a de- 
gree that they, in their turn, became unnatural. The 
pedant will use the naturalist’s idea in a pedant’s manner. 
The fluent becomes stony. Living things harden under 
his touch, as when Midas plucked a flower. 


We thought we had escaped from Miss Pinkerton, but 
here is the immortal Minerva again, though without her 
imposing head-dress, and now putting her trust in Pesta- 
lozzi instead of the great lexicographer. We felicitated 
ourselves upon the decease or decrepitude of Dr. Blimber, 
but, alas, that veteran educator is still alive, alert, and 
ready to communicate, at some length, his views on 
methods. 

“That which we are, we shall teach.” The pedant at 
the desk will create a class of little pedants; the pupils, 
like the teacher, “value phrases more than realities.” 
Without the pure enthusiasm for the power of knowledge, 
we may find ourselves capable of awakening individual 
ambition, of arousing esprit de corps, of imposing habits 
of mental order ; and this is much, and shows for much. 
But let us not lay to our souls the flattering unction that 
this is all. Have we kindled in these young minds a 
spark of that fire which, without exaggeration, may be 
called sacred? Have we stimulated the delightful hun- 
ger of the intellect, the impulsive desire to possess the 
truth, quite distinct from craving for the petty honors oy 
the class-room ? If we have, we shall see it in the faces 
before us, and despite all the errors of which conscience 
may convict us, our reward will be exceeding great. But 
be sure we have not imparted it if we ourselves have it 
not. “ Life only can generate life.” If our own views 
are bounded; if our thoughts are forever busy with our 
tools, and our eyes forever fixed on the task immediately 
before us ; if we see not the distant end to which we work, 
the magnitude of which is the only warrant for exalting 
the teacher’s profession ; verily we also, according to our 
abilities, may obtain our reward,—a reward, in this case, 
tangible, recognizable by all, to be expressed in black angl 
white, in figures and percentages. And in our blindness 
we may be therewith content. Porro unum est neces- 
sarium. 

I have called the pure enthusiasm for the power of 
knowledge an amulet, a talisman. You, who are con- 
scious of possessing it,—is it not so, indeed? Is it not, 
first, a preservative from the petrifaction to which I have 
referred, the gorgonizing influence of forms upon those who 
know not the spirit? Is it not, again, to a certain extent 
a safeguard against the petty annoyances that shower 
upon the teacher daily, as the arrows of the Lilliputians 
showered upon Gulliver? It at least prevents the myriad 
tiny shafts from doing irreparable mischief. Swift’s hero, 
you remember, put on his spectacles, and thereafter, 
though his face and hands might smart indeed, his sight 
was shielded from the arrow-flights. So shall this enthu- 
siasm both correct and protect the mind’s eye. 

One may even be enabled thereby, if Mr. Cable is to be 
believed, to support, with only occasional bursts of impa- 
tience, the trials inflicted by a pupil “ appropriately 
named the Crawfish, on account of his tendency to pro- 
gress backwardly.” 








READING. 


BY ROBERT C. METCALF, 
Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass. 





Reading, in the public schools of Boston, is receiving 
less attention than formerly, and less attention than its 
importance demands. Pupils probably read more, at the 
present day, than twenty years ago; but they read with 
less care from their teachers, and with a different purpose. 
This may not be an “unmixed ” evil, but it deserves a 
careful consideration by teachers who desire to be pro- 
gressive. 

Reading has two objects ; viz., to acquire, and to convey 
thought. The first will be attained when the words of the 
book are really a part of the pupil’s vocabulary; that is, 
when he understands them so fully that he can, without 
effort, get the thought which they are intended to convey 





The second object will be attained with greater difficulty 
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because it involves the first and more. The pupil must 
not only fully understand, but he must have the ability to 
convey to others the thought of the writer. This implies 
a well-trained voice as well as some maturity of mind. 

The teacher’s attention, then, should be directed to three 
things,—viz., increasing the child’s vocabulary ; training 
his voice; and, by explanation or illustration, adding to 
his general intelligence. These three are so interwoven 
that it is impossible for the teacher to separate them in 
his school-work. The child is growing in intelligence 
every day, whether he goes to school or not; and it is the 
duty of the teacher to assist this growth in every possible 
way that may be of real benefit. The child’s vocabulary 
should keep pace with this growth in intelligence; and 
the assistance of a good teacher will be invaluable to him. 


Every child has a vocabulary which he picks up at 
home, on the street, in school, everywhere he goes. The 
words he uses are well understood, and when he can spell 
them correctly, they may be said to be fully his own, be- 
cause he can use them orally or in writing, at his pleasure. 
Frequent written exercises,—such as letters and repro- 
ductions of stories and historical sketches,—are aids to 
this result. But there are many other words that are not 
fully his own. He meets them in the story-books he 
reads ; in the newspapers, if he reads them ; and certainly 
in the conversation of his elders. These words are partly 
his because he can understand them ; but he avoids them 
in his conversation, and especially in writing. These 
words should receive the especial attention of the teacher. 
So far as possible, he should make a list of them, and, by 
causing them to be used in different relations, aid the 
pupil in understanding them. This is the manner in 
which we acquire the proper use of words, rather than by 
any abstract definitions. Dictation exercises, and familiar 
conversations connected with the daily reading, are valu- 
able aids in securing this object. 

The teacher of each succeeding grade will, of course, 
have a wider field of labor. The child’s own vocabulary 
increases, and new words are constantly entering what 
may be termed “his field of vision.” These partially 
familiar words must be brought so near and examined so 
@osely and carefully that they may take their places as 
familiar objects for daily use. 

Language work of this kind directly increases the gen- 
eral intelligence of the child, and thus renders it possible 
for him to read understandingly such books as may fall 
into his hands. 

While this work is going on, the teacher should not fail 
to give some attention to the training of the child’s voice. 
To do this well the teacher himself must have been care- 
fully trained. The human voice is too delicate an instru- 
ment to be entrusted to the hands of a novice. Wrong 
training is worse than no training; and the teacher who 
finds himself without the requisite knowledge for this de- 
partment of his work should lose no time in fitting him- 
self for one of his most important duties. Clear, full, 
musical tones, distinct articulation, correct pronunciation, 
and proper expression,—these are cardinal points in read- 
ing aloud, and are gained only by intelligent and persis- 
tent training. 

Without running the risk of spending too much time 
upon this one matter of reading, let us turn our attention, 
for a moment, to the kindred subject of “ supplementary 
reading.” This term, “supplementary reading,” has 
come to have a technical meaning. With us it now means 
such books as are sent to the schools at stated intervals ; 
first, to assist teachers in teaching “language”’ ; second, 
to interest pupils in a class of books somewhat better than 
they would be likely to select for themselves; and third, 
to give information upon some departments of school work. 

The amount of money ($2,500 per year) apropriated by 
the School Committee of Boston to keep up the supply 
of supplementary reading is small; but the amount will 
doubtless be increased when it is clearly demonstrated 
that the investment is a good one. A portion of this sum 
is used to supply new books for circulation in the primary 
districts ; another portion, to keep in repair those already 
in circulation ; and still another portion, to pay for such 

new boxes as may be needed for containing the books. 
All repairs of supplementary reading-books used in the 
grammar and high schools must also be paid for out of 
this appropriation. It will readily be seen that but little 


money will be left to supply new books to the schools. 
Between forty and fifty sets of sixty books each 


have been purchased, and are now in circulation in the 
grammar schools. Most of these books are good, and 
some are excellent. A few have not been well chosen. 
These books are intended for use mainly in the three upper 
grades of the school ; but some of the books are of such a 
character that, if used at all, they must be used in the 
lower grades. These boxes of books are retained in the 
grammar schools about three months, and are then ex- 
changed for others. 

If used as intended, the pupils of jive classes in each 
school can have access tothem. The children are to read 
them at home; and for this purpose one home-lesson 
every week is assigned to each of the five classes from the 
upplementary reading. No other home-lesson should be 
given in addition to this one. The child should be 
allowed one evening to read and enjoy his book without 
feeling that history or geography, for the time being, is 
more important. He should be obliged, however, to give 
an account to his teacher of what he has read. If his 
teacher is an intelligent reader, and has carefully pre- 
pared himself for the exercise, the hour spent with the 
pupils in talking over the “ home-reading ” will be one of 
the most profitable of the week. No other exercise of the 
class-room will be so helpful in every way as this. The 
pupils become acquainted with good books by actual read- 
ing; they use them under the direction of an intelligent 
teacher ; and they are trained to express the thoughts of 
the writer, as well as their own, in their own language. 
It gives the pupil the power to gather rapidly the ideas of 
an author, and teaches him to read for ideas rather than 
words. 

The whole work of the school-room is thus made easier. 
As the pupil’s knowledge of language becomes more com- 
plete, he more readily understands geography, history, 
and even arithmetic. In some of our schools the value of 
this work in connection with supplementary reading is 
fully appreciated; in others, but partially so; while in 
others, the books remain unopened during the whole time 
they are in the school. The teachers of the schools first 
named allow no excuse to interfere with the general read- 
ing; the second admit its valae, but doubt whether it will 
help forward the regular school-work, and have not sufli- 
cient faith to believe in its worth for other purposes ; while 
the third have no faith in it whatever, and believe that 
what has been good enough for the “fathers” is good 
enough for the children. 

May the time soon come when, in all schools, new 
methods may have a fair trial, and the wheels of progress 
move on unhindered by a blind conservatism. 
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PLUCK, NOT LUCK. 


BY WM. M. THAYER. 


It is stated that the late Senator Miller of California 
was a firm believer in LUCK,—luck in business, in politics, 
and in every other department of life. He said, “Give 
me two men of equal business capacity, equal opportu- 
nities and energy, one will many times find that every- 
thing he touches turns to gold, while the other’s touch 
yields clay. My own career is an illustration.” He was 
once poor and unsuccessful. Every enterprise he under- 
took proved a failure. What seemed a golden opportu- 
tunity turned out a mirage. He grasped shadows when 
he reached for substance. His apples of gold turned to 
ashes. He sought the office of collector of the port of San 
Francisco, as a means of keeping soul and body together. 
He was right glad to find the wherewith to buy his daily 
bread, when other projects lured him to disappointment 
and loss. So the deluded man concluded that luck, and not 
pluck, decided the destiny of men. Perhaps, however, he 
did not fully come to this conclusion until the following inci- 
dent occurred: “One day a ship’s captain called upon me 
at my office in the San Francisco custom-house and showed 
me the undressed skin of a seal, and said, ‘I know where 
millions of them can be obtained. Suppose you fit up a ves- 
sel for me to go on a seal-catching expedition for a certain 
percentage of the profits.’ ‘I have nothing to fit up a vessel 
with,’ replied Mr. Miller; ‘besides, I have no faith in 
the enterprise.’ The captain was persistent, and much 
discussion followed. The result was that Mr. Miller in- 
duced a few capitalists to fit up a vessel, and he himself 
joined the company, though with little expectation of gain. 
The captain returned from his expedition loaded with seal- 








ness successful. 
these qualities; but the originator and prosecutor of the 
enterprise to a successful termination must possess them. 
In this case he did possess them. 
said that the plucky captain had more faith than himself 


self for having such a weakness. 
had written,— 


poets never sing it. 
down to Longfellow, they have discarded it as the philos- 
0 
It has made hangers-on to society, but it never made a 
man. 
Lincoln. 
while labor goes whistling on to fortune. 


skins, when the Alaska Seal Company was immediately 
formed, with the exclusive right from the U. S. Govern- 


ment to capture seals. The enterprise made every mem- 
ber of the Alaska Seal Company rich within a few years. 


This is what Senator Miller called a “streak of luck.” 


With less forethought, planning, and faith than he had 
given to other enterprises which had failed, he became a 
partner in this company. To him this fact was proof of 
luck ; and he claimed, also, that from that time, curiously 
enough, every investment he made became profitable with 
far less care and thought than he formerly expended upon 
others which involved him in financial ruin. 


Senator Miller was wrorg. His life furnishes no ex- 


ample of luck. The incident narrated is not an illustra- 
tion of that doctrine, but of the opposite. True, he had 
not the sagacity to discover a fortune in capturing seals 
in Alaska; but the captain had that sagacity, together 
with tact and pluck enough to prosecute his purpose. 
Nothing else organized the Alaska Company and made 
furtunes for its members. Senator Miller was under no 
obligations to luck for his fortune of three million dollars ; 
but he was indebted to the foresight, enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and heroic industry of the captain. 


It was here 
ust as it is in every Other case,—there must be forecast, 
udgment, tact, and pluck somewhere, to make any busi- 
All connected with it may not possess 


If Senator Miller had 


n the business, and more application, courage, and tact 


to prosecute it, he would not have been subject to the 
charge of delusion, and of teaching a ruinous error to the 
young men of our country ; for all experience and history 
teach that men do not blunder into success,—they make 
it. 
nence, every honest, frugal, and hard-working man can 
make his way.” 


Said William Arthur, “Though all cannot gain emi- 


Luck is not God’s price for success; that is altogether 


too cheap. Nor does He dicker with men on these mo- 
mentous affairs. He has but one price for honorable dis- 
tinction in any pursuit; you can take it or leave it. 
a fair price, too; just what the young man, or older man, 
worthy of confidence, can pay; and he is not half a man 
who attempts to get it for less. 


It is 


Think of a man depend- 
He ought to be ashamed of him- 
Suppose Longfellow 


ng upon luck for it! 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
LvUCK can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time,’’— 


he would have made himself the laughing-stock of the 
world. That one word,—luck,—would have falsified the 
noblest sentiments which the poet ever put in verse, and 
make the closing lines of his poem a disgraceful contra- 
diction,— 


‘* Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.’’ 
Man may talk and delude themselves about luck, but 
From the sweet singer of Israel 


phy of fools. It is devoid of poetry as well as of fact. 


It has made ignoramuses, but never a Newton or 
Regiments of make-shifts whine at its beck, 








Menta Discipiine.—The old-time theory that study 


for mental discipline is and must be drudgery has driven 
many a bright and eager pupil from the school-room door 
to become an idler or a vigorous opposer to all higher 
learning. Whatever the success of the teacher in any 
department, he can do no better service to his pupils, or 
to the schools, than to inspire them with an ardent desire 


for learning. Whatever else he teaches, this is the lesson 
of most worth. Teach them that no good work in mental 
or material things is ever done by the drudge; that an 
earnest, worthy purpose can and does make the hardest 
toil a delight. When our school life becomes an inspira- 
tion to high purpose and fitting action, the truant officer 
will not be wanted.—George Howland, Chicago, 
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THE LEGEND AND ITS VALUE. 


BY JANET H. MCKELVEY, OHIO. 
(First Prize Essayist out of six hundred Competitors.) 





The Legend! What associations and recollections the 
name brings to the mind,—of happy childhood days, lis- 
tening to the “ Once upon a time,” so eagerly ; receiving 
strange tales and wonderful fancies so trustfully; the 
dreamy hours of pondering over them, and guessing at 
their hidden meaning ; and then the reluctant awakening 
from the realms of fancy to the world of reality ; and the 
half-credulous, half-blind adherence to the delightful nur- 
sery-tales in spite of better judgment ! 

Fact may flee, but Fancy tarries. Hence the hold and 
influence of the old-time legend upon the human mind. 
The explanation of it is clear, and accords fully with the 
principles of mental action. From the close connection 
between the two powers, it is evident that what appeals to 
the thought-faculty, in connection with the imagination, 
makes greater impression than the knowledge acquired 
by merely logical processes. The power of imagination, 
too, is alive and alert, even where the mind has had little 
cultivation, and it is ever ready to welcome and feed upon 
the products of fancy. Thus it is that, while the hard 
facts of science or of history are often conned only to be 
forgotten, and must always remain the property of the 
faithful, hard-working few, the legend; the tradition, the 
romance of old, work their way into the minds and hearts 
of the many,—the child and the aged sire, the thinking 
and the thoughtless world. The importance of this fact 
is great, both in its bearings upon the history of nations 
and upon the literature of the world. 

Considering the Legend, then, as representing the com- 
bined result of thought and fancy, its value may be noted 
in its relation to the progress of knowledge, and to the 
pleasure and inspiration which it affords through the me- 
dium of letters. 

Legends are known to the common mind, and dear to 
the common heart; they are told and retold, preserved 
and transmitted, among the mass of the people; they 
abound even in uncivilized countries, where historical rec- 
ords fail to befound. And hence it follows, curious as it 
may seem, that a simple romance may be, or a fanciful 
nursery story is, quite frequently turned to account in 
judging of a nation’s history and characteristics, or per- 
haps of its very origin. 

Under Max Miiller’s skillful wielding, under his menl 
tal microscope, the fact has been revealed that many wel- 
known legends, stories told in countless homes, may be 
traced to a common origin, away back in that remote pe- 
riod when all the peoples on the face of the earth were 
one. An example of these, an allegorical representation 
of skill and dexterity entitled The Master Thief, a famil- 
iar tale of northern Europe, is found in German, Norse, 
and Celtic versions. It is noted in the pages of Herod- 
otus, and finally it is traced to the primeval home of the 
Aryan race in Oriental Asia. The details vary in differ- 
ent versions ; but there seems to be no question but that 
the substance is the same in each case, which fact, to 
archeologists, furnishes an important proof of the unity 
of the race. 

And what were the characteristics of these ancestors of 
all the world? The answer of history is meagre, and 
gives but little light. The Legend shows that they were 
men with the same natural dispositions, the same tenden- 
cies and feelings, as those which mark their descendants 
to-day. Come down to later times. We are apt to think 
of the Greeks as born artists, born warriors, born philos- 
ophers. Tradition shows that Grecian nature was human 
nature; for there existed legends, and there originated 
among them the most beautiful of fairy tales,—myths, as 
we call them,—to delight the Grecian mind and thrill the 
Grecian heart, as they now do the American. And fur- 
ther, the word “ oguodvxea” still remains to show that 
the little wayward Spartan was frightened into obedience 
by blood-curdling tales of hobgoblins and monsters just as 
the European child, of centuries later, has been. 

But aside from the importance of the Legend in increas- 
ing our knowledge of the human race, what is its place 
and value in literature? To answer this, another question 
must be asked,—What would literature be without it ? 

Banish all the poems,—all the fancifal sketches founded 
upon the beautiful or grotesque legends of the Northlands, 
—and how much real art will be lost to the world! De- 


prive the realm of letters of Greek Mythology,—from | 
which are drawn such exquisite figures and forcible allu- 
sions,—and who can estimate the amount of real poetic 
inspiration which will go with it ! 

Take from Scott the manifold legends of the Highlands, 
and what loss of interest would he suffer,—the prince 
among novelists! What attractiveness would be removed 
from “ Merrie Scotland” herself,—her hills, her vales, 
her moorlands! What would Tennyson’s reputation be 
without the most wonderful of his productions, the “ Idyls 
of the King,” resting entirely upon the legends of glorious 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table! 
Could the poet have created outright such conceptions ? 
Far more probable is it that they formed part of his in- 
spiration! Why may it not be true that the tales of 
childhood, — the marvels of the “ Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainment,’’—the exploits of knights and ladies in the days 
of hunt and tournament,—the fabled traditions of Mt. 
Olympus,—have stirred and quickened and brought into 
action the poetical talent in many a mind ? 

Again, deny Switzerland her William Tell, and liter- 
ature, Schiller’s drama,—how much of its charm would 
Swiss history lose! Of how great an advocate would 
liberty and patrotism be deprived ! and how many boyish 
voices, from continent to continent, would arise in unison 
against the sacrilege taking from them so grand a hero! 
Refuse Denmark her Hans Christian Andersen; take 
from the world his tales of those little elves whose pranks 
delight so many childish hearts,—and the fairies them- 
selves would surely leave their midnight revels and band 
together to torment the race of mortals as only faries can 

Milton, the majestic poet, speaks of the “ fairy elves, 
on their mirth and dance intent.” Chaucer tells us of 
them also; while Shakespeare moulds his ideas of fairy- 
land into passages of such beauty that they must have 
been inspired by the lovely Titania herself; or by Puck, 
sitting astride the poet’s pen and guiding it lightly, gayly, 
trippingly, through line and stanza. 

No! we cannot afford to give up these legends,—these 
wonder-tales and fairy fancies,—so long as imagination 
prompts them and the human mind seeks them. Look 
through all the literature of all lands; blot out every 
poem, every sketch, every tale of fancy, founded upon the 
legends of old,—and you will deprive a magnificent north- 
ern forest of its most graceful, most symmetrical, most 
lofty trees. Look again, and strike out every allusion to 
these traditions so dear to the heart of mankind ; every 
figure based upon them; every artistic or poetic concep- 
tion originating in them,—and there will remain an 


orchard in the month of May, despoiled of every blossom ! 








TONGUES IN TREES. 


BY PROF. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

We love to live, in summer afternoons, in the shade of forest 
trees, leaving the dusty city far behind us, we seek some leafy 
nook, and lulled by the tinkle of distant cow-bells, repose, half 
dreaming, on the velvet moss. Through the foliage, just rustled 
by the south-wind’s breath, we catch glimpses of the beautiful river 
as it flows onward to the ocean, here and there dotted by the white 
sail of some ship that goes out with the trusting faith of youth into 
unknown storms, or still more dangerous calms. Now and then, a 
great full-laden bee blunders against our face, and with a buzz of 
apology flies off with his pollen treasure; then a gaudy butterfly, 
banded with black and yellow, drops upon us like the petal of some 
tropic flower. r 

ar off from the shrubbery omes the music of the thrush, as in 
peasant garb of brown he woos his gentle mate. Above us is the 
deep blue of the sky, flecked by billowy clouds, beyond which our 
fancy soars to the infinite; even the ants, who laboriously pursue 
their mysterious vocations and cross our mere human obstacle of 
a body as indifferently as they would a log, seem in perfect keeping 
with the hour. We like to contrast our present laziness with their 
unceasing energy, and really feel commiseration for these mites 
which take no rest. 

Sweetly the pine trees sing to us of the ocean. From standing 
so long in view of the waves, they have caught the song of the 
Atlantic. Now they murmur softly, like ripples when they kiss 
the beach ; now we scarcely note that the deeps are stirred; and 
then, with swelling grandeur arises the full sound of the roaring 
breakers and the inching surf. We hear a vessel in distress, the 
creaking cordage, the shrieks of the despairing, the boom of the 
i gun, and the loud thunder of the tempest ; again all is still, 
and the billows chant their requiem over the lost. There is no 
more melancholy sound in nature than this soughing of the pines. 
The most unimaginative person must pause and wonder, when, 
without any apparent motion, he hears this echo of the sea. 

Each tree has a lan of its own, and the sylvan philologist 
learns to know them all. Sometimes he may be puzzled at an un- 
usual expression, but he will soon understand. A ect sympa- 
thy between man and tree abolishes all little word difficulties, and 
bri two souls into harmony. Many a lovely story have the 
ss trees told us of the classic times of dryads and nymphs. The 
chestnuts sing of the Andalusian maidens, of poor Boabdil and the 
ruins of Grenada ; the oaks narrate the glories of the Roman legions, 
whose heroes its leaves have crowned; the birches recall the too 
frequent admonitions of childhood ; the hickories suggest the mem- 
ories of autumn days, when the ‘‘ sound of dropping nuts is heard ”’ ; 
and the gentian opens its holy eye; lastly, the ‘‘ wild witch-hazel 
tree’’ deceives us with stories of buried treasures, which, so far, we 
have failed to unearth. 

It is comforting when all else fails,—and even in the midst of the 
whirl of life we feel alone,—to hold communion thus with Nature, 
she that ‘‘never yet forsook the heart that loved her.’’ Through 
her ministers, the trees, she tells us never to despair; while to her 
sisters of mercy, the flowers, she intrusts the task of leading us to 
the feet of the bounteous Giver. 





EDUCATION—THE NEW VERSUS THE OLD. 
BY CHARLES H. HAM, 
Author of “ Manual Training.” 





Education is the development of all the powers of man to the 


| culminating point of action—action in the arts; and this power in 


the concrete, the power to do some useful thing; this is the last 
analysis of educational truth. 

Education makes civilization what it is, and civilization is the 
art of rendering life agreeable; and things,—art products,—con- 
stitute the basis of all the comforts and pleasures of civilized life. 

The great gulf between the savage and the civilized man is 
spanned by the seven hand-tools, and the modern machine-shop 
is an aggregation of these tools driven by steam. ‘Tools, then, 
constitute the great civilizing agency of the world. It follows that 
the ultimate purpose of education is the attainment of skill in the 
arts. To this end the speculations of philosophy and the experi- 
ments of chemistry lead. At the door of the study of the philoso- 
pher, and of the laboratory of the chemist, stands the artisan,— 
listening for the newest hint philosophy can impart, waiting for 
the result of the latest chemical analysis. In his hands these sug- 
gestions take form. Through his skillful manipulations the faint 
tracings of science become real things suited to the needs of human 
life. For it is through the arts alone that all branches of learning 
find expression. As Bacon so aptly says: ‘‘ The real and legiti- 
mate goal of the sciences is the endowment of human life with new 
inventions and riches.”’ 

Since, then, civilization is synonymous with education, and since 
the state of the arts is the true measure of civilization, the training 
that promotes the highest development of the arts must possess the 
greatest educational value. 

Manual training is informing the hand and the mind by practice. 
The use of tools quickens the intellect. The student who begins 
to make things is compelled to deliberate, reason, and conclude, As 
he advances he is brought into contact with powerful natural forces. 
If he would control those forces he must master their laws; he 
must investigate the phenomena of matter. Thus the training of 
the hand reacts upon the mind, inciting it to excursions into the 
realms of science in search of facts to be vitalized, through the arts, 


IN USEFUL AND BEAUTIFUL THINGS, 


This is not a new discovery. Indeed, it is so nearly an axiom- 
atic proposition that it has received the assent of many of the great- 
est minds in the world’s history. Thus Bacon: ‘‘ Education is the 
cultivation of a just and legitimate familiarity betwixt the mind and 
things.’’ And Rousseau: ‘‘ Reflect that he (the student) will learn 
more by one hour of manual labor than he will retain from a whole 
day’s verbal instructions. The things themselves are the best 
explanations.’”” And Comenius; ‘‘ Let those things that have to 
be done be learned by doing them.’’ And Professor Huxley: 
** Zoology cannot be learned with any degree of sufficiency unless 
the student practices dissection.’? And Professor Bain: ‘* The 
impression made on the mind by the actual objects, as seen, handled, 
and operated upon, is far beyond the efficacy of words or descrip- 
tion.’’ And Herbert Spencer: ‘‘ A leading fact in human prog- 
ress is that every science is evolved out of its corresponding art. 
It results from the necessity we are under, both individually and as 
a race, of reaching the abstract by way of the concrete, that there 
must be practice and an accruing experience with its empirical 
generalizations before there can be science.’”?” And Dr. Henry 
Maudsley: ‘‘ We rightly seek the meaning of the abstract in the 
concrete, because we cannot act in relation to the abstract, which is 
only a representative sign; we must”give’it a conerete form in 
order to make it a clear and distinct idea; until we have done so 
we do not know that we really believe,—only believe that we believe 
it. ‘To know the truth it is necessary to do the truth.” 

Are Bacon, Rousseau, Comenius, Huxley, Bain, Spencer, and 

Maudsley right? If they are right, prevailing methods of educa- 
tion are wrong. They are wrong because they seek to reach the 
concrete by way of the abstract; they seek the meaning of the con- 
erete in the p enter whereas they should pursue a diametrically 
opposite course. ; 
Te the foregoing proposition is sound, history ought to afford 
some confirmation of its verity. Let us look for it in the history of 
England. ‘Two hundred and fifty years ago the state of England 
was little better than one of savagery. The post-bags were carried 
on horseback once a week ; the highways were infested by robbers ; 
one-fifth of the community were paupers; mechanics worked for 
from sixpence to a shilling a day; executions were favorite public 
amusements, and the prisons were full. : . 

From a wilderness England has been transformed into a fruitful 

field, and her people raised to a high state of civilization. Her 
ublic works are the admiration of the world, and her coffers are 
ull of gold. Her ships plough the billows of every sea, bearing 
the commerce of every land, and her manufactories, of vast extent, 
are monuments of inventive genius, industry, perseverance and 
skill, more imposing far than the Pyramids of Egypt, or the 
temples of 
ANCIENT GREECE AND ROME, 


To whom is this progress due,—progress on a scale so colossal 
as, by comparison, No dwarf the 9 anlar of all the earlier 
epochs of history ? Not to statesmen and legislators; Buckle and 
Spencer show conclusively that the English —— has been a 
hindrance rather than an aid to p ot to the schools; 
Spencer declares that, ‘‘ If there had been no teaching but such as 
is given in the British public schools, England would now be what 
she was in feudal times.’’ ‘ 

It is, then, not to the men who make laws, nor to the profession- 
al educators, that England|is indebted for the quality and extent of 
her civilization ; but to the men who make things,— to the men who 
imprison steam and electricity and keep them at hard labor; to 
the men who make ploughs, planters, harvesters, sewing-machines, 
locomotives, and ips; to the men who dig canals, — 
mines, build — erect factories, construct harbors and docks, 
and cover the globe with tracks of steel over which the vast com- 
merce of civilized man is borne. 

The history of land is to be found in the records, not of her 
Universities, but of her workshops. Her civilization was ‘pro- 
foundly influenced by*the persecuted artisans of France and Hol- 





land, who sought refuge on her shores, but was unaffected by the 
political refugees who found an asylum among her people, ‘ 
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germs of nearly all the great inventions in mechanics, the fruit of | 


which the world enjoys in such ample measure, are directly trace- 
able to the aeities of England during a period when she had no 
system of popular education. The apprentices in her shops were, at 
the start, poor, obscure, and illiterate ; but to those apprentices the 
honor of the great inventions and discoveries of that age is largely 
due. And in the struggle to invent tools and machines, to master 
the art of mechanism, to steal from Nature her secret forcse and 
harness and use them for the good of man, the toiling workers often 
became highly educated,—intellectual giants, familiar not alone 
with special studies, but masters of many branches of learning. 

Mr. Samuel Smiles, in his Lives of the Engineers, and of the 
Iron-workers and tool makers, has shown us the true springs of 
English greatness. In telling the story of the struggles and tri- 
umphs of the British artisan he has sketched the career of the real 
heroes of English progress. James Brindley, one of the most 
noted of those engineers, could neither spell correctly nor write 
legibly. He worked for two and sixpence a day, and long after his 
death his heirs sought, in vain, to recover his meagre wages. But 
he designed and constructed the first English canal,—the canal that 
made the Manchester of to-day possible, and many other important 
British public works. The life of Brindley is typical of the lives 
of scores of the early English engineers, discoverers, and inventors, 
whose biographies are presented in Mr. Smiles’ great work. And 
the names of these men are the 


GREAT NAMES IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 

They are the names without which there would have been no 
English history! And the men who transformed the face of 
England, and through such transformation civilized the English 
people, were not ignorant. Ignorant men do not devise and con- 
struct canals, docks, harbors, railways, and steamships. But Mr. 
Gladstone once said of them, naming Brindley, Metcalf, Smeaton, 
Rennie and Telford: ‘‘ These men who have now become famous 
among us had no mechanics’ institutes, no libraries, no classes, no 
examinations, to cheer them on their way. In the greatest poverty, 
difficulties, and discouragements, their energies were found sufficient 
for their work, and they have written their names in a distinguished 

of the history of their country.”’ 

ow, then, were the inventors, the discoverers and mechanics of 
England educated ? We answer, through a combination of manual 
with mental training, —the informing of the hand and the mind by 
practice. They were educated by what Rousseau calls the natural 
method. They were made acquainted with ‘‘ the visible and tangi- 
ble properties of things,’ by seeing and handling them. Their 
powers of observation were trained to that fineness and intensity 
of perception which goes by the name of genius,—‘‘a capacity for 
taking infinite pains.” This is the explanation of the fact that the 
artisan has left the imprint of his cultared mind and cunning hand 
on every part of the British Isles, while the acts of British states- 
manship, scrawled irresolutely in the sand with the pen of igno- 
rance or of chicane, have been swept away, one after another, by 
rapidly recurring waves of popular discontent. 

Is more evidence demanded? It is at hand, in a el be- 
tween two living Englishmen,—Mr. Gladstone aud Sir Henry Bes- 
semer. Mr. Gladstone, the son of a distinguished baronet, was 
born in 1809, educated at Eaton and Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and early took office under Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Besse- 
mer, the son of a French refugee artisan, was born in 1813, and 
received the meagre education of a country parish school, coupled 
with the more scientific training found in the practice of the art of 
wood-turnery, in which he became an expert while a mere boy. At 
the age of eighteen years he went up to London to seek his fortune. 
From this point, both of time and event, there is a wide divergence 
in the lives of these now celebrated men. The one is a man of 
ideas, the other a man of deeds. Mr. Gladstone thinks, talks, 
makes treaties and laws. He is constantly in the public eye, and 
his name ever on the public tongue. Beginning his career as a Tory, 
he veers round to the Liberal side, alternating the possession of 
power with Mr. Disraeli, who began his career as a Liberal and 
veered round to the Tory side,—a sardonie illustration of the muta- 
bility of political opinion and action. For twenty years, during 
which time Mr. Gladstone dabbled ceaselessly in politics and 
administration, Mr. Bessemer remained in obscurity. But he was 
engaged in a great struggle over the furnace and crucible, and in 
1856 he startled the scientific world with the announcement that he 
could produce the best quality of cast-steel at the 


COST OF MAKING IRON! 


What is the economic value of Mr. Bessemer's steel-making 
process? It is estimated that in the twenty-one years first elapsing 
after its successful operation,—1860 to 1881,—the production of 
steel by it amounted to twenty-five million tons. At the alleged 
reduction in cost, as compared with the old process, this represents 
an aggregate saving of $5,000,000,000. In 1832 the world’s pro- 
duction was four million tons, which, at the rate of saving named,’ 
yielded the enormous sum of $800,000,000. These sums seem 
almost fabulous, especially so since they result simply from blowing 
air through crude melted iron for a quarter of an hour! But the 
radical character of the change wrought in the metal is shown by 
the fact that a steel rail is the equivalent in value of twenty iron 
rails! 

The influence of Mr. Bessemer’s discovery, socially and industri- 
ally, is beyond the power of calculation. It extends to the utter- 
most bounds of civilization, and includes the whole human race. It 
abridges the period of labor necessary to the production of a given 
quantity of useful things, and thereby enhances the sum of iife’s 
comforts and pleasures. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the present political state 
of England, as contrasted with her condition fifty years ago, to 
warrant the ascription to Mr. Gladstone of the exertion of a 
notably beneficent influence upon her destinies; and if we turn to 
the broader field of the world, our quest will be equally fruitless. 
But Mr. Gladstone stands for politics and statesmanship at their 
best, and his career is the logical product of the old system of edu- 
cation at its best, while Ae, art are stands for science and art 
united, and his career is the product of the new education,—that 
knowledge, in the language of Mr, Spencer, ‘‘ that has got itself 
taught in nooks and corners, while the ordained agencies for teaching 
have been mumbling little else but dead formulas.’’ 

Jt is plain that the value of the services to man of Mr. Gladstone 
is insignificant, while the value of the services of Mr. Bessemer is 
enormons, incalculable. But there is a fascination in the gairish 
life of the politician, in its ec nspieuity and attendant applause, 
which is wanting in the career of the scientist delving in the obscu- 
rity of his laboratory, and it requires more moral courage to study 
for the career of Mr. Bessemer than for that of Mr, Gladstone. 

Mr. Ruskin’s parable of the ‘‘’Two Valleys’’ is in point ;—‘‘ If 
there were two valleys in California or Australia with two different 
kinds of gravel in the bottom of them, and in the one stream-bed 
you could dig up, occasionally and by good fortune, nuggets of 
gold, and in the other stream-bed, certainly and without hazard, 

ou could dig up little caskets containing talismans, which gave 
ength of days and peace, and alabaster vases of precious balms, 
which were better than the Arabian dervish’s ointment, and made, 
not only the eyes to see, but the mind to know whatever it would— 
4 wonder ip which of the stream-beds there would be most 


It will be a great day for man,—the day that ushers in the 
dawn of more sober views of life, the day that inaugurates the era 
of the mastership of things in place of the mastership of words; 
and it is the mission of the new education to work this revolution. 





FARMER BROWN’S SCHOOL 





BY LOUISE 8. HOTCHKISS. 





It was the very middle of the Indian summer; the golden skies 
had reached their height of ripened beauty, all the hills were hung 
with a vaporous curtain of blue, and the river showed a soft, silvery 
thread, winding in and out, among the trunks of the leafless trees. 

The great hall door had been opened, probably for the last time 
ere the snows of winter piled their drifts against it; the garret 
windows were thrown up to air the herbs that hung along the raft- 
ers; and grandpa had unbarred the hatchway to let in the sun upon 
his barrels and bins of winter vegetables. Even grandma had 
moved her table along to the open window in the pantry. 

**T am going to visit the school, grandma,’’ I said; ‘‘ I must get 
out of doors, somewhere,’’ and threw down a skirt I had been 
ripping. Half an hour later I stood at the door of Farmer Brown’s 


School. 

Should I go in by the boys’ side or the girls’? (There were two 
entries,—one at the right, and the other at the left.) The first was 
hung with sun-bonnets and the other with straw hats, crownless or 
brimless, suggesting a long summer of hard-fought battles with 
butterflies and bees, over the hills and through the meadows. 
Dinner-pails were rolling about the floor,—the mouth of one 
emitting a broken slice of buttered bread, another a piece of pie, 
and a third an empty egg-shell. A bold rooster had walked in, 
and was strutting around, making up his mind which mother’s 
cooking was most to his fancy. 

Knock! knock! rather timorously; for I never cease to feel 
transparent in the presence of children, their eyes are so pene- 
trating and their opinions so unconventional. 

** Good afternoon!’’ I said, offering my hand to a tall, gaunt 
figure, whose heavy frowsy top made one think of Jupiter's lofty 
crown ; ‘I beg pardon for not coming before, as I promised.”’ 

It was a rough, callous hand that welcomed me, and the worn, 
weather-beaten face of a farmer. Mr. Brown and his seven sons 
had just wound up the husbandry of a hundred barren, stony acres, 
carried the last loads of cabbages and potatoes to market, and were 
now settled in the school-room for winter. 

** Good afternoon, children,’’ I said, and looked over thirty faces, 
I should say. 

My greeting was returned with a general giggle; books were 
barricaded in front of faces, and one small boy disappeared beneath 
his seat. 

But a shout from the desk and a flash from under the black 
mane brought them out of such ignoble attitudes, and proved what 
Hillside folks said, that Brown’s school ‘‘ was governed.”’ 

I did not accept the seat on the platform till the schoolmaster 


assured me that there was another chair for himself, and not then 
till I had scanned the room for evidence that his politeness had not 
caused him to equivocate; and in this survey my attention fell upon 
an object in the corner,—a man fast asleep, head nodding against 
his breast, feet resting on the stove-hearth. A boy was signaled 
to bring up a stool, and the tall figure of the master lowered upon 
it, saying, with a nod toward the corner, ‘‘ It is Parson Mills, the 
examining committee; he preaches twice Sundays, and runs his 
farm week days; "spose he gets pretty much used up. Third class 
in reading, come up!”’ 

Mr. Brown had taken my parasol, which he laid on the desk. on 
the top of a dictionary which was upheld by the school register, 
which in turn was propped up by a water dipper. 

Four orators, two of each sex, marshalled themselves before the 
rostrum. ‘T'wo courtesied, two bowed, and all were seated. 

** Begin!’’ and the master nodded to a fat girl that headed the 
procession. 

Now the mother of this girl had recently died of a disease that 
medical authority ascribed to an enormous accumulation of adipose 
and cellular tissue, superinduced, as local gossip said, by long 
habits of intemperate eating; and not a neighbor had I seen since 
the event that had not expatiated upon the richness of ‘‘ that 
woman’s’”’ short-cakes, the fattiness of ‘‘that woman’s’’ chicken 
pies, and the general awfulness of ‘‘ that woman’s”’ epicurean in- 
dulgence. 

Thus it happened, that my thoughts were controlled for the mo- 
ment by rome reflections upon hereditary descent; and when I fell 
to listening, Jane was well under way, her book braced at one end 
beneath a fat chin, and clasped at the other by two chubby hands. 
Words were being shoved out of her thick, rosy lips, with about 
the same effect of time, tune, and expression as might come from 
potatoes dropped into a leather bag; while the liberties she took 
with authors’ language were as audacious as the boldest daylight 
stealing. Putty was called pretty; heathen, heaven; and angels, 
angles. Her teacher corrected her semi-occasionally, when she 
rolled up her great eyes, seized the word from his lips and swal- 
lowed it in good faith, then stumbled into another sea of blunders. 

The next, and the next showed some glimmer of conscience 
struggling now and then to dismember an unknown word. A—1-i- 
g—lg—a'ig—a—uliga—t-o-r—tor—a-lig-a-tor, drawled out John, 
placing the accent on the antepenult. 

** Did you ever see a picture of that animal ?”’ I ventured to 
ask. ‘‘ We generally name it an alligator.” 

John’s lower jaw dropped, and what a gaze he fixed upon me! 
I felt as if I had intruded, and wished I had kept silent. 

** No’m,’’ volunteered the other boy. ‘* Tee! hee! hee!” 

Then they all began to look in their books and about the room, 
and under their seats, and out the window; and after returning to 
their places they were unable to dispossess themselves of the feeling 
that they had stumbled upon some living object. 

“* Fourth class, reading!’’ was the next command; and again a 
battalion of four marched to the front. 

The scene that now followed was lively and reckless. There 
was only one book owned in the ranks, which was passed up and 
down the column. Being no longer subject to criticism, there was 
no apparent reason for meriting it, and every actor rushed through 
his task like a race-horse. Only once I saw a glance shot towarp 
the master, and heard a whisper, ‘Give me some chestnuts, will 
ye?” I, too, tarned my head over my right shoulder. The mas- 
ter’s eyes were closed, and his head appeared heavy. Starting, he 





diggers? 


>. 


begged pardon. ‘‘ Our youngest was taken last night with worm- 


cramp. Mother (Mrs. Brown) gave it turpentine, which fetched 
it out of it; but being up, makes me kinder dozy to-day.”’ 

The next and last class in reading was a lone infant, that came up 
with torn primmer, torn apron, and a very dirty face. The master 
rose, drew a jack-knife from his pocket, turned the subject round, 
back to front, and laying one arm on each juvenile shoulder, pointed 
with the blade to a, }, c, down to x; when he stopped, and snap 
went the knife. 

** Good afternoon, Miss Leigh! You, too, visiting the school ?”’ 
A heavy pair of boots were trying to walk up the floor; it was the 
committeeman, partially waked up. ‘I always sit apart from in- 
fluence,’’ he said, ‘when I am on the jury; so I took a seat down 
by the stove, to record my observations; am afraid you are too 
near the judge, and will be tempted to accept his opinions.’’ 

‘*T trust I shall be able to prererve an unbiased judgment,’’ was 
my reply, obliged to offer some response. 

Meantime the master’s attention was fixed with a steady, frowning 
command upon the little multitude at the rear of the official’s 
back. Face after face bent over its slate, and busy fingers plied 
their pencils as merrily as if each had been playing with a row of 
bright-colored chess-men. 

**T suppose I must make a few remarks,’’ announced the com- 
mitteeman, turning toward the school, ‘‘ for I’ve got the West Dis- 
trict to visit, and a load of turnips to get in before dark. Such 
weather as this won’t hold many days, you may depend on it. 
Children, all I’ve got to say to you is, go ahead in the way you’re 
in. When I see a school keeping still and studying their figures, 
my mind is made up. The Bible to guide your souls, and figures 
to light your worldly steps, is what I say will bring a man up to 
his full stature. When I see a school moving round in their seats, 
and hitebing up and down, and whispering to their neighbors, I 
say to myself, ‘ They are not sunk in their figures.’ I’ve heard you 
in reading, to-day; next time I come I shal! look over your sums, 
Good afternoon.”’ 

The master looked as satisfied as if he had received a bank-check 
for = salary, and the children’s pencils were run to their highest 
speed. 

a? What are the other exercises for the afternoon ?’’ I asked. It 
was a sultry day, and every door and window was closed. (Mr. 
Brown came from a long line of catarrhal ancestors. ) 

** Four classes in arithmetic, and one in diagrams,’’ was the in- 
formation accorded nte. 

I tried my lungs to see how much more they might stand, and 
lifted up my eyebrows to shake off the mental stupor. 

‘* First class in figures!’’ shouted the master. 

One tall girl and two boys, not less than five feet each, without 
coat or vest, their suspenders drawn over their woolen shirts, strode 
up the aisle. ‘They only brought slates and pencils with them. 

**Change!’’ was the order. 

Etta’s slate was passed to Charles; Charles’s to Blake; and the 
latter reached his property over to Etta. 

sé Begin ! ” 

I saw the master furtively open a key, and lay a ruler across 
the top. 

Etta read, ‘‘ 5,624 dollars.’’ 

** Wrong!’ came from the instructor. ‘‘ Charles!”’ 

** 5,625 dollars,”’ was the evidence furnished by the latter. 

** Right!”’ 

I remarked that each pupil was scoring off his neighbor's prop- 
erty with checks or zeros. 

“Right! Wrong! Wrong! Right!’’ came from the desk, in 
response to the pupils’ various offerings. 

his operation went on. I fell into a dreamy frame of mind, 
which was disturbed by no conversation, no word of explanation, 
no comment or question, till I was roused again by the command, 
** Change!”’ 

Etta’s lips pouted as she saw the result of her slate, and Charles 
gave Blake a sly nudge with his elbow. 

** Two pages of Cube Root!’’ was the lesson for the following 
day, and the file retreated. 

A rap at the door at this moment, accompanied by the lowing of 
a cow, brought every pupil’s eyes up from his book; and eraning 
over their desks, they all looked out. 

A handsome heifer put her nose in, and winked her great liquid 
eyes at us; but a rough man restrained her with a rope. 

**Come to see if you don’t want to buy her, Mr. Brown. I 
know it is school-keepin’ time, but she'll be put up to auction to- 
morrow. She’s fall blood Durham.”’ 

I did not hear the conditions of the bargain, for the door swung 
together; but the master soon returned, motioned his oldest boy, 
and told him to take her home. 

The school had brightened up at this influx of fresh air and in- 
teresting change of program, and showed some signs of intellectual 
life; bat I announced my departure by rising and making signs 
for my parasol. 

**Can’t you stay to the diagrams ?’’ asked the master; ‘‘ would 
like to have you, and then make some remarks,” ranning his fingers 
through his heavy forelock. 

“ I think I must go; it is about three, and I wish to meet the 
stage. 

** What! don’t you have a box!”’ he ejaculated, following me to 
the door. 

** Yes, grandfather has one; but I have a message for the 
driver.’’ 

What was meant by the lox would not be clear without a word 
of comment. Hillside people pay the stage-driver one dollar a year, 
and that entitles them to their mail at night, and its delivery in the 
morning. The receptaclo employed for this office are usually cigar 
or starch-boxes nailed to a post that stands by the wayside ‘in front 
of the house. The more pretentious individuals, whose possessions 
allow them to reach forth a little toward luxuries, have theirs 
painted ; so as you ride through the one long, shady street of this 
rural district your eye lights upon these little white, yellow, and 
green signs, often in the morning flying a red flag to signal the 
driver as he passes. 

If I had escaped from a long siege of captivity, I could scarcely 
have welcomed the sweet air and warm sunshine with greater de- 
light; and had the boys been out, I am sure I should have joined 
in their war-whoop with gusto. How the river sparkled and the 
hills smiled! I walked along in the direction of the post-office, but 
my mind was inwardly discoursing with itself. [ere was a town 
well advanced in all the modern improvements of house and farm! 
Here they raised Durham stock, pure blood, and could show you 
fowls in their henneries that were prized at ten and twenty dollars 
apiece! Here the houses were painted white, and hung with 
green blinds, and surrounded by pretty door-yards and picketed 
fences, Here the women read — Bazaar, and knew how to 
we their dresses and friz their hair. Even the modern cook- 
books were consulted for cake, and the housekcepers raise their 
bread with the patent compressed yeast. But there progress 
stopped. It had not entered their schools or churches, or even 
rolled its car within sight of their doors; and this within a few 
hours’ ride of the modern Athens! 








— Perhaps we all need a certain weight against us; we should 





go to pieces without the air,—Carly/e, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Tue child is more than an instrument. 





EpvucaTion is for guidance as well as discipline. 
TRAN for manliness before training for a mechanic. 


Reap Payne’s translation of Compayré’s History of 
Pedagogy. 

EpvucATION is not alone to make a man natural, but it 
is to improve his nature, is to “lift him out of his ances- 
tral state.” 


Tue teacher should distinguish carefully between the 
subjects that have direct or immediate value and those 
having mediate or secondary value. The best teaching 
always discriminates between the means and the end in 
all teaching. 


TRAIN your pupils to be content with learning much 
that they do not know. One can never study to advan- 
tage who aims to know everything. Greed in learning is 
almost as bad as in eating. The right use of enough 
knowledge is better than the wrong use of too much in- 
formation. 


To know where to look for what we don’t know is the 
next best thing to having the facts in memory. It would 
be as reasonable for a man to try to own everything that 
he could by any possibility want, so as not to patronize 
the grocer, butcher, dry goods merchant, etc., as to try to 
know everything so as not to be obliged to consult books 
and libraries. 





THE USE OF OBJECTS IN THE STUDY. OF 
DRAWING. 


BY WALTER 8. PERRY, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Worcester, Mass. 

“Yes, but the children are to draw simply a circle, and 
as all know the shape of a ball, why use the sphere for an 
exercise on circles and half-circles?” A ball is round ; but 
but if we ask children to make a drawing of it,—to draw its 
front view, top view, ete.,—will they realize fully its outline ? 
They see its roundness toward them, and when asked what 
they are to draw they point to the spot directly in front 
of them and feel that they must draw something for that, 
or draw a series of concentric circles from this spot to the 
greatest outline. On the other hand, they must handle the 
object and be led to trace the outline, or part farthest out, 
with the finger, when looking from the front, from the 
side, from the top, and from below; and it is not the 
simplest matter to teach them to see correctly and to 
understand so common an object as a sphere; but when 
understood, the drawing means something to the children. 
And certain it is that they can ‘the more readily be led to 
understand it by moulding one in clay,—and it will be 
found that even this is no play-work,—trying to keep all 
the imaginary diameters of the same length. 

A semi-circle, too, is often drawn as a half-circle simply, 
and means nothing more to the pupils; but let us hold a 
hemisphere before the class. From one point of view it 
is a circle, from another it is a semi-circle (Fig. 1), and it 
may be turned so that the views will be the same as in 
Fig. 2, or arranged in several other positions, the views 
changing each time, so that the drawing of the circle or 
half-circle becomes a real thing to the pupils. And in 





deciding what to draw for the different geometric views 
in the various positions, the pupils are learning far more 
than can possibly be learned in making their first drawing 
from a copy. In the latter case there is education only 
of the eye and hand; in the former there is the education 
of the brain through the eye, and the knowledge is made 
known through the hand. 

A circle, which of many forms has been taken as an 
illustrative form in this paper, and which may be almost 
meaningless in itself to the child, may, in connection with 
other views of objects besides the sphere, represent very 








much. Let the pupils study a cylinder, its various sur- 
faces, outlines, edges, ete., from different points of. view, 
but always at first a geometric view. A circle at one end 
of an oblong, slightly separated from it, represents the 
facts of outline of a cylinder, and in connection with a tri- 
angle, the facts of a cone. These drawings, and others 
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given below as illustrations, properly figured and repre- 


senting the facts of objects, are sometimes called working- 
drawings, because they can be easily understood and 
worked from in the construction of the object itself. 

Of late much has been made of working-drawings, and 
this has led to some criticism in regard to their study. 
A mistake may have been made in laying so much stress 
upon the words “ working-drawings ;’’ but when we con- 
sider just what faculties have been awakened and de- 
veloped in the child by this objective and subjective teach- 
ing, we shall find that far more has been gained than the 
mere knowledge of how to make and to read working- 
drawings. By this study of concrete form there has been 
developed in the pupil that which is of the highest educa- 
tional value,—the power to think. Neither can the mem- 
ory nor the imagination well act till the mind is possessed 
of facts. 

Constant appeal must be made to individual reason, 
thought and study. The facts and appearances of solids 
should not be accepted by the pupil on authority of the 
teacher alone; but all pupils should be at liberty, and 
should be required, to test them and to think out their own 
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conclusions. They should not be asked to admit a thing 
unless they see it to be true. 

Correcting a drawing does not correct the error in the 
child’s mind, and this fact should not be lost sight of. 
He must be sent back to the object. To correct the draw- 
ing is to begin at the wrong end. The child must be edu- 
cated to see with his own eyes, and not through those of 
somebody else. In the child’s mind must exist the image. 
If the image is wrong, the drawing will be wrong. True, 
at times, the image may be right and the eye wrong, but 
we see to the extent of that which is withinus. First get 
the fact into the mind through the eye, and then get it out 
through the hand. Hence the great necessity of the study 
of objects in connection with drawing,—first their facts, 
and then their appearance, and lastly the principles of 
their ornamentation. 
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OBJECT LESSON. — WATER. 


BY L. C. FLINT, ST. PAUL, MINN: 


1. Water the only liquid on the globe ; it circulates con- 
stantly, and nourishes the earth as the blood does our 
bodies, or as sap does plants. 

2. Think of the work done by water,—all our mills, 
forges, manufactories ; the earth covered with flowers and 
verdure ; the washing away of mountains and the making 
the valleys and lakes; it also purifies the earth by wash- 
ing away the impurities. 

3. Nearly everything in the world is, in great part, 
made from water,—a great deal of the blood in our bodies ; 
plums, three-fourths water ; potatoes, three-fourths ; cucum 
bers, nine-tenths; and many of the lower animals, some 
fishes, for instance, are nearly all water. Professor 
Agassiz found a sun-fish weighing thirty pounds and con- 
taining only one ounce of solid matter. 


4. Now think of the immense amount of water on the 
globe ; and the sun is all the time sucking it up in the 
form of water-dust, which we see in the form of clouds 
and beautiful sunsets. More is drawn up every day than 
four times all the water in all the rivers in the world. 
[ Experiment : — 

Materials needed cost about 50 cents. Stick, with wire 
attached at the top, so as to hold test-tube ; glass tubing ; 
alcohol lamp ; pane of glass. Place the test-tube so that 
it will come over the flame of the lamp; at the right or 
left place the pane of glass so that the steam coming 
from the bent glass tube will strike against the pane of 
glass and be condensed in precisely the same manner that 
rain is formed. As the bubbles rise in the tube, let the 
glass tell the reason why they rise,—as the cold water at 
the top sinks. They will readily see then the formation 
of rain, dew, frost, ete. ] 

5. In the same way the sun, acting as an immense 
lamp in the tropics (here show globe), is constantly taking 
up the water-dust; and the heated air, charged with 
moistnre, is driven toward the poles, and becoming chilled, 
comes down in rain. Water is especially fitted for this, 
as it will take up twice as much heat as any other known 
liquid, and ten times as much as any metal. Think how 
long it takes a tea-kettle to boil. 

6. Think of the rapidity with which heat is radiated 
from the earth as soon as the sun goes down ; the quick- 
ness with which blades of grass lose their heat in compar 
ison with the hard road ; the leaves of a tree in compar 
ison with the trunk,—as the moisture from dew is more 
necessary to the grass and leaves than to the road and 
trunk. Reason of no dew under trees and on cloudy 
nights. 

7. The wonderful phenomena that allows the water- 
dust, at so slight a lowering of temperature, to be made 
into water, but which keeps the other elements of air in 
their natural state. 





A FRIDAY LESSON. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, MIDDLEBOROUGH, MASS. 


It is Friday afternoon, and the children are seated at 
their desks, waiting expectantly, not for dismissal, but for 
the promised lesson. “It shall be different from our 
other lesson,” Miss Hayes had said. ‘ We will make it 
the happiest lesson of the whole week, and it shall send 
us home with sunny faces. Then her smile was reflected 
in the children’s eyes, and their ready wills were at one 
with hers. : 

Hugh cannot wait. His hand is lifted, and his lips are 
already framing his question. ‘ Please tell us what the 
lesson is abont.” ‘That is for you to learn, with the 
rest,” is the teacher’s reply. ‘‘ You may ask questions 
about it. I have something in my desk that you may see 
when you have found its name.” 

Now the eyes are speaking in their eagerness, and the 
“What color is it?” “It is red.” 
“ How large-is it?” ‘It must be smaller than the desk,” 
says Lillie, with an amused look. It is as large as Henry’s 
fist.” Henry had been gazing out of the window, but is 
roused to some measure of interest by the honor just con- 
ferred upon him. He doubles his fist, to aid his judgment, 
and inquires, “Is itacup?” “No.” “A ball?” asks 
Kate. “No.” “Ts it to play with?” “No.” “ What 
is it good for?” “It is good to eat.” ‘An apple! an 
adple!” chorus the voices. “Yes, it is an apple,” says 
Miss Hayes, drawing a bright Baldwin from her desk. 
I knew you would find its name. Now you may tell 
me first all you know about the apple. 

“Tt is good to eat,” says Mary. ‘ Mother makes sauce 
and pies from apples,” adds Jamie. “It grew on a tree,” 
Frank suggests. ‘It is round and red,” Hugh offers. 

“ Let us see what we can find in the apple,” says the 
teacher, as she cuts it crosswise. “ What is there on the 
outside of the apple, Mary?” “Skin.” ‘“ What is its 
color, class?”” “Red.” ‘How many have seen apples 
that were not red?” The hands testify now to abundant 
knowledge, and the answers do not come singly. ‘“ Russets 
are brown.” ‘ We have some Porter trees at home, and 
the apples are yellow.” “Hightops are yellow, They 
are early apples.” ‘Greenings are green when they are 


ripe.” 


hands are flying. 





“Has the skin of this apple always been red,” asks 
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Miss Hayes. “Oh, no! When the apple was green it 
wasn’t.” “Tell us more plainly what you mean, /ennie.” 
“ Why, the skin isn’t red until the apple is ripe ; it is green 
before.” 

“‘How else can we tell when the apple is ripe?” 
Hugh is ready to tell. “The apple is mellow, and the 
seeds are dark. They are white while the apple is green.”’ 
“‘T don’t think Baldwins are very mellow in the fall,” 
amends Frank. “They are when they are ripe enough 
to eat,” avers Hugh. 

“ What do you see beneath the skin ?”’ is the teacher's 
next question. ‘“ White.” “What name do you give it?” 
“It is the part we eat,” says Kate, quite sure that such 
knowledge is sufficient. “It is called the pulp,” says Miss 
Hayes. “I want you to learn something new about it 
this afternoon.” Taking from her desk a magnifying- 
glass she held it over the apple, and called the children in 
turn to the desk. ‘Now tell me what you have seen 
through the glass,”’ she continues, as the last small investi- 
gator returns to his seat. ‘Little round specks.” “Little 
white balls.” “ Little grains,” are some of the answers ; 
until Mary, with happy thought, suggests “Cells.” Then 
they accept her term, and state readily, in reply to the 
teacher’s question, that the pulp is composed of cells. “I 
will scrape the pulp with my knife, and Kate may tell the 
class what she sees upon the blade.” “Juice,” asserts 
Kate. “The juice spreads all over the blade.” ‘“ Then 
what must the pulp-cells contain?” “Juice,” is the unani- 
mous verdict 

“ Now notice these little chambers within the apple,” 
says Miss Hayes, pointing to the seed-cells. “ What do 
they contain?’ “Seeds.” “They are the seed-cells. 
Tell me how many there are.” ‘ Five,” they count. “y] 
want you to notice the number in other apples, and tell 
me how many you find.”” Hugh may come and look at 
the seeds, then represent their shape on the board. Kate 
may describe the form. Hugh obeys, and Kate pro- 
nounces that the seeds are nearly flat,—are broad at one 
end and pointed at the other.” ‘“ Now look and tell me 
toward which end of the apple the points of the seeds are 
set.” “Toward the stem,” Kate replies. “How many 
have noticed that?” asks the teacher. ‘That is another 
thing for us to prove for ourselves about apples. Rath, 
may count the seeds.” ‘ There are eleven,” decides Ruth. 
Here the children are wise. ‘They have counted seeds in 
other apples, and have found as many as eighteen in some. 
“ And sometimes,” volunteers Kate, “there are little bits 
of seeds that have stopped growing, and wouldn’t be any 
good.” “Good for what, Kate?”’ “To plant,” answers 
Kate. ‘Is that the use of the seeds?’’ “ Yes,” James 
yesponds; “if you plant the seed, an apple-tree will come 
up.” ‘Ah, then the apple is good for something besides 
eating?’ “It is good to make apple-trees, as well as 
pies,”’ says demure little Ruth. 

“ Now we have come to another part of the lesson,” 
says Miss Hayes, after a short pause. “Let us use 
our other eyes a little,—the ‘thought-eyes’ we talked 
of the other day. Look at this little seed, and think what 
it will become, if I plant it. Think carefully, and tell me 
what you see.” ‘Can we see under ground with our 
thought-eyes, Miss Hayes?” asks Emma. “ Why not?” 
‘Then I see a little root going down into the ground, and 
some very small leaves coming up.” ‘How many see 
that?” They have watched growing seed, and their 
thought-eyes are turned in the same direction. “I see a 
little tree after that,” continues Emma; “a very little 
tree, only a few inches high.” “ Suppose you wait a few 
years, and then look again, in the winter.” “The snow 
is on the ground, and I see a large spreading apple-tree, 
without any leaves,” says Ruth. “In the spring?” “The 
leaves are coming out.” “In May?” “It is all covered 
with apple-blossoms,” cries Hugh; “they are pink and 
white.” “What come after the blossoms?” “Apples!” 
ery they all; “there are apples in the fall.” 


“Rath may tell me what she sees about the tree.” “I 
see red apples on the ground, and children picking them 
up.” “ Where is your tree, Ruth?” “ In an orchard.” 
“Where is yours, Jamie?” “In a garden, at home.” 
“Where is yours, Kate?” “In a field, near a stone 
wall.” 

“We look upon different pictures with our theught-eyes, 
it seems,” says the teacher. “Now we have only a few 
minutes left. You may write about the apple for your 
next lesson. You may now write on paper one thing you 


” 


have learned from our talk this afternoon, and give me 
your paper as you pass out.” 





SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. 


BY J. ¥Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


It is the design of the writer to furnish, in the exper- 
iments which follow, as much of a course as can be car- 
ried through in most high schools. The simplest and 
cheapest apparatus is described, except in a very few in- 
stances, where only the more expensive apparatus will 
answer the purpose. No originality is claimedfor the sub- 
ject-matter treated ; the order followed is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of most text-books. 

In dictating the notes of any of the experiments to pu- 
pils, the title of each and the results and conclusions should 
usually be left blank for the class to fill in afterward. 

1. Simple Voltaic Cells.— 

To the middle of one end of a strip of sheet copper, 
about 24 x 6 inches, solder a bit of copper wire about one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter and a foot long. Procure 
another strip of the heaviest sheet zinc obtainable. Cut 
it to the same size and solder to it a foot of copper wire 
as before.? 

Prepare some dilute sulphuric acid (about one part by 
volume to ten of water), pouring the acid slowly into the 
water, and allow to stand and settle for some hours before 
it is to be used. 

Pour off the clear upper portion and throw away the 
deposit of lead sulphate. Turn some of the acid (toa 
depth of four or five inches) into a jar of convenient size 
to hold the two strips of metal.3 

Stand the latter in the acid, keeping them apart at the 
bottom by a bit of rubber or of glass tubing, and hold the 
upper ends also apart. 

Result? [The acid will gradually begin to attack the 
zine, and bubbles of gas will rise from the latter. ] 

Conclusion? [The acid acts on the zine (“eats ”’ it). ] 

Amalgamate the zine by laying it in a eommon plate, 
pouring on a little of the dilute acid prepared for the cell, 
and rubbing a few drops of mercury over the surface of 
the metal with the fingers. 


Replace the zinc and copper in the jar of acid as be- 
fore. 


Result. [No bubble. } 

Explanation? [The surface of the zine is covered with 
a layer of pure zine (free from iron, etc.), dissolved in 
the mercury, and pure zine is not much affected by weak 
sulphuric acid. | 





(1) It can be bad nearly one-eighth of an inch thick, of the dealers in 
tinners’ supplies. 

(2) This soldering may be most conveniently done by aid of a mouth 
blowpipe, used with any kind of lamp or gas-burner. The metals 
should first be moistened with a solution iy red by adding to a few 
ec. e. of hydrochloric acid all the zine it will dissolve, and then a little 
ammonium chloride. 

(3) One-quart battery-jars are convenient, or cheap substitutes may 
be improvised by cutting off the tops of large glass bottles. File a 
deep notch where the cutting is to begin, and from this lead a crack 
around with a hot coal or very small gas-flame. 

(To be continued.) 








NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


A case of some interest to teachers has recently been tried before 
the Common Pleas Court of Ottawa county, O. In the fall of 
1884, Willis Vickery, then of Clyde, engaged to teach a winter 
school on North Bass Island. After teaching six days, the school- 
house burned. A few days later the teacher was discharged by the 
directors, they alleging that the fire was due to a want of proper 
care on his part. The teacher notified the directors of his readi- 


ness to fulfill the contract, but was not permitted to doso. He 
brought suit and obtained a verdict for the full amount of his con- 
tract, with interest. 

Another case of considerable interest has recently been tried 
twice in the Summit county (O.) Common Pleas. James T. Holt 

to teach a country school for five months. About the oven- 
ing of the school a difference arose between teacher and direct- 
ors in regard to the care of the house; the directors requiring 
the teacher to make the fires and sweep the floor, and the teacher 
maintaining that he had been employed asa teacher and not as a 
janitor. Other differences also arose, and the whole developed 
into a first-class school quarrel, resulting in the discharge of the 
teacher at the end of two months. Suit was brought for the re- 
covery of wages. The directors set up in defence that the teacher 
had been rightfully discharged because of, — 

1. Attempting to enforce the use of an unauthorized text-book 
mere in the trial). 2. Negligence in the care of the house 
also abandoned). 3. Cruelty to a pupil. 4. Attempting to in- 
timidate directors and patrons. 5. Refusing to assign lessons to 
new pupils. 6. Retaining a pupil’s book in his ion. 7 
Declaring himself disinterested in the progress of his pupils. 8, 
Threatening to spill blood before he wveld be put out of the school. 





The first trial resulted in a disagreement of the jury. A second 
trial was had, resulting in a verdict for the full amount claimed, 





with interest. The Court ruled that janitor work is not included 
among the duties of a teacher,— Ohio Bducational Monthly. 


*|Gens. x.: 13—18, also not unevenly. 





CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
PrRorF. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School. 
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FORMS FOR PARSING LATIN, 
[The following outline is followed in several schools. It was 
kindly sent us by Mr. B. Redford Melcher, from whom copies for 
class use may be obtained. } 








Noun. 9, Relation. 18, Composition. 
1. Kind 10, Rule for Case. 19, Synonyms. 
°’ ee - 11, Stem, Root,and 20, English Words. 
2, Deeclension. Ending igs 
3, From what ? ule Participle. 
4, Inflection. Adjective. 1, Tense and Voice. 
5, Gender. 1, Kind. 2, Of what Verb? 
6, Rule for gender. 2, Declensions. 3, Principal paris of 
7, Person. 3, From what ? Terb. 
8, Number. 4, Inflection. 4, Synopsis. 
9, Case. 5, Gender. 5, Declension. 
10, Relation. 6, Number. 6, Inflectiou. 
11, Rule for Case. 7, Case. 7, Gender. 
12, Stem, Root, and 8, Agreement. 8, Number. 
Ending. 9, Rale. 9, Case. 
13, Derivation. 10, Comparison. 10, Agreement. 
14, Composition. 11,]Stem, Root,and 11, Rule. 
15, Synonyms. Ending. 12, Stem, Root, and 
16, English Words. > See Ending. . 
; 3, Composition. 8. Encli 7 
Pronoun. ia’ oman 13, English Words. 
1, Kind. 15, English Words. Adverb. 
2, From what ? Verb. 1, Kind. 
3, Inflection. < 2, Comparison. 
4, Person. 1, Kind. 3, Relation. 
5, Number. 2, Conjugation. 4, Rale. 
6, Gender. 3, From what ? 5, Derivation. 
7, Case. 4, Principal Parts. 6, Composition. 
8, Relation. 5, Synopsis. 7, English Words. 
9, Rule for Case. 6, Tense. er: 
10, Stem, Root, and 7; Meaning of Conjunction. 
Ending. Tense. 1, Kind. 
11, English Words. 8 Mood. 2, Connection. 
‘ 9, Rule for the 3, Rule. 
Relative Pronoun. Mood. 4, Derivation. 
1, From what ? 10, Voice. 5, Synonyms. 
2, Inflection. 11, Inflection. Preposition. 
3, Antecedent. 12, Person. 1, Relation. 
4, Person. 13, Number. 2, Rule. 
5, Number. 14, Agreement. 3, Derivation. 
6, Gender. 15, Rule. at 
7, Rule for Rela- 16, Stem, Root, Interjection, 
tives. and Ending. 1, Kind. 
8, Case. 17, Derivation. 2, Rule. 
THE ELECTION OF A TEACHER 150 


YEARS AGO.* 


(According to a Protocol of the year 1729.) 





Inasmuch as after the departure by death of the late schoolmas- 
ter, only five amateurs have reported themselves, therefore the 
pastor loci convoking the congregation for prayer, in conformity 
with Matthew xviii.: 19, 20; and after first reminding them to 
heartily supplicate for divine grace in this most important business, 
the singing trial was then held with the afore named aspirants 
within the church, before the eyes and ears of all the congregation, 
the which after the self same were furthermore examined within 
the parsonage house; there appeared : 

(1) Martif Oit, shoemaker, from A., 30 years of living age; 
had sang in the church (a) Christ in the bands lay of death, ete. ; 
(+) Jesus, Ile my trust, ete. ; (c) See, here am I King of Glory, etc. 
Has, however, of melody much to yet learn; his voice could withal 
be better. Read he has, Genesis x., 26 ad jfinem, and spelled 
verses 26 to 20. The reading was passable, but in spelling made 
he two faults, Read three several handwriting,—mediocriter ; an- 
swered three interrogationes, from his own understanding,—rightly ; 
out of the Catechismo de sancto coeno (Holy Eucharist), and recited 
the 54th Interrogatio, without fault; wrote dictando three lines, 
—4 faults; in ciphering wholly inexperienced. 

(2) Jacob Maehl, Weaver, from D., has his fifty behind him, 
had sang: (a) O man bewail thee, etc. : ()) Enter Thou Thy gates, 
ete. ; (c) Who but his dear Lord, ete.,—but melody wandered off 
into many others; voice should be stronger, screeched several times, 
which, indeed, ought not to be thus. Read Joshua xix. : 1—7, 
with 10 reading faults: spelled, Joshua xviii., 23—26, without mis- 
takings; read three several handwriting,—weakly and with hesita- 
tionibus ; three questions out of -his own understanding, wherein 
he gave satisfactionem. Out of the Catech., the Decalogue (ten 
commandments), and the 41st Interrogatio, recited without failure ; 
wrote dictando, three lines,—5 mistakings; in ciphering also inex- 
perienced. 

(3) Phillip Hopp, Taylor, from G., an old, quite decrepited 


man of 50 years of age, ought rather to have stayed at home, than 
to having dared this. Had sang: (a) A lambkin goes, ete. ; (/) 
In the midst we of life, ete. ; voice like of a bleating calf, also fall- 
ing off frequeutly into wrong melodies. Read Joshuaxix. : 7—13, 
all too piteously; spelled xviii., 22—23, with many stumblings, 
the great T (th) a stone of offence, came out at last. Three ques- 
tions from the understanding,—stuck fast. Read three several 
handwriting, and said at the very starting, that he be inexperienced 
in the like. Dictando he wrote three words,—could with difficulty 
be read. Of ciphering all together ignorant, counted on his fingers 
as a little child. Was informated, that he acted foolishly in re- 
porting hisself, the same which he withal confessed with tears and 


sighes. 

(4) Johann Shiitt, a Tinker from this place, has sojourned 50 
years of his life on this earth, and had sang: (a) O thundering 
word, Eternity! ete.; (6) One thing needful is, ete. ; (¢) Dearest 
Jesus we are, etc., with considerable applause. Read and spelled 
At the Catech. it became 
noticeable, that he be not in the exercise of such like matters. 
Dictando, wrote three lines,—passable as to letters, however; ten 
faults. In ciphering experienced only in Addition. 

(5.) Friedrich Loth, an under officer from Schl., as such in the 


* From the Allentown (Pa.) “ Welt-Bote,” 
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High Noble von Grumkow iment, had made the campaign 
against the Swedes, and then and there lost a leg, 45 years of age, 
had sang: (a) God alone on high, ete.,—good, strong voice, but 
lacking withal in melodiousness, fell off once into another melody. 
Read three several handwritings. Read and spelled Genesus x: 
13-18; went off tolerable. Four questions from the understanding, 
—so so. Catech.,—well memorized. Dictando, three lines, but 
with eight mistakings. Ciphering,—addition, and a little sub- 
traction. 

lt was unanimously held that Jacob Maehl was, indeed, the most 
capable, while the others were not to be trusted, in especially the 
Tinker, inasmuch as he is vagabonding much through the country ; 
on the other hand, it had to be suspicioned of the soldier, indeed, 
that he might use the switch too strongly on the poor little children, 
a thing which might pierce the hearts, and cause the grief of their 
pitying dear mothers; also that there must be put a difference be- 
tween rough soldiers and such little worms. The Pastor then 
ordered the vote to be taken, and Maehl was unanimously elected. 
And since then the self same Jacob Maehl was at all and several 
times of bone fame, and furthermore all the congregation pastorem 
requested to do so, so trusting in God's blessings, he gave his votum 
to the said Maehl. After counting the votes, the result was an- 
nounced to the same, together with the requisite admonishments 
and regulations, and was notificated at the same time, that he 
should forthwith come into the community. Thereupon and after 
the hearty benediction of pastoris, and with his and the whole con- 
gregation’s pleasure, and mutual agreement, was this Protocol, 
composed, written, and subscribed. 











DRAWING AND GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





In the March number of the Revue Internationale de I’ Enseigne- 
ment, Dr. Rosenthal, professor of physiology at Erlangen, has an 
interesting article on the preparation for university studies. 

He goes over a good deal of the ground in so far as his main ar- 
gument is concerned, though with some novel illustrations and ex- 
amples. He insists strongly upon the development of the active 
powers as well as of the intellect, and lays stress upon drawing asa 
factor in education. He regards drawing as being, like language, 
a mode for the expression of thought, and insists that the line may 
often express an idea or emotion when the word fails. On account 


of this general significance, drawing should be taught in schools of 
all classes. It is a mistake to suppose, says Dr. Rosenthal, as we 
too often do, that drawing requires a special aptitude. 1t undoubt- 
edly does demand a peculiar talent in order to be developed to any 
high degree; but in its rudiments it can be taught, as can writing, 
to any child. 

Dr. Rosenthal’s concluding suggestion as to the recognition of 
the German secondary schools seems to us an excellent one. He 
would have a general course of ‘training, in which the literary and 
scientific elements should be combined, which would last until the 
sixteenth or seventeenth year. Certain civil and official positions 
should be open to those who pass successfully the concluding exam- 
inations in these schools. 

Those students, however, who have a university career in view, 
would go on for two years more, but in gymnasien or real-schulen, as 
the case might be, as a sort of propadentic to real university work. 
This plan would have the advantage of introducing students grad- 
ually, and along special lines, to the methods and character of uni- 
versity work, and also of providing some honorable place in the 
social economy for those young men who cannot take the time nec- 
essary for a university career. Were a plan such as this adopted, 
it would perhaps decrease the number of the students at the univer- 
sities, but it would increase the average value of their work. But 
while the classics are so strongly intrenched as they still seem to be, 
reforms like these must be largely confined to paper. A. A. 








SCHOOL-KEEPING IN A PRAIRIE CITY. 


The unreasonable way that teachers and schools are often found 
fault with may be gathered from the following remark made by one 
of the patrons of our city schools after we had celebrated Longfel- 
low’s birthday : 

** They spend too much time celebrating birthdays of people we 
don’t know anything about. Why don’t they celebrate the birth- 
days of some of our noted Americans? ”’ 

Before teachers’ meeting, the other afternoon, we began to tell 
*‘our experiences’? this term. One teacher said her cutest ‘‘ expe- 


rience was with a darky boy who would call her ‘‘ teacher’’ all 
the time. She told him to call her by name, ‘‘ Miss Joseph.”’ 
** Joseph who ?’’ was the laconic reply. 

A primary teacher had a sixteen-year-old darky boy in her room. 
In class he would stand between two little five-year-olds, as grave 
as a judge. One day she was writing the lesson on the board, and, 
turning around to suppress a titter, found big George holding the 
little five-year olds out at arms-length by the seat of their pants. 

The Third- Reader teacher had an ‘‘ experience ’’ with a twelve- 
year-old girl, who stole a piece of pie from a dinner-bucket, put it 
in her sun-bonnet and sat on it. 

“* Wait till I tell my little story,”’ said the Second-Primary. ‘I 
have a boy in my room that is such a hard little case that I cannot 
touch his feelings or frighten him in any way; but the other day he 
was ‘moved.’ He had been sitting in his seat, putting his head on 
the floor, and glaring backwards, to the intense horror of a little 
blonde girl behind him, who screamed that Johnnie was ‘ a-makin’ 
eyes at her;’ so I sat him onthe platform. The janitor had filled 
up the stove with coal a short time before, and it had smouldered 
and generated a great deal of gas. The stove stood about six feet 
from the platform, and Johnie sat just opposite, when the stove- 
door burst open with a Fourth of July report; and the black smoke 
rolled straight for Johnie. He rolled also, turning somersaults 
until he struck the wall. Johnnie was moved.”’ 

“* That’s pretty good,’’ said the grammar-school teacher, a gen- 
tleman who, like certain good people, had one ‘‘darkened”’ eye. ‘‘ I 
must surely have his brother in my room,—a fourteen-year old 
Irish boy, who is up to more pranks than I can straighten out. 
The other day he had worn my patience completely out, when at 
last he came up to have a word pronounced, and then passed on my 
blind side and made some ridiculous gestures. I made a dash for 
him, intending to shake him well, but missed him; and he sprang 
out of the door. I followed down the stairs, over the styles; out on 
the broad street we went sailing. I would reach for him, but he 
eluded my grasp; down one block, around the corner, into his 
house we went, through the hall, into the bedroom, under the bed ; 
now I had him by one foot. And there was his big Irish mother in 
the door, with a skillet in her hand, ejaculating, ‘ Howly mother 
of Moses!’ We marched back.” 

The superintendent here tapped the bell, and all came to 

attention. 
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FACTS. 





WORDS. 

Coverlet, not coverlid. 

Preferred to, not before. 

Aboard a vessel; into a house. 

A rock is a heavy mass of stone. 

Characterized by, vot with, eloquence. 

Protect yourself against, and others from, danger. 

Opposites complete, while contraries exclude, one another. 

Receding is a voluntary act; retreating is a compelled act. 

To revive is to give new life; to refresh is to make fresh again. 

Ridicule is sportive; satire is keen, severe, probably ill-natared. 

To repeat is to utter a second time; to reiterate is to utter more 
jhan twice. 

Safe implies exemption from harm; secure, exemption from 
danger. . 

Copy after persons and actions; copy from things. Copy after 


an artist, and from his work. 
— Adapted from ** Many Mistakes Corrected.” 


Tale is used in its old sense of count, or measure, in Milton’s 
**L’ Allegro,”’ when the poet, describing the charms of the rural 
landscape, says : 
“And everv shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn, in the dale.” 

A modern artist, illustrating the poem, shows the sense of the 
passage,—the shepherd is standing by an opening in the wall, 
eounting the sheep as they pass through. The oft-repeated words 
of consolation, that, ‘‘ when things are at the worst they begin to 
mend,” have given rise to many a proverb, among them the saying, 
‘* When the tale of bricks is deubled, then Moses comes.’”’ The 
word is derived from the French tai/ler (to cut, to measure, or di- 
vide), from which we have also, tai/or,—a word less restricted in its 
former than its present meaning. ‘The ‘‘ Merchaunt Taylors,”’ 
one of the mediwval guilds of London, were privileged to make for 


nw < 


. 
Jefferson, William and Mary; Madison, Princeton; Monroe, 


William and Mary; Adams (J. Q.), Harvard; Jackson, limited 
education; Harrison, Hampton Sydney College; Tyler, Wil- 
liam and Mary; Polk, University of North Carolina; Taylor, 
slightest rudiments ; Fillmore, not liberally educated ; Pierce, 
Bowdoin ; Buchanan, Dickinson ; Lincoln, education very Jim- 
ited; Johnson, self-educated; Grant, West Point; Hayes, Ken- 
yon. Monroe and Harrison did not graduate; Monroe left college 
to join the Revolutionary Army; financial reverses deprived Har- 
rison of a full course. Polk was the oldest when graduating, being 
23; Tyler the youngest, being 17. The majority graduated at 20, 
this being the average age. 


BOTANIC, 
Law of Phyllotaris, or Leaf-arrangement. 
Angle of Diver- 

Name No. Number gence bet. two 
rmomm of of turns of of Frac- successive 

Plant. Spiral.* Leaves. tion, Leaves. 
Grasses, 1 2 180° 
Sedges, 1 3 120° 
Apple, } : 
Cherry,? . 2 5 3 144° 
Poplar, ) 
Holly, / 
Calistemon, 3 8 i 135° 
Aconite, \ 
Rosettes of Houseleek, | R , QR0 « 
Cones of White Pine, f j nd 13 a's 138° 28° 
Cones of European Larch, 8 21 i 137° 9 
Certain Pine Cones, 13 34 i 137° 39° 
Certain Pine Cones, 21 55 4 187° 27’ 


Typical arrangement which would expose to the sun’s 
rays the greatest leaf surface, 
* Before a leaf stands directly above the first. 

After the first and second fractions, $ and 4, the third fraction is 
formed by adding together the numerator of the two preceding 
fractions for a new numerator, and the denominator for a new de- 
nominator, thus giving %, and so on. But this same peculiar series 
of fractions is found to be embodied in the orbits of the planetary 


137° 30° 28” 





royalty, not only garments, but also tents and banners. 
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THE OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 

The first building erected for governmental purposes in Boston 
was wood, 36 x 66 feet, one story with basement, and was placed at 
the head of State street (then King street) in 1658. ‘The main 
floor was occupied by the colonial governors and courts, the base- 
ment by an exchange and shops. It was burned in 1711, and im- 
mediately replaced by the brick structure now standing, which is 
68x 110 feet. In 1747 the interior was destroyed by fire, but the 
walls remained intact. Slight fires also occurred in it in 1816, 1825, 
and 1832. Within its walls have transpired some of the most stir- 
ring events in the history of the Commonwealth. It was head- 
quarters for the uprising against Andros in 1689; aassulted by a 
mob in 1747; used as barracks for British troops in 1768 and 1775. 
The State Legislature was transfeared to it from Watertown in 
1776; peace was declared from the balcony in 1783; Washington 
was received there in 1789. It was refitted for a city hall in 1830, 
and used for business purposes from 1866 to 1881, when it was ren- 
ovated and its primitive appearance restored, so that within and 
without it now looks substantially as it did when rulers and legisla- 
tors deliberated under its roof. 

HISTORIC MONUMENTS. 
The Washington Memorial, height in feet, 
Cathedral of Cologne (towers), 
The Great Pyramid,. . . . 
Cathedral of Strasburg (spire), 
Cathedral at Amiens (central spire), 
St. Peters’s at Rome (to top of dome), . 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (dome), . 
Cathedral at Milan, . . 
The Bartholdi _. _. epee ar 
Capitol at Washington (dome and stat. ), 307 
Chicago Board of Trade Tower, . _ 802 
Lincoln Cathedral (tower), 300 
Brooklyn Bridge (towers), . 287 
Trinity Chureh,. . . 












































— Indiana School Journal. 














Where the Presidents Were Educated.—Washington had an En- 
glish education, but never studied the languages; Adams, Harvard; 


orld. In the solar system, for example, with the exception of 
” Neptune, the intervals between the orbit of Mer- 
cury and the orbits of other planets go on doub- 
ling, or nearly so, as we recede from the sun. 
Thus the interval between the Earth and Mer- 
cury is nearly twice as great as the interval be- 
tween Venus and Mercury ; and the interval be- 
tween Mars and Mercury is nearly twice as great 
as that between the Earth and Mercury, and 
so on. Again, if we compare the periods of the 
revolutions around the sun, expressed in days, 
we shall find another simple numerical relation, 
as shown by the following table : 


Law of Periodic Times in Planetary Revolutions, 
y 


Observed, Theoretical. Fraction. 

Neptune, 60,120 62,000 

Uranus, 30,687 31,000 

Saturn, 10,759 10,333 

Jupiter, 4,333 4,133 4 
Asteroids, 1,200 to 2.000 1,550 ; 
Mars, 687 596 ys 
Earth, 365 366555 , 
Venus, 225 207}} 

Mercury, t7 


88 
—dJ. P. Cook and H. 


MECHANICS, 


The city of London has over thirteen miles of 
underground railroads, which cost from one to 
two million dollars per mile. The first section 
was completed in 1865; and during the year 
1884 the last link of what is known as the ‘‘ inner 
circle’? was opened. The deepest cutting is 
sixty-five feet, and the longest tunnel is 2,190 
feet; the steepest’grade is about seventy-five feet 
per mile, and the sharpest curve is about 660 feet 
radius. 

The Suez Canal, which connects the Mediter- 
ranean Sea with the Red Sea, is seventy-seven 
miles in length, and cost about ninety-two million 
dollars. 

The Panama Canal, now being built, will be 
forty-five miles,in length ; and the estimated cost 
is one hundred and sixty-eight million dollars. 
The deepest cut will be 272 feet. 

The Middlesex Canal from the Merrimac 
River, near Lowell, to Boston, was completed in 1803, and was 
abandoned about 1840, or soon after the completion of the Boston 
and Lowell railroad. 

TABLE OF EQUIVALENT VALUES AND USEFUL CONSTANTS, 
Three Fundamental Units. 

A definite length—the Centimeter. 

A definite mass—the Gram. 

A definite time—the Second. 

1 cubic foot of water = 6.314 gals. at 4° C. weighs 62.425 Ibs. 

1 gallon of water at 17° C. weighs 10 Ibs. 


L. Hastings. 





1 ton of water occupies 224 gallons, or 35.88 cubic feet. 
1 meter == 39.3708 inches. 
1 kilometer = 0.6214 mile. 


10.7643 square feet. 


1 square meter 
0.061 cubic inch. 


1 centimeter 


1 liter 61.027 cubic inches = 1.0567 quarts. 
1 gram . = 15.4323 grams. 
1 kilogram == 2.2046 pounds. 


1 kilogrammeter = 7.23308 foot-pounds. 

Mean density of the earth, 5.67. 

Mass of the earth in tons, 6 X 107}, 

Percentage of oxygen in air by mass 23.18, 

Percentage of oxygen in air by volume 20.9. 

Mass of a cubic foot of water at 4° C. in lbs, 62,425, 

Latent heat of water 79.25. 

Latent heat of steam 5.36. 

Mechanical equivalent of the unit of heat (foot-pounds) 775.5, 
—Coit’s Chemical Arithmetic. 








JUNE. 


She hath looked in the Sun’s, her Prince’s eyes, 
With a glance ’twixt passion and shy surprise, 

Like hers who was wakened through smiles and tears 
From the spell-bound sleep of a hundred years. 


She has wakened, too, with a soul astir 

For the radiant lover Fate sends to her ; 

And the earth is set to a bridal tune 

When the Sun-god marries his sweetheart June. 


—Paul H. Hayne, in Oscar Fay Adams’ ** June,” 
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THE STRENGTH OF THE JOURNAL. 





After four months experience in the editorial chair of THE 
JOURNAL we may be pardoned for calling your attention to what 
we have done, remarking, simply, that this is an earnest only of 
what we propose to do. We have given more for the money than 
was ever given before in any educational journal, without ques- 
tion; and we have reason to think there was never any better 
quality, to say the least. We have given such original poems as 
no educational publication ever attempted. We have given many 
literary articles of special value to teachers, such as the best maga- 
zines in this country are glad to secure. We have had an abund- 
ance of the choicest facts in the largest variety; have treated 
every educational question from one end of the country to the other 
promptly and fearlessly ; have had book reviews which have been 
highly commended; have served up a large variety of interests, 
personal, professional, and public, in the ‘‘ This and That”’ column ; 
have had the best array of ‘‘ Public Opinion’’ from one end of the 
land to the other; have had symposia upon every great question 
and interest; have had able school memorial exercises; have had 
the best things on high school, grammar school, primary school, 
and country school-work; have reported conventions and associ- 
ations; have treated of the various law points in which the teacher 
is interested. We have spared neither time, strength, nor money 
in giving the teachers what we have reason to believe they wanted 
and would profit by. We have said little about what we were to 
do; therefore, we venture to speak of what we have done. We 
eall your attention, therefore, to our writers for May, which samples 
the four months past and all the months to come. We would like 
to add the other great names, but must confine ourselves to one 
month, because there is as much in that as would ordinarily be ex- 
pected of an educational periodical in the entire year. We did 
not mass special names for May. We simply made the best paper 
we knew how each week, and after the month was past we were so 
surprised at the wealth of good things that we now combine the 
names that you may see them together. Is it too much for us to ask 
that you call the attention of your friends to the new life, high 
character, and great array of talent that appears? Aside from 
the advertisements, which are all of special value to teachers, we 
print cach month 120,000 wokDs OF EXCELLENT READING 
MATTER. This is equal to TWo 12mo books of 200 pages each, 
once a month. Each year it equals twenty-four 12mo books of 200 
pages each. This for $2.50, or ten cents a volume. These are the 
writers for May, for one month only. Read the list for yourselves, 
and then tell your fellow-teachers about it : 


SPECIAL LITERARY GENTLEMEN. 


Dr. William T. Harris, Concord School of Philosophy. 

Rev. Simeon Gilbert, LL.D., Chicago, Ill., Western editor of the Con- 
gregationalist. 
— Torrey, author of Birds in a Bush, and writer for Atlantic 

0 y. 

Prof. E. C. Mitchell, LL.D.. Cambridge, Mass. 

Prof. W. Whitman Bailey, Providence, R. I. 

C. M. Barrows, ay am Boston. 

Dr. 8S. H. M’Collester, London, England. 

Prof. B. F. Tweed. late Supervisor of Boston schools. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, Minister of Education for the South. 


WOMEN OF LITERARY NOTE. 
Edith M. Thomas, favored poet of the Atlantic Monthly. 
“M. E. B.” (Mrs. Mary E. Blake), Poet and Literary Critic. 
Maude Gillette Phillips, author of volumes on Literature, published 


by Harper Brothers. 
Miss Estelle M. Hatch, editorial corps of Boston Globe. 
Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale. Literary Critic, Connecticut. 


Harriet G. Parsons, High School, St. Johnsbury, Vt., late of Lake 
Erie Somtusrt. Ohio. 

Mrs. J. T. Clark, Braintree, Mass. (‘‘ Esther Converse’’). 

Olive E. Dana, Angusta, Me. 

Alice M. Guernsey, Wareham, Mass. 

Emma Shaw, Providence, K. L.. Literary Critic. 

Miss Elvira Carver, Westfield Normal School. 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, New Bedford, Mass. 

Miss M. E. Cotting, Waltham, Mass. 

Miss Emma L. Crabtree, Lynn, Mass. 

Addie A. Knight, Exeter, N. H. 

Miss Lucy E. Tilly, Ohio, poet. 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL MEN. 


The course of lectures on Botany by Dr. Goodale of Harvard College, 
reported by Miss Estelle M. Hatch. 
illiam Preston Johnson, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Albert G. Boyden, A.M., of State Normal School, Bridgewater, 


ass. 
Dr. Edwin C. Hewett, of Illinois State Normal University. 

Dr. J. H. Hoose, president State Normal School, Cortlandt, N. Y. 
Dr. C. M. Woodward, Washington University, St. Louis. 

Prof. John M. Ordway, Tulane University, New Orleans. 

H. H. Belfield, director Chicago Manual 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


President E. E. White, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, O 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, Sec. Massachusetts Board of Education. 
Herbert M. Skinner. Assistant State Superintendent, Indiana. 
William J. Cox ++ Hancock, Mich. 
L. R. Klemm, Ph. ., Superintendent, Hamilton, 0. 
Coogee A, La esels, eeeneens, meupert, R. I. 

. W. H. mann, Superintendent, LaPorte, Ind. 
H. 8. Jones, Superintendent, Erie, Penn. 


OTHER WRITERS OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 


Charles W. Carte Professor of Normal 
J. Y. Bergen, principal Peabody High — cesmes 
Lucius Brown, principal High School, Hudson, Mass. 
Captain GB Bivey A M. prin ipal High Scheel Doe 
. B. , A.M., prin 

K. M. Lutz, Independene, £0 PM Mish School, Dayton, 0. 

4 yor 
M. D, L. Buell Colorado, 


raining School. 
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Preserve this number. 








Ensoy the Summer Associations, as well as profit 
by them. 








Ir is not too late to arrange for a few weeks at one of 
the Summer Schools. 








User your note-book freely, but use the memory more. 
Let the notes help the memory. 








TuHERE is more valuable reading-matter for teachers in 
this number than is often found in an’ educational peri- 
odical. 








THERE was never such a tasteful, winnowed, or abun- 
dant display of advertisements of interest to teachers as 
in this number. They are artistic in many instances. 








CoMMON-SENSE is cultivable, and every teacher should 
make the most of his opportunities to master the scienee. 
The enemies of the profession always assume that this 
quality is below par with the school-master. We deny 
the charge, but we can only prove the contrary by exhibit- 
ing a rare degree of that indefinable mental character- 
istic which signifies so much common-sense. 








AvutTHors.—Too much can hardly be said in condemna- 
tion of a species of loose criticism of the action of school 
boards whenever they chance to elect a gentleman who 
has the honor of being the author of a successful book or 
series of school-books. It is an honor, a great honor 
to any man to have written a successful school-book. 
A man must, as a rule, have been a successful school- 
teacher, must be a master of the science of education so 
far as his subject goes, must have exceptional literary 
skill in order to make a success of educational authorship. 
With exceptions so rare as to prove the rule, a man is a 
better teacher or supervisor who has harnessed his thought 
to type. There should be no discount, but rather a pre- 
mium upon such men. It ought to be beneath the dignity 
of any man or set of men to try to win success for them- 
selves by discounting a worthy man by such tactics, when 
so much injustice is involved. 








MENTAL Activity TesTtED.— The final test of 
mental activity is skill in estimating the conse- 
quences of a fact, thought, or truth, rejected, neg 
lected, or applied. It is not enough to see and 
know a thing, even intimately, to discriminate be- 
tween it and other things, to gather other thoughts 
about it; but the test of mental activity is the -es- 
timate, appreciation of what it can do, of what it 
is worth. Thought is never mature until it is ma- 
terialized. A ghost of a thought is as useless as 
any other ghost. A theory that will not work in 
practice, an invention that cannot be made to do 
what in the abstract it can be made to appear to 
do, a profession that is not possession in charac- 
ter, are alike valueless. There are men who have 
made a hundred fortunes in the abstract, who 
never paid their honest bills asingle month. The 
shores of financial life are strewn with men who 
are rich as long as they can pass their credit for 
goods, but go into bankruptcy as soon as their 
creditors try to realize on their promises, 

The same is true, intellectually. While every 
subject need not have any apparent point of con 
tact with life,— for we are not utilitarian in the 
ordinary sense,—the school must send into life 
youths who have been fed, developed, and led in 
such a way that whenever they touch anything 
in nature, commerce, science, art, or literature ; 
whenever they face men, or deal with any new 
measure, they shall be able, from training and 
habit, to take hold of it at the right end, follow it 
along right lines, detecting systematically, analyt- 
ically, discriminatingly, its value and effect, ac- 
cepted, neglected, or rejected, getting from every- 
thing all that is valuable, discarding all that is worth- 





less when attached to the past, present, or future. 

This will soon take care of the ofttimes harmful 
utilitarianism. Utilitarianism in principles is all 
right; it is the galvanism of utilitarianism which 
teaches to do without teaching the why of the do- 
ing. The teacher is not to make artisans, but is 
to awaken and develop the mind in such lines and 
with such tendencies, with or without the use of 
tools, as the case may be; that the mind shall use 
hand, eye, and thinking faculties so as to make 
the highest grade of artisans, theoretically and 
practically. The teacher is not to make artists, 
but to give such training to the faculties that who- 
ever has an artistic trend will find his intellectual 
strength and elasticity, his facility of hand and in- 
spiration of eye, all that is needful for success. 

The teacher is not, primarily, to form character ; 
but, as the mind is the regnant force of the whole 
being, as its highest activities direct the emotions, 
the volitions, the imaginations, so the teacher who 
feeds, leads, and develops the mind in the best 
way, attaching the mental activities to the duties 
and privileges of daily life, will form the noblest 
character, rooted and grounded in the highest phi- 
losophy of the past, branching and leafing in the 
best life of to-day, blooming and fruiting in the 
higher life of the future. 








Honorary DeGreEES.— There is probably no 
country on the globe in which university degrees 
are so lavishly conferred, and with so little dis- 
crimination, as in America. The degree of A.B. 
and M.D. usually represents an appreciable 
amount of real attainment; but an A.M., in most 
colleges, signifies, merely, that its recipient has 
managed to live three years after his graduation, 
and that he is able to invest five or ten dollars in 
the diploma. 

A still greater laxness prevails in regard to the 
conditions upon which the so-called “ honorary ” 
degrees are bestowed. While the theory is that a 
doctorate in divinity signifies that its possessor 
has exhibited superior attainments in theological 
learning, the fact is that the degree is frequently 
given to persons who do not pretend to be learned 
men in any proper sense of the word. To be rich, 
or eloquent, or influential; to be the pastor of a 
rich church, or even to be the favored pastor of 
some single rich parishioner, often furnishes a suf- 
ficient motive to induce some college board to admit 
a man to the degree who has no other title to it. 

The doctorate in laws is somewhat more rarely 
conferred, but with hardly more regard for ap- 
propriateness. Any knowledge of law has long 
ceased to be essential. As a sign of literary at- 
tainment, in general, it is by no means infallible. 
A successful politician, a good military officer, or 
a prominent civilian often becomes the recipient, 
for reasons wholly aside from any literary merit. 
Andrew Jackson was notoriously illiterate; but he 
received this distinction from our oldest university. 
So did some governors of Massachusetts who could 
hardly be classed as preéminently men of letters. 
Meantime the example has been copied and en- 
larged upon by the faculties of younger colleges ; 
and everything like a definite standard of merit 
has well nigh ceased to exist, 

Now, America is not behind the rest of the 
world in real scholarship. No nation on earth 
has a better common-school system than our own ; 
and the facilities for higher education and for col- 
legiate and professional training are equal to any, 
and constantly improving. It is, therefore, a great 
pity that, through a faulty system, or a careless 
application of it, our highest university honors 
should he brought into contempt, and a suspicion 
cast upon the honesty and genuineness of our in- 





tellectual standards. There is, moreover, a great 

















July 1, 1886. 
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loss, which will be increasingly felt, of what ought 
to be an encouragement to the highest intellectual 
attainment, 

The remedy for this can be sought for only in 
an improved public sentiment. If some of our 
larger colleges would establish a rule, rigidly de- 
manding evidence of real merit as a condition for 
honorary degrees, the example would have its in- 
fluence, and in time the loose and reckless meth- 
ods would be condemned. 








MEANS OR EnD.— We hear much complaint, in 
these days,-—criticism of the crowding of the courses 
of study. While we do not question the fact that 
there is, in isolated cases, overpressure, or the fact 
that there are influences at work which have a di 
rect tendency, if wrongly directed, to lead to un- 
due crowding of pupils, we think there is little 
probability of overpressure because of multiplicity 
of subjects with a teacher who appreciates the 
aim and purpose of the school and its course of 
study. Everything in and about the school is for 
the use of the teacher in feeding and developing 
the mind of the child. There is nothing in the 
course of study, or in the regulations, that is an 
end. They are simply means to an end,— the 
means of feeding and developing the mind, the 
end being “ mental discipline.’”’ Let us not be 
understood, however, as meaning by this what a 
long-to-be-remembered school-master of our youth 
meant by it when he constantly eulogized mental 
discipline ; signifying, thereby, intellectual gym- 
nastics, The world is well seasoned with brilliant 
intellectual athletes, whose college-day fame is the 
pride of parents and friends, but who are as awk- 
ward in any attempt to earn a dollar with hand, 
pen, or voice, as a humming-bird would be with a 
brood of ducklings. They can perform even sup- 
posed impossible intellectual feats so long as they 
are up in the air, but to try to cover an idea 
large enough or long enough to hatch a practical 
thought is too much for them. We do not teach 
arithmetic simply because the child needs to know 
how to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, — 
we could teach enough arithmetic for these pur- 
poses in a short time,— much less do we teach it 
for the purpose of imparting mental agility. We 
do not teach geography merely that the child may 
know that one inaccessible peak in the Himalayas 
is higher than another uninhabitable point in the 
Andes, much less to acquire facility in rattling off 
the names of the capes, bays, and gulfs about the 
continents. We do not teach grammar simply to 
announce with rapidity the mode, tense, voice, per- 
son, and number of a given verb, nor yet for daz- 
zling brilliancy in reciting the lists of prepositions 
or conjunctions, We teach arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, etc., because, through their relation to 
every-day life and usage, we can establish habits 
of mental activity that will serve, through con- 
stant use, as base lines from which to project 
other mental activities through life. 

The school is to feed the mind with useful 
knowledge ; is to develop it in sense relations, in 
memory, in keenness of appreciation, in vigor, in 
elasticity, in accuracy, in promptness ; it is to do 
this by forming habits which project these acquire- 
ments through life. These are the ends to be se- 
cured in school; and we use the subjects which 
will at the same time feed with information, de- 
velop in power, and furnish points of attachment 
in after-school life. Studies are means, not ends. 


The program that says, teach from paragraph 19, 
on page 49, to Chapter LXXIX, on page 199, 
does not have regard, or should not have regard, 
simply to the teaching of the subjects thus lim- 
ited, but rather to the use of those subjects in such 
a way as to train in clearness, distinctness, and 





accuracy of thought, perpetuating the power ac- 
quired through subjects liable to be frequently re- 
called in reading, speaking, or dealing, in after life. 
Everything in school is a means to a higher end. 
He who appreciates this is the successful teacher. 








THE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


The teachers’ bureaus, agencies, and codpera- 
tive associations of various names and grades are 
highly important factors in the professional life of 
teachers. They have had the most exasperating 
prejudices to overcome, and have done it entirely, 
— except in the case of a few “old-school men” 
who accept no “ new departure.” 

Philosophically, this is the best of all means of 
adjusting candidates to their work ; commercially, 
it is the only honorable way ; practically, it is the 
only sensible way. The old-time “examination of 
candidates’ wasa subject for caricature ; the sub- 
sequent advertising method was a bid for men and 
women with “outs.” The “bureau” enterprise 
has many philosophical advantages. A _ teacher 
can record his application without the slightest 
humiliation, such as he feels when he asks his 
friends to push him; for he now pays his $2.00 or 
$3.00, as the case may be, thereby paying for all 
the trouble and annoyance attendant upon it. A 
teacher in school, who needs all his time and 
strength for daily work, can well pay so paltry a 
sum for the sake of knowing that some one has his 
interest at heart. School;Committees and Super- 
intendents are learning that they can get track of 
a score of first-class teachers, with every desirable 
fact connected therewith, in less time than they 
could learn of two teachers otherwise. The man- 
ager of a bureau, agency, or association is also 
‘unprejudiced. His only aim is to please the com- 
mittee, that they may come again. He has every 
conceivable grade of teacher, and when he is told 
just what is wanted he can, with ease, select a 
series of candidates who meet precisely those con- 
ditions, leaving abundant play for the taste in 
making selections by the committee. 

We have had as wide a range of acquaintance 
as most people; and from a four years’ experience 
in one of the best Normal schools as teacher we 
have had a reasonably large list of teachers with 
whom we were personally acquainted ; and yet, as 
a member of three different school-boards, and as 
secretary of the New West Education Commis- 
sion, employing many teachers, we learned, long 
ago, that the only economical use of time, strength, 
and traveling expenses was to utilize the teachers’ 
bureaus, until we viewed them as our best friends 
in the securing of teachers. Out of all the teach. 
ers ever chosen in that way we never made a 
mistake, while we Aave made mistakes when we 
relied upon the enthusiastic recommendations of 
friends, or even upon our own favorable preju 
dices. We have often employed our best friends 
of former years through a bureau, of whose avail- 
ability we should not else have known. Teachers 
are sometimes impatient because, having paid a 
registration fee, they do not receive a position. 
It is impossible for every one to be placed, or for 
every good teacher to be placed, promptly ; and 
the registration fee is not pay for securing the po- 
sition,— there is a commission for that,— it is 
merely pay for an attempt ; and any teacher would 
pay out $2.00 or $3.00 in fare to go toa city or 
town to look up a place, and never think of 
holding the railroad responsible. Weare no more 
earnest in our faith in the bureau plan than we 
have been for six years; and we base our faith on 


what it has personally done for us in securing 
teachers. We believe it will do as much as any 
one instrumentality in making teaching as secure 
a profession as any. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— July 1, Battle of Malvern Hill, 1862. 
— July 4, 1776, Independence declared. 
— July 5, Battle of Carthage, Mo., 1861. 
— July 6, 1535, Sir Thomas More beheaded. 
— July 2, 1881, President Garfield was shot. 
— July 6, 1777, Ticonderoga captured by Burgoyne. 
— July 6, 1851, Daguerre, the French inventor, died. 
— July 7, 1868, one-half of Yeddo, Japan, destroyed by fire. 
— July 7, William Mulready, Irish patriot, died, aged 77, 1863. 
— July 7, Dr. Hayes’ Arctic expedition sailed from Boston, 1860. 
— July 3, 1863, Battle of Gettysburg, the turning-point of the 
Civil War. 
— July 8, 1690, William IIT. defeated James II. at the Battle 
of the Boyne. 

— July 2, 1850, Sir Robert Peel, an English statesman, died, 
aged 62 years, 

— July 4, 1826, the ex-Presidents John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson died. 

— The Citizen now has a delicately-tinted cover, and always a 
generous array of good articles. 

— Gold seekers are pouring into Patagonia, where it is reported 
twenty dollars a day is easily made from gold washings. 

— Tea exerts a powerful retarding influence on the salivary 
digestion ; coffee and cocoa a comparatively feeble one. 

— July 2, 1843, Samuel Hahnemann, German physician and 
founder of the Homa@opathic school, died, aged 88 years. 

— Four-year-old Edna, having had a taste of strawberry short- 
cake, called with much spirit for some more strawberry sandwich, 

— The Woman’s Institute of Technical Design, of New York 
City, held their closing exercises at Chickering Hall recently, with 
eloquent addresses. 


— John Henry, aged four, eating green corn was bothered with 
the silk: ‘‘I wish,’’ said he, ‘‘ whoever made this corn had pulled 
out the basting-threads.’’— Independent. 


— There are over one hundred women on the school committee 
of the various cities and towns of Massachusetts. There is now no 
appreciable opposition to them. 

— Dr. Dio Lewis’s cremation was a characteristic event. It 
was his habit to make it hot for other people in his life, and he 
made a written requirement that he should be cremated upon 
his decease. 

— Wickersham’s History of Eudcation in Pennsylvania is, so far 
as we know, the ablest history that has been prepared for the edu- 
cational interests of any State. Mr. Wickersham occupies a phe- 
nomenally strong place as an educatioual writer, and he is at his 
best in this volume. 

— The custom of registering by tallies is said to date from the 
time of the Norman Conquest. The sticks, square-cut at the ends 
(from tailler) were marked with notches by an authorized per- 
son, and the marks signified sums of various values. The phrase 
** keeping tally ’’ is often used of accounts kept in different fashion 
and on various substances, 


— Must we put aside our hope of pure Anglo-Saxon to the day of 
the millenium when all good things will come? A glance at a page 
of the note-book, the work of a half-hour with our morning paper, 
makes us believe so. The first news item is of an ‘‘inebriated in- 
dividual,” the book reviewer praises certain ‘‘ dainty book/ets,”’ an 
advertisement calls attention to an ‘‘ élite event,’’ and now a cor- 
respondent from the South tells how the “‘ flowering trees may be 
seen in a perfect galaxy of beauty,’’ and that he went on a “ re- 
cherché drive.” —The Chautauquan. 

— Crocker & Brewster formed their famous business partner- 
ship in 1811, and they are both living and are still partners, though 
they retired from the active publishing business many years ago. 
They may still be seen occasionally upon the streets of Boston, 
where they are among the most honored residents. Taken in all 
their relations to time and service, there has never been, perhaps, 
amore noted book firm than theirs. Their imprint on Andrew 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar will not soon be forgotten. 

— You cannot get rid of the figure 9 by multiplication, and 
scarcely by any method. One remarkable property of this figure 
is, that all through the multiplication table the product of nine 
comes to nine. Multiply by what you like, and it gives the same 
result. Begin with twice nine, 18; add the digits together, and 1 
and 8 make 9; three times nine are 27; and 2 and 7 are 9. So it 
goes on, up to eleven times nine, which gives 99. Very good; add 
the digits; 9 and 9 are 18, and 8 and lare 9. Going on to any 
extent, it is impossible to get rid of the figure.—North Carolina 
Teacher. 

— George Westinghouse owes his great and rapidly increasing 
wealth to his inventive genius. Twenty years ago he was a poor 
young man; but he struck it rich in his air-brake for railroads, and 
money has since flowed into his coffers in a golden stream. He is 
one of the most prolific inventors of the age. He is not only highly 
skilled in theoretical and practical mechanics, but is also a thorough 
electrician. He expends an ordinary fortune every year in experi- 
ments necessary to the perfection of his inventions. By warrant of 
the King of Belgium he is entitled to the title of Sir George West- 
inghouse, having been knighted by that monarch as a recognition 
of his services to the world as an inventor. He is a native of New 
York State, and is bout forty years oald. 

— Mr. Patrick Chalmers, of Wimbledon, claims that his father, 
James Chalmers, bookseller, Dundee, was the inventor, August, 
1834, of the adhesive postage stamp. It appears that evidence 
has come to light, from papers bequeathed to the South Kensing- 
ton Museum Library by the late Sir Henry Cole, of the original 
plan by James Chalmers of the adhesive postage stamp, to be printed 
from a die of various values, for use according to weight of letters, 
on sheets of paper specially prepared for the purpose and after- 
ward gummed over with an adhesive substance, to be sold in sheets, 
in lesser quantities, or singly, as required, at post-offices or by 
stationers,—all as subsequently adopted by Mr. Rowland Hill, 





and in use to this day 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ABOUT BOOKS. 

A DARWINIAN EXTREMIST.— MAHAFFY’S OLD GREEK EDV- | 
CATION.— Oscar BrowNine’s EDUCATIONAL THE- 
orrES.— THE ANGLO-SAXON SPRING. 

There is a curious latitude in the literary efforts of that brilliant | 
and versatile English scientist, Grant Allen, who, by his bold gen- 
eralizations and deductions concerning plant-life, has succeeded in 
setting the phenomena of vegetation in a somewhat new light. As | 
he himself says, in summing up the vital history of a species : 

“We see how the action of natural selection makes the plant | 
simulate intelligence and volition. We need no longer think of | 
the plants as things that were made once for all ; we may think of 
them as things that grew, and improved, and almost invented ; and 
that idea immensely deepens the interest with which we can watch | 
all their innocent ways and curious, half-reasoning, ingenious de- | 
vices.”” 

It is seldom that a writer succeeds in giving his friends a surprise | 
as violent as he has done by his recent fiction, especially that aston- 
ishing sensational romance, Fur Mamie’s Sake. Readers who have 
taken it up with expectation, on the strength of the author’s name, 
lay it down with the conviction that it ean give pleasure only to his 
worst enemies. This is not merely trash, but positively repulsive 
trash. 

A late issue of an American magazine gives us, under his signa- | 
ture, a lively paper, setting forth the derivation, or rather evolu- | 
tion, of our present numerical system. He would persuade us that 
we owe our decimal notation to the accidental fact that counting by | 
twenties,—that is, by fingers and toes, rather than by fingers alone, | 
—came to be considered a little indecorous; the word digits being | 
a survival of the process of ordinary, actual counting by the thumb 


value of this training, both in work and play,—the results as well as 
| the means of physical and mental discipline, are the practical ob- 
jects of a keen analysis. 


Education represents. or ought to represent, the best that man | 


ean do for man. Practical philanthropy, the enthusiasm of hu- 


manity, take their most natural and most hopeful direction in this | 


work. We have obviously the most powerful inducement to sift 
and study the results and gains of those who have thought and la- 


| bored, and especially of those who have reached a high success before | 


us. 


tems by the tests of a practical teacher. 


interesting chapter to Rousseau. 
with sympathy ; the kindergarten of Frobel being justly designated 
as ‘‘ only the particular development of a portion of his general 
scheme.’’ His chapter closes with the appropriate comment that 


| ** we live so completely in the system which |’estalozzi helped to 


form that it is difficult for us to realize how great a man he was.”’ 


| It is likewise true that Pestalozzi and Frébel, im their ‘‘ natural ”’ 


system made large use of those simple, spontaneous methods which 
great Nature has made universal, and which countless mothers an 
wise teachers have unconsciously adopted, quite independent of 
any system. 

Among the many anthologies, that is a happy arrangement of 
verse by which we are taken Through the Year with the Poets, Os- 
car Fay Adams edits these pretty little volumes, issued monthly by 
D. Lothrop & Co., and finds room for selections covering a wide 
range of British and American poets. The love of nature, and 
above all, the Anglo-Saxon love of spring, from Chaucer's day to 
our own, has found a full and varied expression ; and the poet’s 
spring comes in New England,—if atall,—in May. Not till then 
is it that 

“* Heat with viewless fingers moulds, 
Dwells, and mellows, and matures, 
Paints, and flavors, and allures —” 


Oscar Browning’s Educational Theories, in the same series, briefly 
reviews the ideas and scope of leading minds engaged in the same | 
| great work, from Plato and Aristotle to Dr. Arnold, trying all sys- 
He does justice to Rabelais | 
' and Montaigne, as the apostles of that naturalistic education more 
| commonly credited to Locke and Rousseau, devoting, however, an 
Pestalozzi’s work is described | 


and fingers of one hand,—the so-called Roman numeral, V, a rude In the issue of May, there is something of this divine heat, 


the X, tine the two joined hands. | # poetic fire, subtle and potent as that mystic influence by which 
Speen 8 eoteand, and Che Hy eager See pee eae the great sun himself changes the face of Earth. The perfume, 


Prof. Mahaffy, nse page 55 of his thoughtful and concise study the freshness, the delicate promise of springtime have, still oftener, 
of Old Greek Education, which the Messrs. Harper print in a con- | their likeness here. Where more than fifty American verse-writers 
venient little volume of their ‘‘ Education Library Series,” offers | are recognized there must be more facility than power; but a due 


us the brief, unadorned statement of this origin. The Greek aba- | proportion of the older poets preserves a certain balance, and per- 


** Come, let us go, while we are in our prime, 
And take the harmless folly of the time. 

We shall grow old apace and die 

Before we know our liberty. 

Our life is short, and our days run 

As fast away as doth the sun, 

And as a vapor, or a drop of rain 
Once lost, can ne’er be found again, 

So, when you or I are made 

A fable. song, or fleeting shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight ; 

Lies drowned with us in endless night. 
Then, while time serves, and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corinna, come, let’s go a-maying.” 

D. H. R,. GOODALE. 


By 


16mo, 


_A Writer in CentrRAt AMERICA AND MEXICO. 
Helen J. Sanborn. Boston : Lee & Shepard. Cloth ; 
320 pp. Price, $1.50. 

It is always a pleasure to read a description of a country in which, 
| through slight travel, you have become interested in the history, 
| habits, and customs of a people ; and when the writer is a neighbor 
_of many years, the interest is heightened. Put favoritism aside, 
| Miss Sanborn has given a most entertaining account of a business 
| trip with her father through two us interesting countries, perhaps, 
_as the world affords. From our own experience we can hardly 
| imagine anything more delightful than such a trip, and few could 
| write thereof so entertainingly as is here done. No teacher should 
attempt to teach of these countries without having first read this or 
| some kindred work on these lands and peoples. 


A MemoriAt or Mary CLEMMER. 
son. An American Woman’s Life and Work. 
& Co. 12mo; cloth, 243 pp. Price, $1.50. 
Mary Clemmer was read, honored, admired, and loved by a wide 

circle of friends. She entered the literary arena at an opportune 
moment, at a time when it signified more by way of character and 
talent to sueceed than it does now. She not only succeeded, but 
she prepared the way for the success of women in all after time. 
Her memory is hallowed, not only by what she was, but by what she 
did for herself and for the world in which she lived. It is a satis- 
faction to have her life outlined; her hardships and prolonged 
annoyances presented merely as a vista seen in the distance through 
the later happy years; her character discriminatingly emphasized ; 
her associates grouped: her habits of work revealed; her writings 
illustrated and analyzed. In the elegant but quiet make-up of the 
volume ; in what is said and left unsaid; in literary style and fer- 
vent spirit, we have a work which will be widely read and appre- 
ciated. 





By Edmund Hud- 
Boston: Ticknor 


ous (which survives in the ball-frames of our primary scheol- | mits us, as we turn the pages, to linger once more, lovingly, over 


| the dear old strains. 
rooms), was ascribed to Pythagoras, but was, in all probability, 
older, and derived from Egypt, where, in very early times, the sci- | 
ences were known and taught, in their essential elements. 

Prof. Mahaffy, whose ripe study has given him an enviable knowl- 
edge of Greek life and literature, seeks the solution of the problem 
of Greek superiority. He is not afraid to ask why the Greeks, so 
far behind us in mechanical progress, were better educated ,— that 
is, better fitted for the higher ends aud enjoyments of life. This 
little book, which deserves a careful examination from every broad 
student of education, furnishes a clear and philosophic statement 
of the principles and practice of Greek training and culture. The 


unfulfilled : 
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Except the one I 


der melancholy, of the briefness o 





Like Stoddards’s little maid, we are always in pursuit of a joy 


“ T’ve found the wild rose in the hedge, 
And found the tiger-lilly, 

The blue flag by the water’s edge, 
daffodilly, 
pansies,— every flower 
*m needing; 
Perhaps it grows in some dark bower, 
And opens at a later hour, 

This flower of love lies bleeding.” 


And, in all the sweetness and grace of the moment, the sudden 
blossoming and waving and bird-song, we are conscious, with a ten- 


with a smile and a sigh, while Herrick sings : 


A History or EpucatTIon 1n PENNSYLVANIA, PRIVATE 
AND PUBLIC, ELEMENTARY AND HIGHER. From the Time 
the Swedes Settled on the Delaware to the Present Day. By 
James Pyle Wickersham, LL.D. Lancaster, Penn. : Inquirer 
Publishing Company. Cloth, 8vo, 680 pages; price, $3.00. 
Unique, brilliant, comprehensive, philosophical, practical, is the 

volume which Dr. Wickersham has given the educational world as 

his last legacy. It seems unaccountable that there has never been 
published, heretofore, any sufficiently clear and complete account 
of the educational systews, and methods of instruction, in their en- 
tirety and relations, of any large section of our country such as Dr. 

Wickersham has here produced. It treats of the educational pol- 

icy of Penn; the early efforts of the churches to establish schools ; 


f all this earthly joy, and listen, 
the Indian and negro schools; the founding of the University 











THE AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES. 


During the past year we have added to the Briefer Courses 
in this well-known series an INTRODUCTION TO CHEM- 
ISTRY, by IRA REMSEN, Professor in the Johns Hopkins 
University. Its characteristic is fewer facts than in most books 
of similar length, and these few made to illustrate principles. 
We have also inserted in BESSEY’S ESSENTIALS OF 
BOTANY an introductory chapter on the gross anatomy of 
flowering plants. The book can now be used, in connection 
with an ordinary manual or flora, in identifying species. The 
books above named, and the others in the series,—_MARTIN’S 
THE HUMAN BODY, PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY, NEW- 
COMB AND HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY, and WALKER’S 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, are all growing in favor. It is 
proposed soon to add a PHYSICS, by GEORGE F. BARKER, 
Professor in the University of Pennsylvania, and author of 
a successful Chemistry. 

In compliance with requests from friends of the Series, we 
hawe decided to add, in certain subjects, Elementary Courses, 
which shall offer about fifteen weeks’ work for pupils as many 
years old, The first of these was on THE HUMAN BODY, 
by PROFESSOR MARTIN and MRS. MARTIN, prepared 
with special reference to recent temperance legislation ; the neat 
a ZOOLOGY by PROFESSOR PACKARD, These will soon 
be followed by a CHEMISTRY by PROFESSOR REMSEN. 


HISTORY. 


No school book of the year has receiwwed a more favorable 
reception from the best teachers than ALEXANDER JOHN- 
STON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Those 
who are acquainted with this book wilt be glad to know that 
a shorter and more elementary book on the same general lines 
will be ready in October. 

English History is receiving increasing attention in school 
work. GARDNER’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 
will be found clear, interesting, and profitable. A new index 
has been added this year. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


We shall have ready for the opening of schools in the 
fall a Practical FRENCH GRAMMAR, by PROFESSOR 
WHITNEY. Part I., meant for secondary schools and be- 
ginning work in college, is an outline of the accidence, with 
an abundance of carefully prepared exercises; Part II., a 
full, systematic account, on the comparative method, of the 
forms and structure of the languages. We also have in 
preparation annotated editions of GRIMM’S MAERCHEN, 
MUELLER’S DEUTSCHE LIEBE, and ERCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN’S MADAME THERESE and LE BLOCUS, 


edited by PROFESSOR BOCHER. 

Space will not permit us to name all the additions to our 
list, already long, in this department. We will mention a 
BRIEF GERMAN GRAMMAR, by PROFESSOR WHIT- 
NEY, which is based on the matter in large type in his 
COMPENDI OUS GRAMMAR, with a full apparatus of 
exercises ; LITTERATURE FRANCAISE, by PROFESSOR 
AUBERT, of the New-York City Normal College ; and GER- 
MAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION, by PRO- 
FESSOR WILLIAMS of Brown University. 


ENGLISH. 


We shall soon publish a PRACTICAL RHETORIC, by 
J. SCOTT CLARK, of Syracuse University. It sprang from 
an attempt to apply to class instruction the principles of 
Spencer’s “ Philosophy of Style,” and confines itself to the single 
aim of teaching the student how to improve his English. 


GREEK and LATIN. 


We shall have ready for the fall a little book to teach just 
that amount of Greek that is essential to a good wunder- 
standing of English. It is called THE GREEK IN EN- 
GLISH. Any teacher, even one not knowing Greek, can take 
a child who has studied Latin a year through tt in a term, 
and thus impart a valuable element in all future education. 


PREPARATORY LATIN AND GREEK TEXTS required 
for admission to American colleges, have lately all been in- 
cluded in a single compact volume. 
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of Pennsylvania; the scheme for Anglicizing the Germans; the in- 
troduction of the public schools from Connecticut ; the comming- 
ling of nationalities and religious denominations in establishing com- 
mon schools; the abortive attempt to educate the poor as a class; 
the great fight for the free schools; the perfection of the free- 
school law; the founding of colleges; the educational revival of 
IN34; the subsequent growth of the system of public inrtruction ; 
and the education of teachers, When a similar work shall have 
been done for Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Virginia, and others of the older States, we shall have had a 
work done for American education such as is greatly needed. All 
honor to Dr, Wickersham, who has laid the profession under great 
obligations to him, by rounding out a life of great usefulness as 
teacher, supervisor, and author, with a grand historic tribute to the 
worth of the schoolmaster to the State and nation. 





PersIA, THE LAND OF THE ImaAms. A Narrative of 
Travel and Residence, 1871-1885. [With amap.] By James 
Bassett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 1886. $1.50. 
The author of this work is a missionary of the Presbyterian 

Board. He has given a very entertaining account of his own per- 
sonal observation during eleven years’ residence and in several 
extended tours, made through different parts of Persia. This 
method of recording facts is one of the most valuable with which 
our literature is now being enriched. Transient visitors may amuse 
us with incidents and experiences which are novel; but for trust- 
worthy information our best resouree is the testimony of permanent 
residents, who have lived too long in the country to make hasty 
generalizations. Missionaries or government officials who become 
familiar with the tongue, and learn to take an inside view of the 
habits of « people, are thus enabled to do a real service to science 
by introducing us to the every-day life and the genuine traditions 
of foreign races. The style is good, and the author has introduced 
just enough of his own personality to give freshness to the narra- 
tive. It is by no means a mere story, but contains a mass of well- 
digested information respecting the history, geography, govern- 
ment, religion, and social life of Persia. In the preparation 
of it the author has supplemented his personal knowledge by con- 
sulting over seventy different works, a list of which is given at the 
close of the volume. It is a real and valuable contribution to this 
increasingly important department of our historical literature. 





A Manvuat or Greek Arcus0LOGy. By Maxime Col- 
lingnon, ‘Translated by John Henry Wright, in the Fine Art 
Library. Edited by John C. L. Sparkes. London and New 
York: Cassell & Co. Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske & Co. Artistic- 
ally bound in cloth, gilt ; 12mo, pp. 380; fully illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

When we consider the time given to Greek in our schools; when 
we estimate the debt we owe to Greek thought and art as they have 
influenced the forces that influence us, we can but be surprised that 
so little has been done to popularize the art of Greece. M. Colling- 
non, in his Handbook of Archeology, introduces us to these monu- 
ments of art of which we ought to know more than it has been pos- 
sible to know with the facilities at hand. Elegantly as the work 
is translated and published, it is, nevertheless an elementary text- 
book for high schools, colleges, and for amateurs in the study of 
art, devoid of the technicalities which so often disconcert and be- 
wilder the beginner in his studies. This volume, so far as we know, 
is a pioneer in giving a bird’s-eye view of the whole field of classical 
archeology in line with recent research. The proportions of this 
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ing and their setting, throw a new light, not only upon the pages of 
familiar authors, but also into our conceptions of the life and genius 
of the Greeks. 


FLowers, Fruits, AND LEAVES, Iv NATURE SERIES. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D. 
trated. London ; Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, 12mo; pp. 150. Price, $1.25. 

_ This work is so unique in its treatment of themes, so entertaining 
in its style, so practical in its suggestions, so refreshing in its appre- 
ciation of modern thought and recent research, that teachers of 
botany and lovers of flowers will greatly enjoy it. It deals with 
the curious, but not out of curiosity; using them rather as a means 
of illustrating and emphasizing the powers and tendencies of vege- 
table life. Its study of common plants, flowers, fruits, trees, ete., 
tabulating valuable information as the result of experiment, is so 
valuable that we jshall use some of the tables in our Fact Depart- 
ment. 


By 


Boston : Willard Small. 


Oxtp Scnoor-Days. A Story. By Amanda B. Harris. 
With twenty-four illustrations, by W. Parker Bodfish. Chicago : 
The Interstate Publishing Company. Boston : 30 Franklin street. 
Cloth, I16mo. Price, 60 cents. 

Read, fellow teachers, in some leisure hour, this dainty little 
volume in which school-life, as it used to be, is character- 
ized by an artist’s pen. Itis one of the best signs of the times 
that stories like this are being written by people of recognized 
literary talent. We can give the best idea of the book by snatching 
sentences here and there. ‘‘ The big boys up in the back seat have 
had a grim reality to me, on a dark back-ground, like somber pict- 
ures in an ill-lighted gallery, ever since | can remember.”” . . . 
** Those boys, I am sure, were all seven feet tall.’”’ ‘‘ The A, B,C, 
one-syllable folks did not need a desk before them,—poor little three 
and four-year olds; but there was one behind, just near enough for 
them to lean the tops of their heads against at the immediate risk 
of dislocating their necks, and within convenient reach for the two- 
syllable row, who sat next, to give their hair a yank." ‘There were 
literally ‘‘ wood-cuts’’ cut in the wood-work of the entry. The 
word-pictures of teachers and pupils, of school committees and 
school customs, in doors and out are highly entertaining. A copy 
of it should be in every school-room for a bit of light and enjoyable 
supplementary reading. 


|/Tue Two Booxs or Nature AND REVELATION CoL- 
| LATED. By Rev. George D. Armstrong, D.D. New York: 

Funk & Wagnalls. Cloth; 12mo, pp. 215. Price, $1.00 

Dr. Armstrong does not think the time has come to harmonize 
science and revelation ; but he seeks to render man a service by 
collating the latest results of scientific investigation and the state- 
ments of revelation, with a view to emphasizing the harmony, so 
far as it appears, and showing also that apparent discrepancy is 
not, necesarily, contradiction ; believing, as he does, that the time 
will come when the two records will be seen to agree in all particu- 
Jars. He endeavors to present the question under consideration so 
clearly and fairly that the reader can reach his own conclusions 
safely and intelligently. He has winnowed it of all irrelevant 
matters and matters of little importance. He treats, in an intro- 
ductory way, of Nature and velation; at greater length, of 
Primeval Man. His chapter on Evolution is far better than tha, 





Illus- | 





study of art are of themselves artistic, while the facts, their group- | which we expect to find in these days. The Mosaic Cosmogony 


|}and The Pentateuch are treated with an ear open to modern 
thought ; while that on Providence and Prayer is helpful. 





ARMSTRONG’s Primer OF EnGuisn History is a man- 
| ual of unusual excellence to teachers and students in this depart- 
| ment. President Hunter, of the Normal College, New York City, 
| says: ‘* Being a firm believer in small text-books, I was pleased to 
| recommend and to use Armstrong’s Primer of United States His- 
| tory, and the result has been more than satisfactory. I have exam- 
ined a little work, of similar construction, entitled Armstrong's 
Primer of English History, and consider it even superior to the 
former work. The important facts have been carefully culled, the 
style is clear and terse, the statements indicate thoroughness, and, 
in short, the work is one that must commend itself to ev con- 
scientious teacher. While it gives the principal events of “En ish 
History, and will be useful in connection with a larger work, it 
will also form an admirable introduction to an intelligent theory of 
the History of the United States.”’ 


MAcmILian & Co. have published, in their popular se- 
ries of ** Globe Readings from Standard Authors,’’ a fifty-eent edi- 
tion of that noteworthy collection of poetry, Pa/grave’s Golden 
Treasury of English Songs and Lyrics. The same publishers, in 
their former series of ‘* Science Class Books,’’ have issued new 
editions of Roscoe's Chemistry, Geikie’s Physical.Geography, and 
Hurley's Physiology; thus bringing the treatment of the popular 
subjects down to date. Owing to Prof. Huxley's prolonged illness, 
the revision of the Hiementary Lessons in Physiology has been 
undertaken by the eminent physiologist, Dr. Foster. 








Tue KINDERGARTEN AND THE ScHOOL.—Many par- 
ents, and even teachers, who read much of the kindergaften, still 
have a very indefinite idea of its origin, history, and principles, or of 
its inevitable mission. Much that is written by professional kinder- 
gartners seems to be visionary and tending to cant, because the 
terms and phrases must be more or less technical, and hence not 
clearly understood ; and sometimes, possibly, expressions are used 
because they sound well, which are not fully understood by the 
writers. And yet there is a general feeling that there is in the 
kindergarten a germ of something that is destined to effect a change 
in general school work ; and so there is a demand among educators 
for some brief, clear, and intelligent book, which shall explain, in 
plain language, the general drift of the kindergarten and its nat- 
ural application to school work. The Kindergarten and the School 
is intended to meet this demand. It is written by four ladies, of 
long experience in teaching and in the kindergarten work, in five 
sections : Froebel,—the Man and his Work ; the Theory and Methods 
of the Kindergarten ; the Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations; the 
Use of the Kindergarten Material in Primary Schools; the Con- 
nection of the Kindergarten with the Schoo], The first section is a 
concise life of Froebel and brief history of his personal work ; the 
second is a clear explanation of the theory of the kindergarten, 
given in plain language, divested, as far as ible, from technical 
terms; the third, an explanation of Froebel's material, fully illus- 
trated with wood-cuts and colored plates; the fourth suggests the 
use that may be made of these and similar materials in primary 
schools; and the fifth develops the natural methods of Froebel’s 
system, as applicable to the grammar grades of schools, and as 
forming a basis for the systematic introduction of the sciences and 
manual training into the lower grades of schools. 
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C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR. 


FOR ‘“‘ THE SCHOOL BULLETIN.” 








SCHOOL BULLETIN 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


APPARATUS. 


— AND-— 


Teachers’ Agency. 


It doesn’t take much capital to start a 
teachers’ agency and advertise it, but it 
takes capital of a good many kinds to ac- 
complish much for those who register. For 
full particulars you should write for circu- 
Meantime I refer you to the follow- 
ing, for whom I got places last year : 


Supt. A. W. Edson ($2,600), and Prin. A. B. 
Poland ($2,500), Jersey City, N. J. 

Prin. G. G. Ryan ($2,000), Leavenworth, Kan. 

Prin. R. C. Storey ($1,000), Ouray, Col. 

Prof. J. D. Stay ($1,000), New Orleans, La. 

Miss Claire Norton ($850), St. Joseph, Mo. 

Miss Marie R. Simonds ($800), Napa, Cal. 

Miss Emma L. Bush ($700), Ishpenning, Mich. 

Miss J. L. Richardson ($650), So. Norwalk, Ct. 

In New York State just 135 positions were se- 
cured by us for our candidates. 


From A. M. Wricut, Feb. 10, 1886. 


“Having accepted the position at Waterville at 
$1,800, it became necessary to fill my place at Mora- 
via, N. Y¥., at $1,200, I turned naturally to your 
Agency as the place where a suitable man might be 
found. The Secretary of the Board went with me t® 
your office, explained exa¢tly the needs of the school, 
and, after a long and careful discussion of various 
candidates, selected as best fitted for the place Mr. 
W. C. Kruse, who has since been elected. The fact 
that this gentleman was at the time teaching in the 
State of Alabama, is, perhaps, as strong proof aS can 
be given of the advantages of consulting your 
Agency.” 


lars. 


— 


Don’t LEAN ON A BROKEN REED. 


For cireulars, application blank, specimen pho- 
tograph, ete., send stamp to address as above, 





AMERICAN. 
Onur list of 150 eupyright books includes such 
standards as,— 


Alden’s Political Economy, . . . « § 
Bardeen’s Common School Law, . 50 
vei Roderick Hume, . : 1.25 
* Verbal Pitfalls, . . 5 ae 
Beebe’s First Steps Among Figures, 1 
Bradford’s 30 Problems of Percentage, . $ 
Buckham’s Handbook for Young Teachers, 


Bulletin Blank Speller,. . . 
* _ Class Register, ° 
DeGraff’s 


School-room Guide, 
Practical Phonics, | ree) 
Pocket Pronunciation Book, . 
ss Song Budget, . ° ° ° ° 
“ School-room Chorus, . ° P ° 
" Calisthenics P “a eee 
Farnham’s Sentence Method, . . . . 
HaiJmann’s Kindergarten Manual, 4 
Hoose’s Studies in Articulation, © e 
** Methods of Teaching, + See 
" Pestalozzian Arithmetics, e ° 
Hughes’s Mistakes in Teaching, . 
" Art of Securing Attention, 
Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 
Kennedy’s School Discipline, . 
Milton’s Tractate of Education, . 
New York State Ex. Questions, . 
Northam’s Civil Government, . . 
Payne’s Short History of Education, ne elk 
Sanford’s Word Methodin Number, . .-. - 
Underwood’s Plant Record, . ° ° Pe 
Thousand Questions in U.8. History, . .- 
Etc., etc. Send for catalogue. 


QUESTION BOOKS. 


The Regents’ Questions. Eleven Editions. 
Southwick’s Dime Question Books. 21 Numbers. 
New York State Examination Questions. 50 cents. 
Craig’s Common School Question Book. $1.50. 

A Thousand Quedtions in U. S. History. $1.00. 


COL. PARKER’S LIST. 


of Books, for Teachers, as published by the Prac- 
tical Teacher, has been reprinted by us, with the 
prices carried out of all books now to be obtained. 
We can furnish all but a half-a-dozen of them, 
though of some we have on hand only single copies. 
In general we can supply any pedagogical book, 
English, French or German, that can be obtained. 


. . 
— 
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ENGLISH. 


The Big Four English books on Teaching are 
published by us in uniform print, paper, and bind- 
ing, as Reading Club Editions, They are as fol- 
lows : 


Tate's Philosophy of Education, pp- 440, $1.50 


(Only Complete Edition.) 


Payne's Lectures on Education, pp- 384, 1.00 


(Only Edition with Head Lines and Index.) 


Quick's Educational Reformers, pp- 330, 1,50 


(Only Edition with Translation of Pas- 
sages in Foreign Languages.) . 


Reinhart’s Sully’s Psychology, pp- 372, 
(Only Edition with References to Other 
books on Pedagogy.) 
WHAT THEY THINK IN MICHIGAN. 
From Pror. W. H. PAYNE, Michigan University. 
April 24, 1886.—‘‘ Some weeks ago I asked Professor 
Putnam of our Normal School, and a member of our 
State Council for the Reading Circle, toexamine BOTH 
EDITIONS of Sully’s abridgment, with a view of put- 
ting it on our list. I infer from what he writes me 
that he will recommend your edition. At what rates 
can you supply it to our membership.” 
April 27, 1886.—‘‘ Since I wrote you, YOUR EDITION 
of Sully’s Psychology has been formally adopted by 
our State Council for use by the Reading Circles.” 


OTHER DESIRABLE ENGLISH BOOKS, 


1.50 


Pedagogical Biography (7 Nos.) each, 8.15 
Latham on the Action of Examinations, . - 140 
Landon’s Schoo] Management, . ° ‘ J 1.25 
Thompson’s Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster, . 1.25 


Reiner’s Pestalozzian Lessons in Arithmetic. 


A Few Copies of Two Very Rare Books. 


REINER, C.—LEssons ON NUMBER. As givenina 
Pestalozzian School, Cheam, Surrey. The 
Master’s Manual. 12mo, pp. 224. Lon- 
don, 1857. Price, $2.50. 
LESSONS ON FORM ; or, an Introduction to 
Geometry. As given in a Pestalozzian 
School, Cheam, Surrey. 12mo, pp. 215. 
London, 1837. Price, $2.00. 
Both the last books in one volume. 12mo, pp, 439. 
Price, $3.00, 





SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


In this line our aim is rather to keep in stock 
all desirable kinds, and thus know which to rec- 
ommend, than to push articles of our own manu- 
facture. Our show-rvom, therefore, exhibits a 
greater variety than can be found elsewhere in this 
country, and we shall be glad to show Maps, 
Globes, Charts, ete., comparatively, whenever any- 
one makes it convenient to call. Or, we will 
heerfully answer any letters that come to us as to 
the most desirable apparatus in any particular line, 
giving reason as well as choice. 

But we have one or two specialties that we can 
confidently commend as thus far superior to any of 
their competitors. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN 
Commercial Map of the U. S. 


is 314 x 5 feet, colored both by Counties and States, 
and gives the new Time Lines just as they are, and 
not, like some United States maps, by meridians. 
It also has in the back, Rufus Blanchard’s Tablet 
of United States History, thus making it a most 
desirable map in every school. Price, $3.00. 


The Slate Pencil Blackboard Slating 


The problem of an absolutely Dustless Board 
is at last solved. After years of experiment, we 
have succeeded in producing a Blackboard Slat- 
ing which will give almost as white a mark from 
the ordinary Slate-Pencil\as any other Blackboard 
will give from the soft Chalk Crayon. Principal 
Cook of the Potsdam State Normal School says 
no ounce of chalk shall ever enter his building 
now that he has tried this Slating and found it sat- 


lisfactery, Send for Circulars, 
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-Prang’s Models for Fc orm - n-Study and Drawing. 





GROUP B. 
ILLUSTRATION OF SET NO. 1.—SOLIDS. 


It may be regarded as a fact, settled by experience, 
that the instruction in Form and Drawing which does not 
start from Models, and which throughout is not based 
chiefly upon Models and Objects, is not sound instruction. |. 

The study of Drawing should begin at the outset of the 
child’s school life, and the first steps should be Form Les- 
sons from solids and tablets, which are to be handled by 
the pupil under the guidance of the teacher, and, as far 
as possible, the pupil should be led to discover for himself 
the facts which it is desirable for him to learn. 

This is now recognized by all good teachers. 

Tosupply the want, The Prang Educational Company has 
placed upon the market a new and carefully graded series of 


GROUP A. 








GROUP Cc. 


GROUP 8B. 


ILLUSTRATION OF TWO GROUPS, SET NO. 2.—TABLETS,. 


GROUP C. 








“Models, both Solids or Tablets, 
for Form Study and Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

In doing this they have had the 
good fortune to present to the pub- 
lie something unique in kind, and 
at the same time something the 
need of which has been widely felt, . 
and which has, on its appearance, 
been hailed by every one as exactly 
filling that want in every partic- 
ular. 

It has at last come to be clearly 
seen that it is impossible to teach 
form w ithout forms, and the plac- 
ing in the hands of teachers, and 
especially in the hands of pupils, 
of these beautifully made solids 
and tablets marks an epoch in the study, and is giving 
it a development which is most gratifying, and which was 
hitherto impossible. 

Particular attention is invited to the following points 
in the Prang Models : 

I. Accuracy or Form.—In the manufacture of the 
Prang Models, the utmost pains have been taken to have 
them accurately made. This is necessary, as in this study 
it is of the greatest importance to have pupils acquire cor- 
rect mental pictures of the forms they are to deal with, 
and it is a grave mistake to suppose that indifferently 
made models will serve this purpose. 


2. Beauty oF Form. —In the manufacture of the 
Prang Models, beauty of proportion is considered as impor- 
tant as accuracy of form, and that this has been 
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GROUP C. 


GROUP B. 
ILLUSTRATION OF SET NO. 2.—SOLIDS. 


GROUP A. 


embodied in its Drawing Books and Teachers’ Manuals. 
5. ApopTion By Leapine Crtirs.—These Models have 
been immediately adopted by the leading cities of New 
England and the West, and by good Drawing Teachers 
everywhere. Among the cities using them are 


BosTon, Mass. LOWELL, Mass, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mags., MOLINE, ILL., 
FALL RIVER, Mass, MILWAUKEE, Wi1s,, 
CAMBRIDGE, "MASS.,. ST. PAUL, MINN., 
WORCESTER, Mass, DAVENPORT, Ta. 
NEW BEDFORD, MAS8B., 


NEWTON, MAss., 
HARTFORD, Cr., 
CONCORD, N. H., 
NASHUA, N. H., 
NEWPoRrT, R. L, 
An Illustrated Circular, giving full particulars as to prices, of 
the SEVEN sets of models and tablets, as well as directions for thé 
introduction of the Study of Form and Drawing into Public 
Schools, will be sent gratis on application to 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Western Agency, 7 PARK Sr., Boston. 


9 Wabash Ave., C hicago. 








attained the accompanying cuts 
will in some measure show. 

3. THerr Cost.—These Mod- 
els can now be supplied at a com- 
paratively slight cost, and very 
favorable terms will be made to 
Cities and Boards of Education. 

4. ADAPTATION TO THE PRANG 
Metuop.—While these Models 
may be used by any good teacher, 
they are exactly adapted to the 
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Prang Course in Drawing as 


CUTS SHOWING SOME USES OF TABLETS IN TEACHING DESIGN, WORKING DRAWINGS, etc. 






































STANDARD Books. 








By 2 Homer B. erate 
Masterpieces in English Literature. 





Chaucer, Spenser, Bacon, Shakespeare, 
Edited for 
445 pages. 


Milton, Bunyan. schools 


and colleges. 
price, $1.50. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet. 





Fully annotated, with suggestions and 


plans for study, specimens of examina-| 
230| 


tion papers, and topics for essays. 
pages. 
Milton’s Mask of Comus. 


Examination price, 50 cents. 





Ma- | 
Examination price, 20 cts. 


Reprinted from “ Masterpieces.” 
nila covers. 





By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


HISTORY OF Romg, 





Examination | 


HISTORY OF GREECE, 


| HIsTORY OF ENGLAND, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
| 
_Examination price of each, 90 cents. 


| 
| 


HISTORY OF GERMANY, 


Handsome school editions of the above. 





By Arthur Gilman. 
History of the American People. 


School Edition. 668 pages. 
ation price, $1.00. 


Tales of the Pathfinders. 


Sketches which form in chronological 
order a series taking the reader from the 
discovery of the continent almost to the 
time of the Revolutionary War. 225 
pages. Examination price, 60 cents. 





Examin- 








By Anna Laurens Dawes. 
Hlow We Are Governed. 





An explanation of the Constitution 
and Government of the United States. 
Clear in style and attractive to young 
people. Examination price, $1.00. 





be Mailed promptly on receipt of the examination price. 


reading books for schools and libraries. 


Send for catalogue 





and circulars of popular and instructive 





‘The Interstate Publishing Company, 


CHICAGO; 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 


BOSTON : 


30 Franklin Street, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.. 


4PARK STREET? 
BOSTON, MASS. 





A Curassic Trxt- Book. 


A New, Carefully Revised, and Enlarged Edition 


— or — 


WARREN COLBURN’S 
Intellectual Arithmetic. 


Upon the Inductive Wethod of Instruction. 
iGmo, 230 pages, 35 cents. 


“Tt is the only English text-book upon arithmetic; “The alterations and additions in this edition are 
that Tecan unhesitatingly recommend.”— Co. F. W.| improvements in what was previously the best, and 
PARKER. | by far the best, manual of mental arithmetic that I 

“It has never had a superior, and we think not an | have ever seen.”—THoMAS HILL, Ex-President of 
equal... . "— WILLIAM H. PAYNE, A. M., Professor | Harvard University. 
of the Science and Art of Teaching, Univ. of Michigan.| +] will guarantee the success, in higher mathemat- 

“Were I a business man, the training that I would | ies, of any one who, while young, has mastered this 
exact from my accountants would be that obtained | book.’—J. H. BRAYTON, Prin. of Webster School, 
from Warren Colburn’s book.”— ALFRED 8. Rok, | Chicago, Il. 

Principal of High School, Worcester. | 





The new edition covers the ground of three books,—a Primary, 
an Elementary, and a Mental. 

Teachers are invited to send for descriptive circulars contain- 
ing sample pages. A sample copy for examination will be 
mailed to any teacher on receipt of 35 cents. The money will 
be refunded if the book is returned within two months. 








Books FOR ‘TEACHERS. 


PLOE'TZ. 


An Epitome of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern History, by Carl Ploetz. 

enlarged by William H. Tillinghast. With a very full index. Crown 8vo, 630 pages. 
rice, $2.55. 

which contains easily accessible answers to a large majority of the questions asked by pupils. 


BOTTA. 


A Handbook of Universal Literature. From the best and latest authorities. 
revised and brought down to 1885 by Anne C. Lynch Botta. 12mo; $2.00 net. 
This admirable bird’s-eye view ofthe world’s literature has long been recognized as one of the most 
useful works of the kind ever prepared for study or reference. 


RICHARDSON. 


A Primer of American Literature, by Charles F. Richardson, Professor of English Literature 
at Dartmouth College. A new and revised edition, with full Index and Portraits of twelve of 
the most-prominent authors. 18mo, 30 cents net. 

* The multum in parvo principle has rarely been better realized than in this book.”— Boston Journal. 


MURDOCH and RUSSELL. 


Vocal Culture. Sixty-seventh edition, revised and enlarged by Francis T. Russell. 

illustrations. $1.00 net. P 

“Tt recognizes the all important fact that true elocutionery culture requires elementary training of the 
respiratory organs.’’—The Voice. 


4 
AGASSIZ. 
Senside Studies in Natural History (Elizabeth C. 
Fully illustrated. 8vo. Teachers’ price, $2.55. 
Methods of Study in Natural History (Prof. Louis Agassiz’s). 
Teacher’s price, $1.28. 
Geological Sketches. First Series, with many illustrations and a fine portrait of Professor Agassiz. 
16mo. Teacher’s price, $1.28. Second series. 16mo. Teacher's price, $1.28. 
A Journey in Brazil (Professor and Mrs. Louis Agassiz’s). Eight full-page illustrations and many 
smaller ones. 8vo. Teacher's Edition, $4.25. 
Louis Agassiz: Mis Life and Correspondence. Edited by Elizabeth C. Agassiz. 
_traits and illustrations. In two volumes, crown 8vo. Teacher’s price, $3.40. : : 
“Everyone will turn the last page with regret that the narrative is ended... ... The life of Louis 
Agassiz is full of stimnlus and encouragement, not only for those engaged in scientific ane intellectual pur- 
suits, but also for the young of both sexes in every walk of life.’’— Chicago Journal. 


WHITE. 


Words and their Uses, Past and Present. A Study of the English Language, by Richard 
_ Grant White. A new school edition, with index, 16mo, 467 pages. $1.00 net. 
_ “No book of its kind has produced such an impression or has been received with such favor among the 
intelligent and educated public.’—New York Times. - 
__“ The coming generations will study grammar on the principle first plainly set forth by Mr. White, and 
will bless him for it.’”—Galary. 
Everyday English: A Sequel to “ Words and their Uses,’’ by Richard Grant White. 
12mo, 543 pages. Teacher’s price, $1.70. 


(- Any of these books will be sent by the Publishers to any Teacher, prepaid, on receipt of price. 





Translated and 
Teacher's 


A boo 


A new edition, 


12mo, with 


and Alexander Agassiz’s). New edition. 


With illustrations. 16mo. 


With por- 


With index. 


INTERESTING AND PROFITABLE SUMMER READING. 
NO TEACHER of UNITED STATES HISTORY SHOULD 
FAIL TO READ THESE BOOKS. 


American Statesmen. 


Edited by Joun T. Mors. 


The object of this series of lives of American Statesmen is to furnish volumes which shall 
embody the compact result of extensive study of the many influences which have combined to 
shape the political history of our country. 

Each volume uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $3.00. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Jonn T. Morse, Jr. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. By HENRY CABoT LODGE. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. By JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS. 
JAMES MADISON. By SrpnNEY Howarp Gay. 
JOHN ADAMS. By JoHN T. Morss, JR. 
JOHN MARSHALL. By ALLEN B. MAGRUDER. 
SAMUBL ADAMS, By James K, Hosmer, 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Morse, JR. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry CApnoT 
LODGE. 

JOHN C. CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Ho st. 

ANDREW JACKSON. By Prof. W. G. SUMNER. 

JOHN RANDOLPH, By HENRY ADAMs. 

JAMES MONROE. By President D, C, Gruman, 





READING MATTER FOR SCHOOLS. 


History, Biography, Mythology, Poetry. 


THE 


Riverside Literature Series. 


Averaging about 70 pages. Each Number, 15 cents. 


I. Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, Historical Sketch, 
and Notes. 

Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With Notes. 

Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish. With a Portrait of the Author. 
DRAMATIZED for private theatricals in schools and families. 

Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and Among the Hills. With Notes. 

Whittier’s Mabel Martin, Cobbler Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other 
Poems. With Portrait, Biographical Sketch, and Notes.: 

Holmes'’s Grandmother's Story, and Other Poems. 
graphical Sketch, and Notes. 


2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


With Portrait, Bio- 


7, 8S, 9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from New England History. 
Grandfather's Chair, in three parts, with Questions at the end of each part, Part I. 1620-1692: 
Part LI. 1692-1763; Part ILI. 1763-1803. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents; the three parts 
bound together in,boards at 45 cents.] 
10. Hawthorne’s Biographical Stories. Benjamin West, Sir Isaac Newton, Sam- 


uel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin Franklin, Queen Christina. With Questions. 

Longfellow’s The Children’s Hour, The Windmill, The Three 
Kings. and eighteen other Selections. With a Biographical Sketch and Notes. 

Studies in Longfellow. Outlines for Schools, Conversation Classes, and Home 
Study, with Questions and References relating to each topic. By W. C. Gannett. 

14. Longfellow’s The Song of Hiawatha. With Notes and a Vocabulary. 


In two parts. [Each part sold separately at 15 cents.) 


12. 


15. Under the Old Elm and Other Poems, With a Biographical Sketch and 
Notes. . 
16. Bayard Taylor's Lars; a Pastoral of Norway. With a Biographical Sketch 


and Notes. 

18. Hawthorne's Wonder Book, 
The Golden Touch; the Paradise of Children. 
vious Pitcher; The Chimera. 
gether in boards at 40 cents.] 

Other Numbers in Preparation. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
A School Library for $11.22. 


THIRTY-THREE VOLUMES, 
Veatly Bound in Cloth, dveraging 310 Pages. 


In two parts. Part I. The Gorgon’s Head; 
Part II. The Three Golden Apples; The Mirac- 
{Each part sold separately at 15 cents; the two parts bound to- 








‘The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country.” 
—Dr. W. T. Harris, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 


‘An unrivaled list of excellent. works.” 
— Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. 
A sample copy will be sent to any address by the publishers 
on receipt of 40 cents; the money will be refunded if the book 
is returned within one month. 
A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume 
will be sent free to any one applying for it. 


LONGFELLOW’S 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 


Arranged for School Exhibitions and Private Theatricals. Will enable any school 
to raise money enough to pay for the School Library described above. Price, 


postpaid, 15 cents. 


REMARKS. 

The attention of the teachers is invited to the classic liter- 
ature which we are publishing in a cheap form for school use. 
During the next school year valuable additions will be made to 
the Riverside Literature Series,— mostly of the Fourth Reader 
grade; and several books will be published of the Second and 
Third Reader grades. 

We shall be glad to supply teachers with descriptive circu- 
lars of our books, and we will send free, to any teacher who 
applies for it, a portrait catalogue of all of our publications, 
containing portraits of thirty-eight of our famous authors. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN and COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








A LETTER FROM REV. 8S. H. McCOLLISTER. 


SCHOOLS IN EGYPT. 
Carro, Eeypt, June 22, 1886. 

The natives of this country searcely know the meaning of the 
term “‘ education.’”? They seem to think that the object of life is 
to eat, sleep, and have an easy time. So they are passing through 
a sort of dreamy existence. The aspect of their eye and the tone 
of their voice give forth a bewailing expression, as though life had 
no earnestness or deep significance. Perhaps this is the result of 
the weird influence of the desert which is constantly pressing upon 
them. There can be no question but the outward surroundings 
have much to do with the mind and feelings. Poets do not spring 
from the desert or the plain. Philosophers are not the outcome of 
torrid heat and luxuriant bounty. Men are self-made; they do 
not grow, as the tree, or the ox. However, the Egyptians are 
mostly grown, not made; accordingly they manifest but slight in- 
terest in the cause of education. They have no national schools. 
One would need search long to find among the natives what we 
would call a school-house. It is true, now and then you might 
meet in the by-ways with a collection of boys from four to ten years 
of age, sitting in the dirt, with apologies for slates, swinging their 
bodies back and forth, moving their lips, or sending forth harsh 
strains in endeavoring to memorize a Mohammedan prayer or learn 
the rudiments of arithmetic. Such schools, wherever they exist, 
are supported by subscriptions. These are mainly confined to the 
boys. The girls, as they are born into the home, are likely to be 
regarded as burdens, and not fit subjects for instruction further 
than to be trained for menial service in the field and the house. 
For this reason woman’s condition here is terribly degraded. At 
ten or twelve years of age she is married, and then, if an Islam, 
she must be veiled, so as to exhibit her face only to her husband. 
Even if she does by accident, and her master finds it out, she is 
subject to the severest punishment. So on the street, in the cars, 
er on the boat, she must be veiled in such a manner as to hide her 
personality. 

Of the Moslem population, not one in five can read and write, 
and this includes by far the majority of the people. Surely gross 
darkness is brooding over them. It seems hardly possible that 
these can be the descendants of those who piled up the pyramids 
and built the grand cities of Memphis, Heliopolis, Thebes, and 
Alexandria. 

THE COPTS. 

These are numerous in some sections of Egypt. They are unlike 
the Moslems in looks and religion. They must have sprung from 
the old Phonicians and Greeks. They are Christian in the sense 
that those are who belong to the Greek Church. Generally these 


are more or less interested in schools. They have lands in the coun- 
try whose income is devoted to the support of schools for their own 
children. Towever, they have none that could rank as first-class. 
Their mode of life is similar to the Mohammedans. They love 
the dirt as well as they. It is true they have elementary schools 
for their boys and girls, as a rule. Still the children do not ad- 
vance far enough in their studies to become quickened in mind and 
heart. The height of their ambition is to do as their fathers have 
done. They are bound to take the medicine they did, and abide 
the consequences. They cultivate no real love for the beautiful. 
For this reason, in the home, in the school, on the farm, or in the 
shop, they display no taste for the comely. Ugliness is stamped 
upon all they do. They appear to enjoy building around some fine 
old temple and hiding its beauties and harmonies. They have 
no appreciation of the relics they find further than to exchange 
them for money. So true education does not exist among them. 
Their priests and teachers are of a low order. Were there nothing 
better, we might well despair of light and knowledge coming to 
this land. There would be no improvements in cultivating the 
soil, improving navigation, or building house and church; for all 
this is now being rudely done. They have not one neat, pleasant 
school-house or church in the country. 


MISSION WORK IN EGYPT. 


The Orient has been propitious in throwing radiance over the 
earth. Light has come out of the East even unto the West. The 
star of empire has been toward the sunset. It was Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, England, America. But the Occident has already began to 
throw back a glow and warmth which promise the sunrise land 
better things than it has bestowed. Not from the golden slope, 
but surely from our western States, twenty-five years since, means 
were raised by the Presbyterian Church and a missionary was sent 
to Egypt to plant the standard of the cross. The beginning seemed 
small and somewhat forbidding. But the little seed germinates in 
the dark, and so it was with this movement; as the blade first 
appeared, it feebly presaged what the blade and the full corn would 
be. Still, after a growth of a quarter of a century, it is pleasant to 
look upon the fields, for they are whitening for the harvest. In 
Alexandria, Cairo, up and down the Nile, are some sixty mission 
schools. In these are being taught more than five thousand boys 
and girls, coming from Protestant, Coptic, Moslem, Catholic, Greek, 
and Jewish families. 

At Asyoot there is a Training College and Seminary, where 
three hundred and fifty young men and women are being prepared 
to teach. At Cairo there are Boarding and Day schools, which 
contain several hundred students, of both sexes. In these schools 
earnest work is being done, after methods similar to those in our 
schools of the same grade. It was introduced and has been kept 





up by Rev. Dr. Watson, Rev. Mr. Harvey, and Rev. Dr. Hogg. 





The first two are Americans; the last was a native of Scotland, 
and, to the great sorrow of his co-workers and church, he departed 
this life but a few weeks ago. These veterans in the cause have an 
able corps of assistants. In most of the places where there is a 
school there is a church. 

The brightest and best children of the country are in these mis- 
sion schools, and the most apt are being trained for teachers. In 
fact, they already have many native teachers in their schools. Let 
the work go on as it has for, twenty-five years more, and what a 
revolution for the better it will bring to Egypt. These schools are 
known throughout the country, and are popular among all classes. 
The natives hold the missionaries and their teachers in high esteem, 
and speak of them as good Christians. Every year new missions 
are being started in villages and cities by opening schools, and this 
prepares the way for the spread of the Gospel, proving that the 
teacher is the true missionary. He can enter a place and begin his 
work without enemies to thwart his endeavors; and, if apt to teach, 
he is sure to call about him youths desirous of instruction. He has 
learned not to forestall his work by outward professions and high- 
sounding names, declaring he is of the English, or some other 
church, having come for the sole purpose of demolishing all relig- 
ions not in conformity with his own creed. But he presents him- 
self as one desirous of doing good; and so, by his works, he is 
sure to draw strangers and those bound down by false dogmas to 
him; and, as he teaches them to think, he is certain to lead them 
out of error into the truth. So the missionary teacher’s success 
surpasses, by far, that of the mere preacher who goes among them 
to lead them to Christ. I know of one instance where a preacher 
labored for fourteen years and made only two converts during that 
time. Now, a live teacher in his place would have accomplished a 
hundred-fold more, and at much less expense. I refer particularly 
to this subject to encourage the teacher to realize how worthy and 
exalted is his vocation. It is well we are coming to a fuller appre- 
ciation of his work at home and abroad. 

The mission schools in Egypt are mostly under the charge of 
Americans ; and, from their good fruits, the natives and foreigners 
who are being blest by them have been led to hold our country in 
the highest esteem ; they have come to look upon it as a land of the 
noblest institutions. It is pleasant to witness such results; and we 
should take courage to do more in the future than in the past for 


education, and especially for our public schools. We ought to give 
back better things than we have received; and we shall, if we are 
true to our opportunities. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
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Dr. J. J. Ryan, St. Louis, Mo., says: ‘‘ Il invariably prescribe 
it in fevers; also in convalescence from wasting and debilitating 
diseases, with admirable results. I also find it a tonic to an en- 
feebled condition of the genital organs.’’ 
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GYMNASTICS IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 





BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. 


There are several things jin regard to instruction iu 
gymnastics in the German common schools that are worth 
In the first place, the object to be attained 


considering. 
It may be stated, in general, to be the 


is a definite one. 
development of bodily power and dexterity. 
this development is to be secured by such a process of 
training as will produce health, a graceful carriage, and 
punctual obedience. 
for instruction in this department. It is usually one-story 
high, and stands apart from the school-house, at the 
farther part of the play-ground. By this arrangement 
the noise and jar from the exercises do not disturb the 
school. 
ous kinds, such as parallel bars, ladders, vertical poles, 
spring-boards, ropes, ete. 

Formal gymnastic exercises are not usually begun till 
the third school-year. From that time on they are obli- 
gatory, as much so as arithmetic or reading; and, so far 
as my observation went, they are no more neglected. It 
does not seem to be the policy in Germany to require 
more than can be done in the schools. If it is thought 
best to have a certain kind of work done, that work is 
done till it is deemed expedient to put something else in 


its place. 


But then | 


Then the means provided are ample. | 
Connected with each public school is a building designed | 


The gymnasium is fitted with apparatus of vari- 





sium. These two hours are divided into two lessons of 


vne hour each. The Germans think this is a better | 


The distribution of time among the classes is such| not for amusement. It was work, and not play. The 
,as to give each pupil two hours a week in the gymna-| teachers were kind and genia 


l, but did not sacrifice the 


purpose of the lesson to the mere pleasure of the pupils. 
The teachers of this subject were the regular teachers 


. . ‘ 
| arrangement than more and shorter lessons. Their theory | of the school. Not every teacher taught gymnastics. 


is that exercise of sufficient vigor and length to produce | 
fatigue, although coming but twice a week, will cause | these did most of this kind of teaching. 


_more development of power than a larger number of exer- 
_cises that fall short of the fatigue point. But whether 
| this theory has developed the present practice, or whether 
the practice has éaused the theory, is a matter of doubt. 


class into the gymnasium every half-day, or even every 
day. In the large schools two hours a week for each class 
is enough to keep the gymnasium in constant use. But 
there is much to be said on the side of prolonged exercise. 


The lessons that I saw were generally managed with | 


great care. They began with easy exercises, such as 
marching, and free movements with the arms, and changed 
gradually to those of greater severity. When the time 
came for the pupils to suspend themselves by ropes in 
swinging, to climb ladders and parallel vertical bars with 
the hands, and to perform other exercises requiring much 
| strength, they were called out in squads; so that much of 
the time was spent in resting. But toward the close of 
| the lesson the work was so managed that all the class per- 
| formed with vigor. One feature of this instruction was 
| noticeable ; it was designed for an educational end, and 


Of course it would be impossible to take each separate | 








Some had a special liking and aptitude for this work, and 
But all who 
taught this subject were teachers first, and teachers of 
gymnastics in addition. This was not peculiar to this 
It was the same in music, drawing, sewing, 
All who taught were trained for 
This general training 


subject. 
knitting, and the like. 
the work of teaching in general. 
included training for teaching gymnastics. 

I attended a portion of an examination of candi- 
dates in this subject. It consisted of four parts: 
(1) The writing of a theme upon the subject, for which 
they were allowed three hours; (2) An oral examination 
in the principles and methods of teaching gymnastics ; 
(3) Teaching a set of physical exercises, specially selected 
for the occasion, to a class of children in presence of the 
examiners; and (4) Performing a large number of exer- 
cises at the dictation of the examiners. Then the exercises 
themselves are specially described in the guide for teach- 
ers, so that experts determine what is to be done, as well 
as the qualification of the teachers. 








— Silence is the element in which great things fasbion 
themselves together.— Carlyle. 
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The Stadent’s Mythology is a practical work, 
repared by an experienced teacher, and designed 
or pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like 

the greater number of those attending our schools 
and academies, are not likely to enter upon a reg- 
ular classical course. 

Great care has been taken to avoid all taint of 
pagan corruption of a nature to offend delicacy, while 
enough information is given to insure a clear under- 
standing of all allusions to mythology met with in 
ordinary readings. 

An admirably arranged text-book on a subject 
of fascinating interest. It gives, in the briefest 
compass, all that one needs to know of them in 
order to understand the frequent allusions to them 
in modern as well as ancient literature, and is more 
portable and available than any dictionary that 
we know of. It gives an account, also, of poets 
of classic fable, with the heroes celebrated by them, 
the sybils, oracles, classic games, and the Greek 
drama, with brief notices of the myths of other 
nations and an account of the classic authors to 
whom reference is made. 
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Experience has shown that beginners learn more 
muilie and remember the facts much longer from 
small books containing the salient points of the 
sabject logically arranged. 

his is especially true of the study of history. 
The student needs at first a clear, firm outline; 
and this once acquired, the subsequent filling in 
can be accomplished with ease and without the 
aid of an instructor. 

Impressed by experience with the great need for 
such a work, the author of the ‘* Primer of 
United States History,’’ encouraged by the suc- 
cess of that work, resolved to attempt the much 
more difficult task of reducing to like form the 
history of England. 











THE NAT’LAND NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDv- 
CATION, says: “‘To reduce in outline THE History 
OF ENGLAND was no easy task, yet we sind that the 
author has been eminently successful. To follow this 
admirable outline will save the time and drudgery of 
the instructor. The genealogical tables of the ruling 
families and their contemporaries, and the suggest- 


Now Ready: 14th (Revised) Edi- 
tion, with 20 new pages, including the 
“ Declaration of Independence,” “ The 
Constitution of the United States,” and 
its Amendments, ete., with Questions. 


ARMSTRONG'S “2 
lyn Pablic a PRIMER 
UNITED 


STATES Stet 
Copies sent ror examina PTT STORY. 


Albany Noeor- 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 


New York aud Breok- 


mal Colleges. 





‘*A model historical primer, full in its state- 
ments, discriminating in its selection of events, 
clear and direct in its style, and comprehensive 
in ite general outline of American affairs. The 
value of such a book is apparent at a glance. Of 
large histories of the United States there is no lack, 
but of shorter histories there is a great need. A 
work of this character, thoroughly trustworthy in 
its statements, is of almost equal importance to the 
young student and to the general reader. It rep- 
resents an amount of work of which its brief pages 
give no adequate impression. To condense, and 
yet to omit nothing essential to the complete state- 
ment of events, requires the fullest command of the 
subject, and the most intelligent understanding of 
the mutual relation of all the facts involved.’’ 











PREST. HUNTER, of New York City Normal Col- 
lege, says: ‘* Lhave carefully examined ARMSTRONG’S 
PRIMER. The style is clear and simple, the promi- 
nent and important facts concisely stated, and a mass 
of useless detail wisely omitted. As a text-book for 











SUPLEE’S 
TRENCH 
ON WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 


From the Latest Revised Edition, with au 
Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words 
for Lllustrations, and Questions 

for Examinations. 


By Pror. T. D. SUPLEE. 

A set of questions has been prepared, designed 
not only to call forth the facts stated by the au- 
thor, but also to follow up lines of thought sug- 
gested by him. At the end of each lecture a list 
of words has been added, illustrating its various 
topics, and intended to encourage original 
on the part of the pupil. 

The new arrangement of the text, analysis, and 
questions, cannot fail to be of great assistance both 
to the teacher and pupil. 

Trencu ‘On THE Stupy OF WORDS,”’ orig- 
inally in lectures, was but poorly adapted for use 
as a text-book. The editor has long deplored 
this, in common with other teachers; hence the 
present volume. The advantages claimed for it are 
self-evident. 


THE NAT'L AND N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION says 
“ The editor, in common with other teachers, felt theneed 
of making this work more practical as a text book 
schools. The indexical outline of the lecture is very val- 
uable, on account of its fullness; this feature alone doub- 
les the original valee of the work. The blackboard exer- 
cises at the close of each lecture have been prepared with 
t care, and will be found extremely practical in the 
ands of an intelligentteacher. The questions on the 
chapters will be valuable tests of the pupils’ know! " 
and the additional words for illustration are inten to 
lead to original thought and investigation. The edito 
shows an entbusiastic love for the study of w " 
has performed a work for American teachers and stu- 
dents for which they should be profoundly grateful.” 


12mo, Cloth, 400 pages; net price, $1.00. 











Vo_uME, 315 pp., CLorn, $1.25. Copies sent 
t-free for examination, with a view to intro- 
pet in school or college, for 75 CENTS. 





ive text and searching questions, combine to make 
this work a model.”’ 


beginners it is admir 





Jound invaluable. 


le, and as a hand-book in con- 
nection with a larger work for older pupils it will be 





Ci ‘or examination sent. tage paid, on re 
ceipt of 55 cents. J sey _ 





bes~ Special Terms to Teachers, etc., for Introduction. 


Catalogues and Descriptive Circulars sent on application, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 

















CASSELL & COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The Cheapest and Most Complete French 


CASSELL’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


(French-English and English-French.) 


New and Enlarged Edition. 186th Thousand. 1,150 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Among the special features of the new and enlarged edition are the following: 


It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 1,150 pages,— extra crown 
&8vo. New words to the number of 3,000 have been added. It has been revised by the latest edition 
It has been entirely reset in new type. 

It contains many new features not found in any other 
existing Dictionary. It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, and, so far as modern 
spelling is concerned, the omly accurate Dictionary of the French language published in this coun- 


of the Dictionary of the French Academy. 
rected by Professor RouBAUD, B.A. (Paris). 


try. Specimen pages sent free on application. 


Dictionary Published. 


cloth. Price, $6.00. 


It has been cor-| for whom it is designed.” 





THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by Stpnry J. Low, B.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford; Lecture on Modern 
History, King’s College, London; and F. S, PULLING, M.A., late Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, 


In one large octavo volume of 1119 pages, bound in extra 


The London Atheneum says: “This book will really be a great boon to every one who makes a study of 
English history. The book is printed in double columns royal octavo, and consists of 1,119 pages, including 
a very useful index to subjects on which separate articles are not given. . 
evidence of incompleteness anywhere, . . . and we cordially commend the volume to the use of those 


It is really difficult to find 


From the British Quarterly Review, in its issue of January, 1885: ‘It is singular that so desirable a work 
as the ‘ Dictionary of English History’ should not have been thought of before. . 
appeared of late which are likely to prove more generally useful than the ‘ Dictionary of English History.’ 
It fills a place that has so far remained vacant in our libraries, and it fills it worthily.” 


Few books have 





Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER, Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin 
of about 20,000 common Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have @ 
Tale toTell. 17th Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra crown 8yo, 
1,070 pages, one-half morocco, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 





The Reader’s Handbook 
OF FACTS, CHARACTERS, PLOTS, AND REFERENCES. 


By the Rev. Dr. BREWER. Extra crown 8vo, nearly 1,200 pages, one 
half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3.50. . 





A Dictionary of Miracles, 
IMITATIVE, REALISTIC, AND DOGMATIC. 


Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, over 600 pages, one-half morocco, gilt top, 
Price, $2.50. 


Intermediate Text - Book of Physical 
Science. 


By F. H. BowMAN, D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., Fellow of the Geological 
Chemical, and Royal Microscopical Societies ; Straton Prizeman and 
Gold Medalist in Technology, University of Edinburgh. Illustrated, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 














German-English and English - German 
Pronouncing Dictionary. 


With an Appendix containing the most important changes introduced 
into German Orthography in 1880, by the Prussian Minister of Educa- 
tion. Crown 8yvo, 864 pp., cloth. Price, $1.50. 








Latin - English and English - Latin 
Dictionary. 


With Brief, Illustrative Quotations, Mythological Notices, and Short 
Biographies. Crown 8vo, 890 pp. Price, $1.50. 








First Lessons in German Reading. 


By FRAULEIN JAGst, of the Princess Helena College, Ealing. 1 vol., 
12mo. Price, 40 cemts. 


The Shakespeare Reading - Book. 


Being seventeen of Shakespeare’s Plays, abridged for the Use of Schools 
and Public Readings. By H. CourTHOPE BowEN, M A., author of 
“‘ Studies in English,” ‘Simple English Poems,” etc. Crown 8vo, 452 
pp., cloth edition. Price, $1.25. 2 











“A Work of Immense Utility.—Both an Encyclopedia and a Dictionary.” 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


Au cutirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to all 
the Words in the English Language, with a fall ac- 
count of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and 
Use. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. TO BE COMPLETED IN 
ABOUT 14 DIVISIONAL VOLUMES. Price, $3.00 per volume. 





This work will form a complete Dictionary of the English Language, 
giving the etymology of each word, and its proper pronunciation, its 

efinitions, and its various significations. In addition to this, certain 
subjects will be treated in the exhaustive form more specialiy charac- 
teristic of an Encyclopedia. The present work will contain several 
hundred words not included in any other English dictionary; while the 
definitions given and the examples quoted are the result of original re- 
search and independent study. 9 volumes now ready. y sub- 
scription only. 


Specimen pages of THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY will be sent 
Sree to any address on application. 


Dictionary of English Literature. 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their Works, 
3 Ba enone Sma. 776 pages, extraf-cap, 4to, cloth. Price, 


The Story of English -Literature. 


By ANNA BUCKLAND. 1 Vol., large 12mo, 530 pages. Price, $1.50. 
ae oe volume, finely written, suitable alike for the student and 
e library. 
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A WATER-LILY. 





O star on the breast of the river, 

O marvel of bloom and grace, 

Did you fall straight down from heaven 
Out of the sweetest place ? 

You are white as the thoughts of an angel ; 


is full of wisdom. Speaking of the imperative duty of ed-| schools in Chicago and vicinity, in the general giving 


ucating all the people in such general studies as give ver- 
satility and the ability to pass easily from one trade or 
occupation to another, he says, “ The ability to readjust 
one’s vocation is what is most needed.” A large part of 
the industries of the civilized world are undergoing con- 
tinual evolution and revolution. The man who has mas- 





Your heart is steeped in the sun ; 
Did you grow in the golden city, 
My pure and radiant one ? 

Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven ; 
None gave me wy saintly white ; 
It slowly grew from the darkness 
Down in the dreary night. 

From the ooze of the silent river 

I won my glory and grace. 

White souls fall not, O my poet; 


They rise to the sweetest place. 
—Mrs. M. F. Butts. 











CHICAGO LETTER. 


IN PATRIOTISM. 


BY SIMON GILBERT, D.D. 


EDUCATION 


> 


“A cityless man,” says Aristotle, “is either a super- 
- human being or else a contemptible fellow.” A “man 
without a country” is either less than human, or else a 
wretch to be pitied. A traitor to his country is a man not 
fit to live in any country. 

As I write there go on, underneath my window, the 
blare of trumpets, the clangor of drums, the tramp of ten 
thousand feet, and the varied shouts of the thousands who 
crowd all the highways and sideways from which the in- 
spiring spectacle may be witnessed. It is Decoration Day. 

This proposition will be accepted without argument: 
We ought to be planting in all the public schools of the 
country the germs, at least, of all that we wish to have 
appear in the citizenship of the country. Otherwise, the 
American system of common schools has no adequate jus- 
tification for its being. 

The continued symposium in recent numbers of THE 
JOURNAL, on Manual Training in Public Education, has 
been admirable. Some of the points made, and defini- 
tions given, have been strikingly good ; equally lucid and 
luminous. This, for instance, from Dr. Wm. T. Harris 





tered but one specialty is liable to awake, almost any morn- 
ing, and find himself stranded. 

But in a country like ours the vocation of citizenship is 
most exacting. The times are always in process of change. 
New social and political and industrial and economic 
problems are continually emerging. As Professor Phelps 
has put it, we are living right in “the torrent of the 
years.” How easy for the uneducated and the misedu- 
cated to be swept off their feet, and be made to plunge on, 
in the excitements of the hour, into blunders unspeakably 
mischievous, the past few weeks shows only too clearly. 

Patriotism is as truly a matter of education as anything 
else is. It is by no means an affair of sheer instinct. 
Love of country, like other loves, grows by that it feeds 
on. Seventy per cent. of the population of Boston are | 
foreigners or children of foreigners ; eighty-eight per cent. 
of New York, and ninety per cent. of Chicago, are either 
themselves foreign-born or else children of parents born 
in other countries. What is there in the total curriculum 
of the public-school education which they need more than 
education in patriotism, by which they sball be taught to 
readjust themselves to the new social and political con- 
ditions ? 

If any one, east or west, imagines that that bomb of 
dynamite which was exploded the other day in Haymarket 
square, Chicago, has so opened the eyes of everybody that 
all danger from similar sources are past, he is, as it seems 
to me, immensely mistaken. That bomb of deviltry and 
death will no doubt be historic. Its explosion dates an- 
other epoch. Nevertheless it is, to those who have the 
wisdom to discern it, a symptom almost infinitely signifi- 
cant. And no class of our people should be more alive 
to the warning of it, the meaning and lesson of it, as 
regards their part in the comprehensive education of the 
citizens about to be, than the teachers in our public schools. 

Was it not a fit and a fine thing just done by the public 





up of Fridey last, just before Decoration Day, to what 
might be termed Patriot’s Day? The idea, I believe, 
was suggested by a lady. She felt it so keenly “in her 
bones” that she could not desist from pressing it upon 
the attention of the members of the Board of Education. 
The project, so reasonable, was readily accepted and was 
with enthusiam carried out by both teachers and scholars. 
The ordinary exercises of the school were laid aside and 
the day given to the singing of patriotic songs, the recita- 
tions of the most stirring memories of heroic sacrifices and 
achievements, the reading of original essays, declamation 
of orations, and so forth, with addresses from teachers or 
other distinguished persons. 

As was well said by the Inter Ocean of the city, if 
children can be taught to be anarchists and socialiste,—if 
they can be led through indifference and inattention to 
absorb rebellious and incendiary sentiments, it would seem 
that a little more attention to the teaching of patriotic sen- 
timents would not be out of order. The making of the 
next generation is in the hands of this, and it would 
be a shame and a crime if the coming American,—from 
whatever parentage he come,—should be left in the brut- 
ishness of the man without a country, or with soul so 
dark and drear as that he could never know the glorious 
fervor and exaltation of conscious patriotism. 


As for such teachers in our public and other schools, 
who love the depth of nature, the breadth of culture, the 
elevation of character “‘touched with emotion,” and the 
special form of discipline which really go to fit them for 
their vocation, the mere suggestion of the thought here 
presented will beenough. Please recall to mind that noble 
poem of Lowell’s, “The Sower,” which shows how easy 
it is for the curseful seeds of evil to get themselves scat- 
tered broadcast before heedless eyes, along with the good. 
The last two stanzas are these : 

** Then marked I how each germ of truth 
Which through the dotard’s fingers ran 


Was mated with a dragon’s tooth, 
Whence there sprang up an armed man. 


** T shouted, but he could not hear: 
Made signs, but he could not see ; 
And still without a doubt or fear 
Broadcast he scattered anarchy.’’ 
What if we should yet have throughout the public 
Schools of America, something answering to what may be 


termed Patriot’s Day? 
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ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 
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(School Edition.) 
Merchant of Venice, 
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5S. The Story of the Zncid. 
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60. Swift's Gulliver’s Voyage te Lilliput. Julius Caesar, 
61. Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon (Con- pimpest, 
densed). King Lear, 
King Henry V., 


62. Alcestis of Euripides (Translated in meter). 


The English Classic Series also includes 
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ity College, Dublin. Cloth, flexible, 96 pages. $3.00 
per dozen; specimen copy, 25 cents. 
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Containing Explanatory Notes, Sketch of Milton’s 
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of the Best Known Critics. Cloth, flexible, 94 pages. 


PARADISE LOST. Books |. & Il. 


With Notes. Cloth, flexible, 158 pages. 
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The Prologue of Geoffrey Chaucer. With Life of 
the Author, Notices, Grammar, Critical and Explan- 
atory Notes,and Index to Obsolete and Didjut 
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THE STANDARD GEOGRAPHIES. 
MITCHELL’S SERIES. 


The publishers of Mitchell's Geographies announce 
with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of 
the following books, constituting the 


Common-School Series: 


Mitchell’s First Lessons in Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Primary Geography, 
Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 





(State Editions.) 


a 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


This revision differs in scope and character from the 
current alterations that are required to be made from 
time to time in every geographical series. It was neces- 
sitated by the progress of geographical knowledge, and 
especially by the spirit of conquest and colonization so 
strongly developed of late years by the leading powers 
of the world. At the same time, the revision has been so 
arranged as to give rise to the least possible disturbance 
in the use of former editions with the present. 
cludes 


NEW PLATES--NEW MAPS— 
NEW TABLES—NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


and the several books of the series have been kept in en- 
tire accord with one another, and with the most ad- 
vanced geographical information. 


SPELLERS. 


New American Primary. 
New American Pronouncing. 
New American Advanced. 





ARITHMETICS. 


New American. 
New American. 
New American. 
New American Practical 
Graded Problems. 


Part I. 
Part II. 
Part III. 
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LATIN. 
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LONGFELLOW. 
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RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. A series of graphic historical stud- 
ies, intended to present the stories of the different nations that have attained prominence in 
history. In the story-form the current of each national life will be distinctly indicated, and 
its picturesque and noteworthy periods and episodes will be presented for the reader in their 
philosophical relations to each other as well as to universal history. The subjects of the different 
volumes will be planned to cover connecting and, as far as possible, consecutive epochs or periods, 
so that the set when completed will present in a comprehensive narrative the chief events in the 
great StoRY OF THE NATIONS; but it will, of course, not always prove practicable to issue the 
several volumes in their chronological order. 
and in handsome 12mo form. They are adequately illustrated and furnished with maps and in- 
dexes. They are sold separately, at a price of $1.50 each. * * * * The following is a 
partial list of the subjects thus far determined upon : 


THE STORY OF tEGYPT. Prof. Gro. Raw- 
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4 
“ 


4“ 


“ 


sé 


+“ 


“cé 


4a 


LINSON. 
‘“ *CHALDEA,. Z. RAGOZIN. 
‘© #GREECE, Prof. JAMES 


A. Harrison, Washington 
and Lee University. 

“ *ROME. ARTHUR GILMAN, 

“ #THE JEWS. Prof. JAMES 
K. Hosmer, Washington 
University of St. Louis. 

*tCARTHAGE. Prof. AL- 
FRED J. CHURCH, Univer- 
sity College, London. 

* GAUL. 

* BYZANTIUM. 
TON T. LEWIS. 

“© EARLY BRITAIN. 


CHARL- 


“ THE GOTHS. HENBY 
BRADLEY. 

*“ THE NORMANS. SARAH 
O, JEWETT. 

“ +PERSIA. 5S. G. W. BEN- 
JAMIN. 


‘6 #SPAIN. Rev. E. E. and 
Swsan HALgE. 





The “‘ Stories’ are printed in good readable type, 


THE STORY OF *GERMANY. S. Barina 


GOULD. 
s6 66 ‘* THE ITALIAN REPUB. 
> LICS. 
66 66 ‘6 HOLLAND. Prof. E. C. 
THOROLD ROGERS, 

‘“ *NORWAY. Hvsatmar H. 
BoYESEN. 

‘© +tTHE MOORS IN SPAIN. 
STANLEY LANE- POOLE. 

“tHUNGARY. Prof. A. 
VAMBERY. 

THE ITALIAN KING 
DOM. W. L. ALDEN. 

** tALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 
Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY, of 
the University of Dublin. 

THE HANSE TOWNS. 
HELEN ZIMMERN. 

ASSYRIA. Z. Raaozin. 


tTHE SARACENS. Ar- 
THUR GILMAN. 


TURKEY. STANLEY 
LANE-POOLE. 


“ be 


6é “ 


“é “é sé 


“ “ “é 
‘<é ‘é “é 





* Are now ready. 
t For fall season of 1886, : 





Ministers, Sunday - School Teach- 
ers, Parents, and all Students 
of the Bible should examine 


SCRIPTURES FOR YOUNG READ- 
ERS. Arranged and edited by Rev. Epw. T. 
BARTLETT, A.M., Dean of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Divinity School, Philadelphia, and JoHN 
P, Peters, Ph.D., Professor of the Old Testa- 
ment Languages and Literature in the P. E. 
Divinity School in Philadelphia. To be com- 
plete in three volumes, of which two volumes 
will be given to the Old and one to the New 
Testament. 


NOW READY, 
Vouvume I., comprising the 


HEBREW STORY FROM THE CRE- 
ATION TO THE EXILE. 


I.—Hebrew Story from the Beginning to the 
time of Saul. 

II.—The Kingdom of all Israel. 

III.—Samaria, the Northern Kingdom. 

IV.— Judah, from Rehoboam to the Exile. 


Printed in a handsome 12mo volume of over 
500 pages, in clear, readable type. Cloth, extra, 
$1.50. 


“ Admirably conceived and admirably executed. 
.... Itis the Bible story in Bible words. .... The 
work of scholarly and devout men. .... Will prove 
a help to Bible study.”—Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D. 

“Tcongratulate you on the issue of a work which, 
Iam sure, will finda wide welcome, and the excel- 
lent features of which make it of permanent value,” 
— Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Ass’t Bishop ef New 
York. 





HOW SHOULD I PRONOUNCE? 
or, The Art of Correct Pronunciation. By 
W. H. P. Puyre. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ Tappreciate its value and indorse your work as 
& most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak our 
language correctly.”—EDWIN BooTu. 

“ We commend the volume as the best in its way of 
any yet presented to the public.”—Zvening Tran- 
script (Boston). 

“ For thorough instruction, and in sound scientific 
treatment, it excels any handy book now before the 
public.”’— Globe (Boston). 





OLD-TIME CLASSICS. Edited by 
Joun S. Wuitr, LL.D. 16mo, printed from 
new type, and fully illustrated. 


I, PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 2 vols., $2.50, 


II, THE HISTORIES OF HERODOTUS. 
2 vols, $2.50. 


“ Tt is a pleasure to see in so beautiful and elegant 
a form great books of the worid.”— Literary World 
(Boston). 

“Shows admirable scholarship and judgment.”— 
The Critic (N. Y.) 


HUMOROUS MASTERPIECES from 
American Literature. Edited by Epw. T. 
MASON. Three volumes, printed uniform with 
‘* Prose Masterpieces from Modern Essayists.”’ 
The editor covers with his selections American 
literature from the times of the first writings of 
Washington Irving to the present day. 

3 vols, 16mo, $4.50. - 





** Special terms to teachers for examination and introduction. Educational lists sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 
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— Helen Hays has a new story, Aspirations. 

— Cut is a West Point novel by G. I. Cervus. 

— The success of the Literary World is gratifying. 
— Rey. A. D. Mayo spends the summer in Boston. 
— Have we done our part for the summer schools ? 

— ‘* James Otis’’ is James Otis Kaler, of Philadelphia. 

— “‘ Hope Harvey ”’ is Miss Susan Oak Curtis, of Maine. 

— Clara S. Weeks has prepared a Text-Book of Nursing. 

— Edward King is making a deserved success of literature. 

— J. J. Lyons represents the Boston School Supply Company. 

— A. C. Stocking proposes a little honest rest and recreation for 
himself in July, and his friends wish him joy. 

— Prof. L. T. Townsend, author of Credo, is among the contrib- 
utors from whom our readers are to hear this autumn. 

— Isaac Huse, Jr., our Utah news editor, has made a great suc- 
cess of the New West Education Commission schools. 

— Prof. Moses True Brown’s book on the philosophy of oratory 
gives a new impetus to the study of the science and art of elocution. 

— Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg will write up the National School of 
Methods and other Saratoga attractions. 

— J. Y. Bergen, Jr., of Peabody, will have a remarkably able 
series of science papers in our columns this season. 

— The principle of the ‘‘ Loaves and Fishes ’’ perquisites of the 
politicians is doomed. Statesmanship must rise above politics. 

— President Cleveland’s marriage is the most memorable inci- 
dent,—historically,—in his presidential life thus far. 

— Judge Barrett’s rulings and decisions in the bribery cases will 
make him famous. 

— The death of Gen. Joel Dorman Steele, the popular professor, 
at Elmira, N. Y., removed a valuable member of the profession. 

— The half-breed rebellion cost the Canadian government 26 
men killed, 206 wounded, and $4,700,000. 

— Berlin University had 348 law students in 1860 and 1,441 in 
1881; Leipzig had 257 in 1862, and 1,130 in 1871. 

— Richard T. Ely is an expert on the Labor Question in Amer- 
ica, upon which subject he has written a valuable treatise. 

— E. R. Champlin’s articles in the Christian Union, on the 
** Unheralded Poets,’’ are valuable. 

— Mark Twain is getting rich in his publishing business, and 
has lost his inspiration for writing. 

— ‘* John Winthrop ”’ of the Independent, is Rev. J. W. Bal- 
lentine, of the Pilgrim Church, Dorchester. 

— Mrs. Helen M. Gongar, a Western journalist, is spending the 
season in Germany studying the social and industrial situation in 
England and Ireland. 

— Mr. Stevens, the American cyclist who is making a tour 


around the world, was arrested on his machine while crossing the 
frontier of Afghanistan. 





— Abba Goold Woolson’s study of George Eliot, and Her Hero- 
ine is good, but is hardly the best of Mrs. Woolson’s literary 
criticisms, 

— If there is a busier man in the management of affairs than 
Charles F. King, of the Lewis School, Boston Highlands, name 
him. 

— E. P. Tenney, author of Agamentacus and other popular 
stories, is residing at Manchester-by-the-Sea, and doing literary 
work, 

— Estelle M. Hatch’s report of Dr, Goodale’s Botanical Lect- 
ures have done much credit to her pen. It is the hardest of re- 
portorial work as artistically done as the simplest. 

— Prof. Alexander Graham Bell is one of the most famous and 
useful members of the teaching profession. By the way, teachers 
have frequently been inventors. 

— President Cleveland has presented the Sultan, through the 
United States Minister, one thousand views of scenery in different 
parts of the United States, portraits of celebrated and typical In- 
dians, etc. 

— Frank D. Millett, one of the most successful and brilliant 
American artists, is spending the season abroad. He has a home 
in New York City and another in East Bridgewater. Mr. Millett 
was the popular ‘‘ Drummer boy ”’ of our regiment in 1865, and a 
company comrade of whom his associates have only pleasant 
memories. 

— Senator Chace of Rhode Island deserves much credit for his 
efforts to secure the passage of a copyright bill which proposes to 
give to foreign authors copyright in the United States, upon the 
condition that their books shall be printed in this country, and to 
prohibit the importation of foreign copyrighted books. It contains 
no provision as to reciprocal use of stereotype plates in the two coun- 
tries. It is understood that in consideration of the passage of such 
a bill by Congrrss Great Britain will give to American authors the 
benefit of the copyright in their country. 

— Dr. H. M. Lane, formerly of Lynn, Mass., has been revisit- 
ing the country for the purpose of looking into the results of in- 
dustrial education, especially in connection with public school work. 
Dr. Lane for many years has been engaged in educational and pro- 
fessional work in Brazil, and, although for a few years past living 
in Missouri, has now returned to the Empire to labor in connection 
with the educational work of the U. S. Presbyterian Church, North, 
This mission has now six schools in Brazil, containing more than 
seven hundred pupils, The central institution is at the city of Sao 
Paulo, a university city of 60,000 people, in a delightful situation 
among the highlands. The buildings of this school are valued at 
$60,000. The course of study includes our American primary, 
secondary, and high school, normal and theological departments, 
with opportunity for collegiate study. Dr. Lane is strongly im- 
pressed with the importance of adding some form of industrial 
training to these schools, of which he is to be the general director. 





The Brazilian government is also establishing an important sem- 
inary at the same place, and has consulted the doctor on the 
matter of the introduction of industrial training into the usual liter- 
ary course of study. The approaching new era of Brazil, when 
slavery will be completely abolished, in the opinion of the most 
eminent authorities presents a fit occasion for the general introduc- 
tion of an industrial training which shall at once proclaim the dignity 
of labor and associate work of all kinds with the skilled brain, and 
which alone can redeem cOmmon labor from its old curse of menial 
drudgery. Dr. Lane is thoroughly informed concerning matters 
in Brazil, and it could be wished that he might be invited to Topeka 
to meet the teachers there assembled in national council. 


APPRECIATED CONGRATULATIONS. 


My DreAR Mr. WINSHIP :—I am glad you are in the editorial 
chair of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. It is improving, and has 
my hearty approval and support. I wish you much success. Will 
try to write something for its columns before long. 

Very truly, A. P. STONE. 











Springfield, Mass., 1886. 

My Dear Mr. WINSHIP :—Valuable and indispensable to 
teachers as THE JOURNAL has been in the past, I predict that, 
under your control, it will be (as indeed it now is) one of the most 
reliable exponents of the soundest principles and best methods in 
education to be found in this country. trust you may receive a 

nerous support from all teachers interested in their profession. 
Sinden a check for my subscription to THE JOURNAL. 

Yours cordially, 
R. F. Le1@Hton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Mr. A. E. Winsuip :—Permit one of the earliest subscribers 
and constant readers of THE JOURNAL to congratulate you upon 
the marked improvement in its editorial exhibit, and to express his 
appreciation of aera apparent in its late issues. 
Waston, Pa., 1886. W. W. CorrinGHamM. 

Mr. A. E. WInsHIP,—My Dear Sir :—It is quite apparent 
that THe JOURNAL has received new vigor. To my mind it is 
cut more closely to the /ivest educational issues and interests. You 
have my warmest wishes for its greater success. 

Yours sincerely, C. L. Hunt, A.M., 
eee Superintendent Falmouth ( Mass.) Schools. 





— The New ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and THE 
AMERICAN TEACHER are manifesting the personality and the 
facility of the new management under the new editor, Rev. A. E. 
Winship, late secretary of the New West Education Commission, 
formerly a teacher in the Bridgewater Normal School, and the au- 
thor of a well-known book upon Methods and Principles in Bible 
Study and Teaching. ‘There appears a new vivacity and practical 
character of articles, and a recasting of some of the features of the 

pers which will not fail to be properly appreciated. ‘There is no 
imitto the possible improvement of educational journalism, and the 
teachers will not fail to welcome any well-directed efforts to im- 
prove it. We wish all success to our new neighbor in this impor- 
tant position.— Lducation. 





Just the Books Teachers Want. 





WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


‘HOYT-WARD CYCLOPEDIA OF QUOTATIONS. 
HISTORICAL LIGHTS ; OF, Six Thousand His- sy 3. K. Horr and Awna L. WARD. Royal 8vo, 


A Most Available Key to Histery. 


Lilustrations, squase-12mo, $2. 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 
By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


** Sweet Cicely, or Josiah Allen - a Politician.”’ 100 





SUMMER READING. 


FICTION. 


Julian {« > Holmainee. L vol. same. oi 
rince Saroni’s ‘aper. cen 
Hawthorne’s Wife.” Cie th, 75 — 





torical Extracts, Illustrating 30,000 Topics. 
Especially Arranged for Teachers, Lecturers, Public 
Speakers, writers for the Press, Lawyers, and all 
who have occasion to use illustrations drawn from 
historical literature. Compiled by Rev. CHARLES 


E. LiTTLe, author of “ Biblical Lights and Side , Hol 


Lights.” 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

This great work is a key to the numerous incidents 
and precedents of authentic history. The extracts are 
are arranged under Thirty Thousand Topics, and 
theauthor, book, and chapterfrom which each is taken 
aregiven. Am Immense Cross Reference Index 
of over —— Lines rendersany extract readily 
available. Only standard histories have been drawn 
upon for the material thus coated. To speakers, 
authors, and editors the work is invaluable. All lov- 
ers of history will find it a priceless boon. 


“ The richest mine of historical illustrations 
covered.” —CHAS. W. Cusura, D.D. we 
‘A thesaurus of historical quotations.” — ZIoNn’s 


ERALD. 
pe yx —_ done.” — BROOKLYN EAGLE. 
ords ready accesstoa vast number of historical 
Jacts.”"—INDEPENDENCE, N. Y. v 
“will be deemed a prize by authors, editors, and 
speakers.”"—THE NATION, N. Y. 


LUDLOW'S CONCENTRIC CHART of HISTORY, 


Giving a glance the Separate and Contemporane- 
ous History of each Century, Ancient and Modern. 
Invented by JAMEs M. LupLow, D.D. Price, $2.00. 


“Admirable in design, skiliful in execution, accu 
in detail.”—R. 8. Storrs, D.D. 1 m, accurate 


KNIGHT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A Popular History of Society and Government in 
England, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Times. By CHARLES KNIGHT. Table of Contents, 
Index, Appendix, Notes, and Letter-press, una- 
bridged. 8 vols., 4to, paper, 1,370 PP., $2.80; 2 vols., 
4to, cloth, $3.75; 4 vols., $4.40; 1 vol., sheep, $4.00; 
2 vols., Foyt 1 vol,, Fr. im. morocco, $4.50; 2 vols., 

50. € most complete and desirable History of 
8 








iD d ever written. 
His Was $18 to $25. 
“The best History of England for the general 
grates is “ Knight’s Popular istory.” For § single 
ay the ieey se = a a use oot refer- 
a , or for frequent reading, it is to be 
preferred to any other.”—Neah Porter, D.D., LL.D. 


The former price of 


899 pages, cloth, $5.00 ; sheep, $6.50 ; fancy cloth, 

extra gilt, $7.50; half morocco, $8.00; full morocco, 

| $10.00. 

“A successful and favorite volume.” — Henry W. 
‘ellow. 





“ A massive and teeming volume.”—Oliver Wendell 
mes. 


“TI value the book for its own worth.” — Noah 
Porter, LL.D. 

“The only standard book of quotations. For con- 
venience and usefulness the work cannot, to our mind 
be surpassed, and it must long remain the standard 
ome its kind, ranking side by side with, and being 
equally indispensable in, every well-ordered library 
as Worcester’s Dictionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, an 
Crabb’s Synonyms.” —The Post, Boston, 


THE STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS. 


A new method, by which all the more conspicuous 
stars, constellations, and other objects of interest 
in the heavens that are visible to the naked eye can 
be easily and certainly identified. By Roya HILL. 
4to, cloth, $1.00. ‘ 
**T have examined ‘ The Stars and Constellations.’ 

and think its scheme a very good one. I know of no 
chart better calculated to teach the young observer 
the names and em of the principal stars. I hear- 
tily recommend it.”—Prof. 8. P. ngley, Director 
of the Alleghany Observatory, Alleghany, Pa. 








THE SCHAFF-HERZOG ENCYCLOPADIA OF 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


Royal 8vo, Cloth (3 vols.), $18. 


onih'n Seet Horace’ is the ve eos | pperdie- 
ja publis. n any language. For variety, am- 
plitude, and exactness of useful information tn the 

ranches of knowledge covered by it, I am acquainted 
= 4 oe equals it,”’—Prof. Roswell D. Hitch- 
cock, D.D. 


“It is admirably adapted to the use of busy men of 
avery busy age, and must be the more highly esteemed 
the better itis known. For pu 





es of consultation, | dredged for 


FRANCES E. WILLARD: “It will lead the author 
onward into literary immortality.” 

WILL CARLETON: “ Retains all the peculiar, spicy 
flavor of her former works, and is better than any of 
them because of Its alternate pathos and humor.’”’ 


Ep. UNION SIGNAL: “It comes from the ve 
depths of her heart. It is quaint, humorous, original. 
oe hard blows, but with a velvet-gloved 

and. 


By ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 


“ GEORGE ELIOT’S POETRY AND OTHER STUD- 

IES.” A Series of Essays. Square 12mo, cloth, 

1.50; with portrait of author and other illustrations, 
2.00; same gilt, $2.50. 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE: “ A bookof which all 
American women may well be proud. Far from any- 
thing weak or sentimental, it is an expression of vig- 
orous habits of thought, of high culture, of firm prin- 
ciple, and earnest feeling; in short, it represents the 
American woman at her best.” 


By ALFRED AYERS. 


“THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION.” 16mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. This is a brief, clear, pointed expo- 
eeceee of the essentials of effective speaking or read- 

ng. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston: “It has happy 
thoughts on the art of reading and speakmg. It tells 
what good reading is, how to put one’s self in phys- 
ical condition, in mental freedom, in sympathetic at- 
titude with the author, self, and audience, and to 
Spareciase, interpret, and render the thought ef- 











By the Same Author: 

“THE MENTOR.” A Book for the Guidance of such 
Men and Boys as would — to Advantage in the 
Society of Persons of the Better Sort. 16mo, cl., $1. 
JENNY JUNE: “The best guide, almost the only 

sensible one in existence, to correct behavior in young 

men in good society.” 





By LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 


“The Home in Poetry.” A Choice Collection of 
Verse, English and American, on The Home. Pa- 
per, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

“The gece, expansive ocean of poetry has been 
he finest specimens of home sentiments. 





when one must possess himself in a few minutes of | The selections evince excellent taste and good judg- 


the leading points in large and confused subjects, itis 
unsurpassed.” —Morgan Diz, D.D. 





ment, and the arrangement is happil anned,”— 
The Evening Post, Hartford. vaca La 





Edgar Faucett’s Rutherford. } eae ge — 


Daudet’s L’Evangeliste. { ae ee 


Lathrop’s True. renee fo 


Joaquin Miller’s 
Destruction of Gotham. 
>, § Trial of Gideon, and 
Hawthorne’s Countess Almara’s Marder. 
Robt. W. Hume’s } cloth $1.00. 


History of a Recluse. 
, {An Unfortunate 1 vol. 
Turgenieff’s Novels: { Woman, and Ass’ya. } Cl., 75 cts, 


} Cloth, $1.00. 
} Cl., 75 cts. 


Mumu, and 1 vol. 
Turgenieff’s {the Diary ofa super-| Paper, 15 cents. 
fluous Man. Cloth, 75 cents, 





Essays, Self Help, Sketches. 
4to, paper, 
15 cents. 


Carlyle’s Essays. {ereaber 


Self-Culture. (Blaikie.) { oo, Paper, 


Culture and Religion. (Shairp.) { yo, paper, 


Cloth, 60 cents. 
Sartor Resartus. Paper, 25 cents. 


Nature’s Stadies. { Peon On 
Science in Short) Cloth, $1.00. 
Grant Allen’s { Chapters. Paper, 26 cents. 
George Eliot’s Essays. { aed oe 
Historical Sketches. (Froude.) { Pith: 9. 
, 
Yankee School Teacher { Cloth, $1.00. 
in Virginia. | Paper, 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Essays. 





EFFECTS OF BRAIN OVERWORK. 


A series of articles by Wr.L1AM A. HAMMOND, M.D.3 
(1) How Produced ; (2) How Detected; (3) How 
Prevented and Relieved. Bound in current monthly 
of Homiletic Review. Each, 25 cents. 





Send for our new Analytical Catalogue, price 10 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10-12 Dey Street, NEW YORK. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


“Caltivate a taste for reading as a source of knowledge,” 
Evidence that the Books Meet the Wants of 
Progressive Educators, 

CITY OF NEW YORK. CITY OF NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, CITY OF ROCKLAND, MAINE. 

CITY OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. CITY OF KEENE, N. H. 
CITY OF SALEM, MASS. CITY OF MEADVILLE, PA. 


And Hundreds of Towns Throughout the Country. 


-->-+ 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SPELLING-BOOK 


Several features peculiar to this book are de- 
serving of special consideration, as they make it 
very different from the ordinary spelling-book. 

It is intended for Oral and Written Spelling, and 
contains such words as are oftenest misspelled. 
Many ftest-words are also given, and numerous 
selected Gems from English Poetry and Prose. 


SANFORD’S 


SERIES OF 


ANALYTICAL ARITHMETICS 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


Clear in Definition, Thorough in Analysis, 
Full of Practical Examples, and Satisfactory in 
Every Respect. 


By SHELTON P. SANFORD, 


Mercer University, Ga. 
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CHURCH OF ST, MARK, AND PALACE OF THE DOGES, 
. 


3. The description of Venice which Prof. Howard read 
to us in the evening, at our hotel, was strikingly true :— 


‘‘ There is a glorious city in the sea: 
The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing ; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces. 


Specimen Page fronf Lippincott’s Fifth Reader. 











The Most Successful Text-Book on Blementary 
Astronomy. 


ASTRONOMY 


FOR 


SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS, 


ISAAC SHARPLESS, Sc.D., 


Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in Haverford College, 


AND 
GEO. MORRIS PHILIPS, Ph.D., 


Principal of State Normal School, West Chester, Penna. 





“Well condensed, well arranyed, embodying all the latest 
discoveries.” 


Explicit Directions given in all Practical Cases for 
Observing the Celestial Phenomena, 
Clear Explanations, Freshness of Matter. 

The Publishers take pleasure in stating that 
this work has proved a great success. It is in 
use in many of the best Academies and High 
Schools of the Country. Phillips-Exeter is among 
the Academies using the book. 

** One of the newest and best of modern text-books on Astronomy. 
It is a work complete, practical, and modern, admirably suited 
for high and normal schools, seminaries, and academies. explicit 
directions will be found for making astronomical observations, and 
clear explanations of the phenomena of the tides, the seasons, day 
and night, the phases of the moon, etc., such as every one notices, 
but comparatively few understand.” —New Vork School Journal, 


WORCESTER’S 


School Dictionaries, 


THE STANDARD 
On Spelling, Pronunciation, and Definition. 


THESE DICTIONARIES CONTAIN MORE WORDS 
THAN ANY OTHER OF SIMILAR GRADE, 
The Only Sree used by the Pupils in the Boston 
‘ublic Schools, 
ADOPTED AND USED IN 


New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge, 
Worcester, Lowell, Salem, and Hundreds of 
Cities and Towns throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


LATE ADOPTIONS FOR NORTH CAROLINA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 


4*@ Descriptive Catalogues, contiining full lists of Educational Publications, with Prices and Terms for Introduction, sent to any address, on application. Address 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





The Newest and Best T’ext-Books Published 


BY PORTER & COATES. 





English Language Course. 
By A. N. RAUB, Pu.D. 


“A PLAIN COMMON-SENSE WAY TO TEACH CHILDREN 
THE USE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,” 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


Raub’s Lessons in English and Practical En- 
on Gonsamary excel all other works of the kind in the following 
particulars : 

They contain a better selection of sentences and a greater number of 
illustrative examples than any other series. 

They are better graded and consequently more attractive to the 
pupil, and easier to teach than any similar series, 





Leading Mathematical Works. 


IsAAc SHARPLESS, A.M., 
Prof. of Mathematics, Haverford 
College, Pa. 


By Tuomas K. Brown, and 


Prof, of Mathematics Westown 


School, Pa. 
Exchange. Introduction, 
Elementary Algebra, . . . §$ .60 80 
Academic Algebra, ae tee 75 1.10 
Elements of Geometry, oe 60 80 
Geometry and Trigonometry, . 5 1.10 


Brown’s E lementary Algebra applics to that sub- 
ject, the experimental and inductive treatment, which has been found 
so successful in first books of Science and Language, Itis a natural 
development of the principles of Algebra, rather than a scientific state- 
ment ofthem. It is designed as a first book of Algebra for all classes 
of students in schools and academies. 

The Mental Exercises form an important and original feature. 


Brown’s Academic Algebra is noted for the exact and 
concise statement of principles, abundant and vari exercises, and 
for valuable engpeetions in regard to the solution of problems. Ques- 
tions on the explanations, principles, and methods of work have fre- 
quently been introduced. ‘These are intended to call important points 
to the stndent’s mind, and compel him to frame in words those reasons 
which he has understood, but which are liable to be forgotten, if not 
carefully enunciated. 


Sharpless’s Elements of Geometry is an exposition 
of the properties, methods of construction, and measurement of geomet- 
rical magnitudes, with numerous exercises for eriginal work, and cha 
ters on the mensuration of surfaces and solids, hb a treatise on mod- 
era geometry. It differs alike from those treatises whose main object 
16 to present the subject in its shortest and simplest form, and_from 
those which are exhaustive and =a in their scope. Begin- 


PORTER § COATES SERIES. 


Complete Course, Six Numbers - = per doz., $1.20 
Shorter Course, Five Numbers (1 and 2 Tracing) “ 84 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
These books are of the ordinary size, but each book is so simply, and 


et so ayptematensy, arranged, as to give more real practice upon the 
—— letters of the Alphabet than most series do in two or three 
numbers 


The interest of the youngest pupil is secured and maintained by 
giving him not only separate letters, but familier words and common 
uames, and he is made to feel, from the first, that he is using his pen 
for some purpose,—in short, that he is writing. 


The Leading Arithmetics. 


By A. N. RAUB, Pu.D. 





Exchange. Introd. 
RAUB’S ELEMENTARY, - $ .20 $8 .35 
BAUB’S COMPLETE, - _ . 40 -60 
KEY TO COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. Price, 1.75 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Mental, or Oral, and Written Arithmeticare combined in the same book. 
Oral Arithmetic is put on an equality with Written, but is not carried 
to such an exteht as to make it a mere matter of memory puzzling. 
The Problems are of a practical character, taken largely from actual 


business transactions. ; 
The Explanations, Solutions, and Analyses are clear and concise, 


and therefore intelligible to the pupil. 


The Popular Spellers. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER. 
COMPLETE IN TWO NUMBERS. 


The Primary is an attractive little work, beautifully illus- 
trated, and contains only familiar words, systematicaly aranged in 
easy, progressive lessons, several of them being im script. 


The Comprehensive contains several new features which 
will particularly recommend it to those acquainted with the needs of 
the school-room. 

BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS met with an enthusiastic reception at the 
hands of educators everywhere, and their recent selection, by unani- 
mous vote, over all competing series for exclusive use in the schools of 
the State of Delaware, the many recent city, county, and district adop- 














| Practical Copy Books. |The New Normal Readers, 


By A. N. RAUB, Pu.D., 
COMPLETE IN FIVE NUMBERS, 


Are adapted to modern methods of teaching. They covera wider ran 
of fhe best English Literature than any other series. They were 6 
by a professional teacher of many years’ experience in teaching in all 
grades of schools, 


Political Economy. 
With Especial Reference to the Industrial History of Nations, 


By PROF. R. E. THOMPSON, 
of the Univ. of Pennsylvania. 


Entrodaction, bad e @ ted $1.00. 


The method of this book is historical. It is therefore no series of dry 
and abstract reasentnge. such as repel readers from books of this class, 
The writer does not ride the a priori nag, and say “‘ this must be so,” 
and “that must be conceded.’* He shows what has been true, and 
seeks to elicit the laws of the science from the experience of the world, 
The book overflows with facts told in an interesting manner. 








Approved Science Text-Books. 


Exch. Introd. 
THE ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY, $ .40 $ .50 
THE SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY, - -70 1.00 


These unrivaled Physiologies, with special reference to Hygiene, 
Alcohol, and Narcotics, by the distinguished author, RICHARD J. DUNG- 
LISON, A.M., M.D., excel all others in the natural and logical arrange- 
ment of subjects, clearness of language and style, exclusion of extra- 
neous and unimportant matter, and in the number and character of the 
illustrations, which far surpass those of similar works. The immense 
sale of Dunglison’s Physiologies is the best guarantee of their merits, 
and it is no exaggeration to claim that they are the most extensively 
used and best liked American text-books. 


Exch. ntrod. 
ELEMENTS OF NAT. PHILOSOPAY, $ "70 $100 
SHORT COURSE IN CHEMFASTRY, 40 -60 
KEY toe Philesophy and Chemistry. Price, - - 6% 


The above, by THomas R. B. Ph.D., Professor of Physics and 
Chemistry, State Normal School, M lersville, Pa., are works of rare 
merit, in which the leading facts and prineiples of_these’ sciences are 
presented in a clear, concise, andlogical manner. By means of ala 
number of experime~ts, given in careful detail, the student 1s taught 
the best May A o illustrate a subject, and is made familiar with the £z- 





ning with simple definitions, and with postulates and axioms obvious 
to every one, it develops, in an unbroken series of propositions, the | tions, as well as their continued use where already adopted, proves = Largely used and strongly indorsed by many lead- 
essential truths of Geometry. | them to be even more pepular now than when first published. ng educators. 
CORRESPONDENCE with reference to the examination and introduction of our books is cordially invited, and willreceive prompt and careful attention. Any information in reference to proposed changes in 
and when ordering books, your Station, or Express Office. 


texi-books thanl fully received, 


Please write plainly and in full your Name, School District, Post Office, County and State ; 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA: 900 Chestnut Street. 


NEW YORK: 14 & 16 Astor Place. 


CHICAGO: 79 Wabash Avenue. 


BOSTON: 32 Hawley Street, 
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THE PETRIFIED FERN. 





In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate, and fibres tender ; 

Waving when the wind crept down so low. 
Rushes tall, and moss, and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it, 
Drops of dew stole in by night, and crowned it ; 
But no foot of man e’er trod that way,— 
Earth was young and keeping holiday. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, 

Stately forests waved their giant branches, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; 
Nature reveled in grand mysteries, — 

But the little fern was not of these, 

Did not number with the hills and trees ; 
Only grew and waved its wild, sweet way ; 
No one came to note it day by day. 


Earth, one time, put on a frolic mood, 
Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion 
Of the deep-strung currents of the ocean, 
Moved the plain and shook the haughty wood, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay,— 
Covered it, and hid it safe away. 
O the long, long centuries since that day ! 
O the changes! 0 life; bitter cost 
Since that useless little fern was lost ! 
Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man 
Searching Nature's secrets, far aud deep ; 
From a fissure in a rocky steep 
He withdrew a stone, o’er which there ran 
Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 
Veinings, leafage, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line ! 
So, I think, God hides some souls away, 
Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. 

—Mary L. Bolles Branch. 


THE INDIAN TRAINING SCHOOL 
AT CARLISLE. 





I recently made a visit to this celebrated insti- 
tution in order to become acquainted with its prac- 
tical working. Carlisle is a very thriving village, 

s tiuated in the midst of the Cumberland Valley, 
one of the most delightful portions of Pennsylva- 
nia, less than an hour’s ride from Harrisburgh by 
rail. ‘‘ The Barracks,’’ which the government 
has occupied as a military post for more than a 
hundred years, have a beautiful situation about a 
mile from the village. The group of buildings 
comprises a home for the superintendent, two dor- 
mitories for the boys and one for the girls, a chapel, 


grounds are made attractive by trees and lawns; a 
band-stand is conspicuous in the center, and a 
huge flag-staff, near by, bears aloft the stars and 
stripes. A large area is devoted to base-ball. 

Captain Pratt served with distinction in the late 
war asan Indiana soldier. At its clese he ac- 
cepted a commission in the regular army, and saw a 
good deal of rough service on the frontier. In 1875 
he was sent to St. Augustine, Fla., in charge of 
a band of Indian prisoners who had been captured 
on the war-path, and who were to be confined in 
the old Fort Marion. He remained with them 
three years, and instead of treating them with 
rigor and cruelty, he instituted a system of in- 
struction for them, teaching them to work as well 
as to read. 

The result of his efforts was so encouraging 
that it led to sending a band of them to Hampton 
to continue their studies. Captain Pratt was de- 
tailed to have charge of them. This was the be- 
ginning of the Indian Department of the Hamp- 
ton School, which General Armstrong has prose- 
cuted with so much vigor and success. 

In 1879 he was authorized to take possession of 
Carlisle Barracks and organize an independent 
school. Captain Pratt is a man of striking per- 
sonal appearance,—tall, well formed, with a keen 








eye, and a commanding presence. He is about 
forty-eight years of age, a self-made man, with 
deep religious convictions, an undaunted faith in 
humanity, aggressive, self-reliant, and unselfish. 

The school now numbers 500 pupils, boys and 
girls from 10 to 20 years of age, representing 40 
different tribes. No student is allowed to speak 
anything but English, and at the weekly reports 
it is rare to have any cases of violation of this rule. 
Tribal distinctions seem to be entirely ignored by 
them. As I sat watching them promenading on 
the green after school hours, it was very interest- 
ing to see representatives of different tribes,— 
often hostile tribes,—walking arm in arm in the 
most friendly intercourse. Under the elevating 
influence of a great school, and speaking a com- 
mon language, they soon forget the petty local 
differences that have separated them, and are as- 
similated into a peaceful brotherhood. 

The course occupies five years and consists of 
three distinct parts,—training in labor, instruction 
in the common English branches, and a year of 
service as a laborer with some Pennsylvania farm- 
er. The girls are taught to cook, wash, iron, 
sweep, sew, patch, darn, wait on table, do chamber 
work, and to perform all other ordinary duties of 
housekeeping. The boys learn printing, shoemak- 
ing, tailoring, tinsmithing, baking, harnessmaking, 
blacksmithing, carpentering, brickmaking, and 
farming. I visited all the shops and found them 
industrious, happy, and skillful. In the school 
the teaching is largely objective, and is necessarily 
confined to the common branches. The difference 
seen in the work done by those who have been in 
the school for a short time, and those who have 


a school-house, a dining-hall, a printing office, heen there four years is very marked and encour- 
and various shops for mechanical industries. The aging. If two or three years, could be added to 











the course, so that those who evince a special apt- 
ness for study could have an opportunity to take 
some advanced work, especially in botany, phys- 
ies, and chemistry, it would be a great benefit to 
them. They would make more progress in the 
last two years than in the first four, since they 
would have both more maturity and better mental 
habits, besides having a better command of the 
English language, the want of which is the chief 
obstacle to their progress in the early stage of their 
course. 

To afford facilities for this extended course there 
should be erected, at once, a suitable building, one 
or two additional teachers,—-male,—added, and a 
proper supply of apparatus given. The time has 
fully come for this enlargement of the work ; and 
there should be no delay. What has been already 
accomplished is a sufficient proof of the capacity 
of the Indian to be olemink 

The system of distributing the students among 
the farmers has been very successful, Brought 
thus into intimate relation with the best type of 
American civilization, they have proven apt learn- 
ers, making rapid progress in using the language 
and becoming familiar with the work and ways of 
those with whom they associate. They learn, in 
this way, the value of money; take pride in earn- 
ing something for themselves; lose much of their 
clannish feeling ; and acquire a love for the habits 
of civilized life. 

Captain Pratt’s theory is that, after they have 
finished their%course at Carlisle, they should be 
entirely free, and should be encouraged to seek 
permanent homes among civilized people. There 
is no reason why they should be sent back forcibly 
to the reservations where there is so little oppor- 
tunity to carry into practice the precepts they have 
learned at school. If this wise policy could be 
adopted and carried out on a large scale, it would 
very soon solve the Indian problem which has so 
long perplexed the nation. 
THomas J. MORGAN. 
Providence, R. I., May 10, 1886. 








Birps.—A bird is little more than a drift of 
the air brought into form by plumes; the air is in 
all its quills, it breathes through its whole frame 
and flesh, and glows with air in its flying like a blown 
flame; it rests upon the air, subdues it; surpasses it, 
outraces it; is the air, conscious of itself, conquerin 
itselfrruling itself. All that inthe wind is weak, wild, 
useless in sweetness, is knit together in the bird’s 
song. As we may imagine the wild form of the 
cloud closed into the perfect form of the bird’s wings, 
so the wild voice of the cloud into its ordered and 
commanded voice, unwearied, ri pling through the 
heaven in its gladness, interpreting all intense pas- 
sion*through the soft spring nights, bursting into ac- 
claim and rapture of choir at daybreak, or lisping 
and twittering among the boughs and hedges eres 1 
heat of day, like little winds that only make the 
cowslip bells shake, and ruffle the petals of the wild 
rose.—Anon. 

— Man’s power is active, progressive, defensive. 
He is eminently the doer, the creator, the discoverer, 
the defender.— Anon. 


YS 


CHICAGO. 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES, 


| At the request of the superintendent, appropri- 
ate memorial exercises were held in the Chi- 
cago schools. Many of the rooms were elegantly 
draped with flags and festooned with flowers. 
The selections, whether from song or story, were 
all of a nature to inspire the pupils with a love of 
country and devotion toduty. That the effort was 
appreciated by the patrons and public in general 
was apparent from the comments and notices of 
our leading daily papers. The ordinary stereo- 
typed rhetorical exercises marked out on the 
raded course of instruction are giving way to 
pet Emerson, and Holmes Days; and 
the annual exhibition, over which much precious 
time used to be frittered away, to Memorial Day. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


The long looked for, eagerly expected Annual 
Report is out. Even the most sanguine had given 
up all hopes of seeing it before September next. 
The delay is attributed to the fact that it takes so 
long to correct proofs, etc., ete. It is needless to 
say that such flimsy excuses do not satisfy such 
members of the board as have daily experience 
with proofs, and who not unfrequently have only 
hours in which to have briefs and documents re- 
vised and corrected so that they shall be abso- 
lutely perfect. 

Superintendent Howland’s report contains 
many excellent suggestions in regard to instruc- 
tion. He also expresses himself freely in regard to 
Manual Training, Marking, the System of ie. 
and other leading topics, that will be read with in- 
terest by all educators. 

It may be well to state here that one of our 
papers which has a large circulation inadvertently 
makes several serious blunders in quoting the 
opinions of our worthy superintendent, and this in 
spite of the time consumed by the Clerk of the 
Board in order to have the report accurate. Is it 
Byron who says, ‘‘ Fame is to fall in action, and 
to have your name mispelled in the Bulletin”’ ? 

Ex-Pres. James R. Doolittle, Jr., in his report, 
touches upon the important subject of lighting 
school-rooms; also upon the necessity of paying 
more attention to the subject of physical culture 
and the instructions of pupils in physiology. 

It is almost an impossibility to make excerpts 
from what is all-important; one item of general 
interest, however, is the fact that the average cost 
of tuition is only $11.09 per annum,—much less 
than the average cost of any other American city 
of less than 200,000 inhabitants. 

The Commercial Club offers scholarships to 
boys in the eighth grade of our grammar schools 
who manifest a desire for an education in that line. 
It has also been recommended by a majority of 
the school board that a course for manual training 
be started in the West Side High School. 

Mr. Doolittle is of the opinion that ‘‘ the edu- 
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| READERS. 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL. 
“The Educational Gems of the Decade.” 


| First, 20c.; Second, 35c.; Third, 50c.; Fourth, 70c.; Fifth, 90c. 
THE SET FOR EXAMINATION, $2.00. 


BARNES’ 
Two Books. As Near 


Elementary, 60 cts. 
THE SET FOR EXAMINATION, $1.50. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


Perfection as Attainable. 


Complete, $1.25. 





GRAMMAR. 


Barnes’ New Grammar. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS BASED UPON GRAMMAR. 


(IN PRESS.) 


SCIE 


Chemistry, Physics, 


Zoology, 
In Seven Volumes. 





Geology, 


NCE. 


STEELE’S FOURTEEN WEEKS’ COURSE. 
Physiology, 


Astronomy, 
Botany. 


$1.00 per Volume. 


THE SET WITH KEY, $7.00. 
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cation of girls in the practical arts deserves, and 
should receive, as much attention and as much ex- 
nse as the education of boys.”’ 

Mrs. Dimmock, special teacher of drawing, has 
an assistant this year, which has affurded her 
more time and opportunity to direct the efforts of 
teachers under her. The results obtained cannot 
but be gratifying to herself, as they are certainly 
a credit to the city. 

NOTES. 

It is probable that Chicago will be represented 
at Topeka. ae 

Two of our enterprising young principals,— 
Messrs. McKay of the Washington, and Berthold 
of the Emerson,—visited the Boston schools dur- 
ing the spring vacation,—both express themselves 
pleased with what they saw. Mr. McKay speaks 
in the highest terms of the thoroughness of the | 
work done in the Boston schools, 

Daring the past school year teachers have vis- | 
ited other schools for the purpose of observing the | 
work of skilled teachers with more than usual in-| 
terest, and many have been benefited thereby. 

The principals’ meetings are always interesting, | 
whether the subject for discussion be mud-pies or | 
making marks. Whether writing should be taught | 
with or without copy-book was the absorbing topic | 
for discussion at the last meeting. Mr. Sabin, | 
of the Franklin School, advocates that writing can | 
be better taught without copy-books, and the re-| 
sults obtained in his school would go far to prove 
the truth of his assertion. Many excellent teach- | 
ers claim that when the teacher had not been | 
properly instructed in the art of penmanship the | 
copy-book was an aid. After much discussion | 
upon the phenomena of children in the first year | 
or grade writing better than those of the eighth, 
and value of free or whole arm movement, it 
seemed to be the general opinion that a limited 
use of the copy was most desirable. 

To any one observing the rapid growth and the 
magnificent distances of our city, the fact becomes 
apparent that a superintendent with two assistants 
cannot do justice to the schools much lovger,—that 
another supervisor is needed. Fortunately we do 
not have to look far for a man to fill the office. Be- 
tween several of our prominent principals, there 
is searcely a choice; while the ablest man of them 
all is a woman at the head of a large grammar 
school on the West Side. M 


JUNE. 


Mine is the month of Roses; yes, and mine 
The month of Marriages! All pleasant sights, 
And scents, the fragrance of the blossoming vine, 
The foliage of the valleys and the heights. 
Mine are the longest days, the loveliest nights ; 
The mower’s scythe makes music to my ear ; 
I am the mother of all dear wy ope: 
I,am the fairest daughter of the year. 
— Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. | 


INDIANA.— The Purdue Catalogue for 1885-6 
shows an attendance as follows: post-graduate s 3. 
college 156, preparatory 56. Graduates this year, 
16. Juniors 10, sophomores 27, freshman 76, 
irregular and special 14, school of pharmacy 13. 
The faculty roll shows a president, 14 professors, 
5 instructors, 5 assistants. 

Terre Haute is erecting one of the finest high 
school buildings in the state, at a cost for build- 
ing alone of about $46,000. 

R. G. Boone, Supt of the Frankfort schools, 
has been tendered the chair of Pedagogy in the 
State University, and it is understood that he will 
accept. 

M. W. Harrison, Supt. of the Auburn schools, 
hes been chosen superintendent at Wabash to 
succeed D,. W. Thomas, who goes to Elkhart. 
Mr. Harrison is a graduate of Uberlin College. 
and will make a worthy successor to Mr. Thomas. 











State Editor, ORION C, SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Iowa.—The work of the Educational Council 
of the State Association for 1886 is distributed as 
follows: 

Industrial Education—Chairman, Henry Sabin, 
Clinton; W. W. Boyes, Dubuque; J. S. Shoup, 
Danbury ; R. A. Harkness, Fairfield ; E. L. 
Parks, Indianola; W. F. Cramer, Waverly. 

The Academy—Chairman, H. K, Edson, Grin- 
nell; J. B. Young, Davenport ; M. F. Avery, 
Ft. Dodge; W. E. Parker, Independence. 

State Certificates and Diplomas—Chairman, J. 
L. Pickard, lowa City; C. P. Rogers, Marshall- 
town ; R. G. Saunderson, Burlington ; D. W. 
Lewis, Washington. 

Study of Language in Common Schools—Chair- 
man, H. H, Seerley, Oskaloosa ; J. C. Gilchrist, 
Cedar Falls; Lucy Curtis, State Centre; A. W 
Stuart, Ottumwa; J. F. McFarland, Mt. Pleasant. 

Compulsory Education—Chairman, W. H.Wynn, 
Ames; J. Wernli, Le Mars; Jas. McNaughton, 
Council Bluffs; Wm. Brooks, Tabor. 


OF EDUCATION. 





make the school facilities worthy the new city, 
which now looks as if it might become the most 
non in the State. 

t. H. Jackson, superintendent of Miami Co., 
is pushing the reading circle to a grand success. 

The Mound City schools, under the principalship 
of ,M. L, Field, are worthy of the county seat of 
so wide-awake a county as Linn. 

Professor Dinsmore will deliver the annual ad- 
dress at Highland University. 

Professor Johnson of Emporia public schools is 
appreciated by the Board, and receives a marked 
advance in his salary. 

J. W. Cooper has been reélected to the super- 
intendency at Newton. 

Principal Raney of Anthony schools declines a 
reélection, in order to take up the practice of law. 
He will, however, conduct this summer’s Harper 
County Lnstitute. 





KENTUCKY.—The Kentucky State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at Louis- 
ville, July 7, 8,and 9. A good program has been 
prepared. 





State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—Albert Lee College, the female 
college of the great Northwest, was dedicated re- 
cently with an address on the ‘* Value of American 
Citizenship as Related to the Education of Women,”’ 
by Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., LL.D., which 
has been printed in neat pamphlet form, and is so 
valuable that every teacher should read it. It 
will be sent upon application to Laura 8S. Watson, 
Albert Lea. 

MIssouRI.—The Lawson Summer Normzl, to 
be held at Lawson, July 26 to Aug. 20, will be 
conducted by J. L. Holloway, of Sedalia. An 
able corps of active workers have been engaged 


*| and several well-known lecturers. 


The Cass Co. Institute will open July 19. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MICHIGAN.—Profs. Esterbrook and King will 








To What Extent shall the State Educate ?—Chair- 
man, W. F. King, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon ; 
E. R. Eldredge, Columbus Junction ; C. H. 
Gurney, Shenandoah ; Ole O. Roe, Nevada; E. 
M. Cotton, Mason City ; A. Armstrong, Sioux 
City. 





State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—M. Chidester conducts the institute 
at Washington, Hon. H. D. McCarty at Minne- 
apolis, and L. M. Knowles at Winfield. 

Prof. W. A. Evans, of Leavenworth, will spend 
the summer in study at Harvard. 

Professor Hayes of Iowa has been chosen super- 
intendent of Winfield schools. 

John W. Ferguson, and not L. G., as we had it 
in a former number, is the superintendent of Kan- 
sas City (Kansas) schools. The new board of the 
newly organized city mean to strive earnestly to 


open their Summer Teachers’ Class at Olivet, 
July 6. 
The next examination for State certificates will 
be held at Lansing, July 6, 7, and 8. 
Principal Smith of Palo has been asked to re- 
main another year. 





NEW JERSEY.— In one respect Jersey City 
claims to lead the world. It is something unique, 
commendable, and probably heretofore unheard- 
of. One evening recently the president of the 
board of education called together his col- 
leagues, the principals, and the heads of school de- 
partments, to the number of a hundred or so, and 
with the governor of the State and the mayor of 
the city, not to mention other guests, gave them a 
grand banquet at Tayler’s Hotel. ‘The manfwho 
led off in this desirable innovation is John A. 





Walker, now serving his second term at the head 


of the schools. Long may he serve! The flavor 
of the speeches at the banquet could not,be put 
into cold type any more than could the fragrance of 
flowers. 

New YoRK.—At a recent meeting of the trus- 
tees of the John F. Slater Fund it was reported 
that, so far, 8,000 colored children and more than 
300 teachers had been aided. It has also aided in 
raising funds from otber sources forthe benefit 
of colored schools. Within the last eighteen months 
more than $30,000 has been turned into channels 
that helped these schools, through the encourage- 
ment afforded by the Slater Fund. 

The latest name connected with the presidency 
of Union College is the Hon. David A. Wells, of 
Norwich, Conn. He is urged by some of the New 
York graduates. The college has received a be- 
quest of $20,000, by a provision in the will of the 
late James Brown, of New York. United States 
Senator Warner Miller, a graduate of the class of 
60, will deliver the Chancellor's address on com- 
mencement day; and the Rev. Dr. Ormiston, of 
New York, will deliver the baccalaureate sermon 
on the preceding Sunday. 

At a hearing before Governor Hill lately, on 
the bill to increase the State-literature fund, it was 
stated that the normal schools last year furnished 
bat 5 per cent. of the teachers of the State, while 
75 per cent. came from free schools. The teach- 
ers’ training classes, connected in no way with nor- 
mal schools, turned out 2,000 teachers. The Goy- 
/ernor declared he would never again sign a bill 
_ giving each of the{normal schools the same appro- 
_priation. The schools should be graded according 
| to the number of pupils, graduates, etc., and ap- 

propriations adjusted pro pata. 








NokTH CAROLINA.—The commencement ex- 
| ercises of the University at Chapel Hill were very 
| enjoyable. Judge Van Wyek, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
| delivered the address, and Dr. Hall of the same 
| place preached the sermon. ‘The commencement 
| was pronounced the greatest event of the college 
| since the war. 
| The Training School, in connection with the 
| Charlotte graded schools, graduated 19 teachers, 
the most of whom had had several years’ experi- 
}ence in the school-room. Prof. T. J. Mitchell, 
| who also organized the Charlotte graded schools 
| four years ago, by the late action of the School 
Board enters on the fifth year of his superintend- 
ency. Prof. J. T. Corlew, the efficient principal 
of the Training Department, is now engaged in 
summer institute work in Louisiana. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—William W. Cottingham, of 
Easton, has entered on his 34th year of continuous 
service as borough superintendent, the oldest in 
office in the State. 

From the Marquand estate Lincoln University 
at Oxford receives $15,000 toward the endowment 
of a new professorship of Natural Sciences. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


BARNES’ ARITHMETIC. 


A Minimum of Theory with a Maximum 
of Practice. 


Two Books. 


Elementary, 40 cts. 


THE SET FOR EXAMINATION, $1.00. 


National, 75 cts. 


HISTORY. 
BRIEF SERIES. 


Every Section and All Classes, 
in Attractive Form. 


BARNES’ 
For 


United States, $1.00. 


THE SET FOR EXAMINATION, $2.50. 


The World, $1.60. 





PENMANSHIP. 
NEW SERIES. 


For the first time we are now able to present a series 


BARN ES’ 


of.Copy Books on a par 


tions, in point of excellence and beauty. 
PRICE, $1.20 PER DOZ. 


with our other publica- 





DRAWING. 


BARNES’ POPULAR D 


By an Experienced Teacher. 
On a Most Successful Plan. 


THE SET FOR EXAMINATION, $3.75. 


RAWING SERIES. 





CATALOGUE. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


99 


SIXTH EDITION JUST ISSUED.=w 


of all or any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, subject to return if not introduced. 
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worker in the cause of education. 

The Bloomsburg State Normal School closed on 
the 23d. Annual address by Dr. Wm. B. Owen, 
professor of Latin in Lafayette College. 





State Editor, ViBGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston. 
SoutH CAROLINA.—The following resolution 


was adopted by the State Board of Examiners, at | must have imbued the scholars with his spirit, for | 
| like him they excel in vulgar fractions. The out- | 


its meeting on the 5th ult. : 

Resolved, That the times for holding county exam- 
inations be changed from January and July, as at 
present, to the first Friday in April and October, or 


In the death of Superintendent Dill, Snyder 
Co. has lost an excellent man and an earnest 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

Spicy School Reports.—One supervisor writes : 
** Miss Abrams did not allow the children to make 
|any noise, and made but little herself, moving her 
| pupils round as old Dea. Drinkwater did his oxen, 
| by the snap of his finger.”’ 
| Of one district he writes: ‘‘ Our worthy towns- 
/man H lives in this district, and I think he 





| side of the school-house is not attractive, but within 
| the walls are freseoed in unique designs.”’ 
| OF another : *‘ The teacher in District No. 6 


|$10,000 to Middlebury College for a chair of 
| Modern Languages, provided the trustees can raise 
‘the balance of the fund needed. His father and 
|his uncle, Rev. Levi Parsons, were graduates of 
Middlebury, and his father was pastor of the only 
church in Shoreham, twelve miles from Middle- 
bury, seventy years ago or more, being known 
‘through all the region as ‘‘ Priest Morton.’’ 
| Here, inthe little story and a half parsonage, still 
| standing, Levi P. Morton was born. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

| — Official announcement has been made that 
the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
| founding of Harvard College will take place in 


to such other days in those months as the State Su- 
, may | worked hard ; her methods were excellent, and | ¢he first week of November. The plans are for a 


perintendent of Education, in his discretion, 
direct. 
In consequence of this action by the State Board, 


| her patience second only to Job; then came a time 
when forbearance ceased to be a virtue, and with 


grand celebration, which is to last four days, in 
which, so far as possible, the whole of Harvard 


no county examinations will be held in July. The | 4" application of birch-oil the wheels ran more | College, from the earliest years downward, shall 
school commissioners are authorized to continue in | Smoothly. The only trouble was that it was not take part. The celebration will begin on Friday, 
force until October all certificates and license | #pplied enemas and possibly some spots were) Noy, 5, and be carried over till the following 
omitted. ¥ ; | "Tuesday morning. During these days there will 
Another school “‘ made fair progress as a school, | he no regular college exercises. The general out- 
TENNESSEE.—The fourth annual session of the | °° scholars getting ahead of their own accord, |line of the programs for the various days is as fol- 
summer schools at Monteagle opened June 30 and | and others being dragged along. Strap-oil Prop” lows: On Friday there will be a grand procession 
will continue until Aug. 10. There are thirteen | erly applied might have helped the matter.” lof the college corporations, and of all the classes 
He thinks ‘‘it would save some wood in winter | which have graduated since 1817, with the vener- 


which expire in July. 





sees Certara, eth Ss Sa if the house in No. 9 were replastered, and the | abje George Bancroft,’17, at their head. Follow- 


Purdue University, will have charge of the school 
of Industrial Art. 


Vanderbilt University, at Nashville, offers free | 


tuition in any of its non-professional departments 
to young men desiring to become teachers. To 
enjoy these privileges, students must have taught 
at least one year and be prepared to enter the reg- 
ular college classes. 





UTan.—Five graduates of Iowa College, Grin- | 


nell, Ia., are at present in school work in Utah 
under the New West Education (Commission : 
Misses Rhoda O. and Florence Beard, Miss Rena 
Clark, Miss Bessie Arnold, and Miss Ella C. Fitz- 
gerald. Mics Fitzgerald also attended the normal 
school at Cedar Rapids. She is teaching the pri- 
mary department of Lehi Academy with first-class 
success. 





State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Baraboo, 
Wisconsin.—There is some talk of establish- 
ing a new course of study at the State University, 
and of modifying the general science course at the 
State University. 


a very successful teacher, and the Westerly com- 
mittee are to be congratulated in being able to 
secure the services of so able a man to succeed Mr. 
Ball. 

CONNECTICUT. 

— Some three years ago the friends of education 
in the pleasant and enterprising village of Stafford 
Springs succeeded in securing the erection of a 
building for a high and graded school. The build- 
ing stands on a commanding eminence, and pre- 
sents an attractive appearance. In opening the 
school the committee were fortunate in securing 
the services of Prof. W. H. Desper as principal 
and under his faithful and judicious management 
the school has been very successful and met with 
very general approbation. The graduating exer- 
cises of the first class took place on June 11, and 
were listened to by a very large and appreciative 
audience. 


An Important Book. 


“ Multum in parvo.” 





| door hung at low water.”’ 

The supervisor has thus unconsciously sketched 
|a life-like picture of the scenes in the old red 
| school-house, of which the most of us have been a 

t. The unique town of all Maine towns is 

eddybemps, which does not employ a female 
teacher in any of its several districts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— Judge Walbridge A. Field, of Boston, chair- 
man of an alumni committee of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, appointed to consider the question of a gov- 
erning board for the college, suggests that a com- 
mittee of fifteen alumni be appointed, representing 
various associations in the different parts of the 
country, to make an examination of the accounts 
of the college, overlook examinations for gradua- 
tion, and discharge other functions supplementary 
to the work of the board of trustees. 

— Prof. John H. Wright, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has accepted a call from the Johns Hopkins 
University as dean of the classical faculty. 

VERMONT. 
— Ex-Minister Levi P. Morton has offered 





| ing the procession will come a dinner and meeting | 


|in the evening, at which there will be addresses 
by representative Harvard men, and an oration by 
| James Russell Lowell. Saturday, the second day, 


will be the students’ day. There will be another | 
characteristic Harvard procession, but this time | 
the social interests of the college will be repre-| 


THE 


ESSENTIALS 
GEOGRAPHY. 


sented. The third day, Sunday, will be the day | 


for the celebration proper. Appropriate addresses | 


will be made in Appleton Chapel and Memorial 
|Hall. During the whole jubilee, distinguished 
'men from all parts of America and representatives 
from English universities, especially from Emman- 
uel College, Cambridge, where John Harvard 
graduated, will be invited guests of the college. 
The President and his Cabinet will be invited, and 
Presidents MeCosh, Dwight, Barnard, and others 
of other colleges. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Mr. Everett C. Willard, for several years an 
assistant in the Westerly high school, has accepted 
the position of principal, thus becoming Mr. E. 8. 


Ball’s successor. Mr. Willard has proved himself 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 
By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Weymouth, Mass. 





It is designed not only as an outline of work for the 
Teacher, but a concise text-book to be placed in the 
hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and 
posal y Me geography a pupil should be required to 
commit to memory. It is a condensation of the large 





geographies, any one of which, may be used in con- 
| nection with it. This book is in octavo form, bound 
| in flexible covers. 
| Price, 80 cents; sent to any address, postpaid. 
Teachers, School Officers, and the Trade promptly 
| supplied. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








~~ $UCCESSFUL BOOKS. 





The Franklin Arithmetics 





PRIMWAR Y — ELEMENTAR Y —WRITTEN 


By Epwin P. SEAVER and Gro. A WALTON. 


Fresh, clear, practical text-books. Oral Exercises so combined with written work that the same 
analysis answers for both processes. Decimals and Integers are TREATED TOGETHER whenever 


practicable ; thus avoiding a multiplicity of 


rules. Drill- Tables, and Exercises thereon, are 


given, by which the pupils’ work can be INDEFINITELY EXTENDED without requiring the 
teacher to search other books for TEST-EXAMPLES. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS 


HAVE BEEN 


BOSTON, MASS., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


ADOPTED IN 


BROOKLYN, N, Y., 
LYNN, MASS., 


By HORACE 


A MARKED 
It was unanimously adopted in Philadelphia for 


A SUPERB TEXT-BOOK 


E. SCUDDER. 


Meeting With Universal Favor. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


Special attention is called to this new and model text-book. Its publication has been 


SUCCESS. 
the Public Schools of the city, January 12, 1886. 


It has also been adopted for Public School use in New Work, N. ¥.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. 
Louis, Mo.; Detroit, Mich.; Portland, Me.; Cambridge, Mass.; and other 
cities and towns aggregating a population of nearly 5,000,000. 


SCUDDER S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


And hundreds of Cities and Towns, as wellas in the best Private Schools, Academies, and Universities. 


Has been adopted in the State Normal Schools at Worcester, Mass.; Framing- 


ham, Mass.; River Falls, Wis.; Westfield, Mass, ; Plymouth, N. H.; San 
Jose, Cal, ; etc. 
SCUDDERS HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Has been adopted in more than 250 of the best Private Schools, Academies, Seminaries, etc., etc., 
throughout the country. 


ADAMS’ ADVANCED WALTON’S ARITH- 
SPELLER METICAL TABLE 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, with the ad-| For practice in the fundamental operations of 


Worcester’ S New Sp ell ers dition of several Dictation Exercises. Arithmetic. Largely used and very popular. 
IES = Seen. WALTON & COGSWELL’S BOOK OF PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 


The prominent features of these books are: ; Careful selection; classification, and arrangement of | This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, embracing all the applica- 
words ; variety in the KIND of lessons ; numerous Dictation Exercises. tions of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and inclnding) Percentage, Interest, and Discount. 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra 


A compact, working text-book, presenting a course of study that is sufficient to meet the requirements 
for admission to any College, and such as is pursued in the best High Schools and Academies. 


Seaver and Walton’s Mental Arithmetic 


A complete and practical text-book. Up with the times in every particular, A fresh and systematic 
presentation of the subject. Confidently offered to teachers and all friends of Education as 


THE BEST. 























For Introductory Terms and Supplies, address 


J. H. BUTLER, 9275 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Or, WILLIAM WARE & CO., 30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


sa Fourth Year’s Session ‘;2°,2!"* City of Boston. The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION °”%:'** Voice, Gesture, and Speech. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 








MOSES TRUE BROWN > M. A., Oratory, and Prot, of Oratory THE BOSTON SCHOOL, OF ORATORY Will commence its fourteenth year Octo- 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of Oratory. Term commences Thursday, July 15 
wishing to join the School will send names. Excellent board and 
Ne. 7 Beacen Street, Boston, Mass. 


ber 7, 1886. Two years’ and one year’s 
courses. Delsarte System of Expression, 


Come cm Yon, ane, To Ea IE BON eas 


to continue FIVE WEEKS. 
rooms. For further cipal. 
P 








BOOKS * 





Readers, Speakers, Elocutionists, Preachers, Throat-Physicians, Actors, Singers, Speech-Sutferers, 
and all others who wish in any way to Restore, Preserve, Improve, and Rightly Use the VOCAL ORGANS for Song or for Speech. 


The only House in the World making a Specialty of such Publications, and at which may be found the principal 
Oratorical, Vocal, and Dramatic Literature of all Languages. 





BOOKS IMPORTED IN SHORTEST TIME AND AT LOWEST COST. 








For any Book, Chart, Instrument, or Information abeut amy Teacher, Scheel, Auther, Vocalist, Miethed, Acter, Play, Elecationist, Reader, Throat-Specialist, Threat- 
Medicine, Employment or Engagement, Manufacturer, Dealer, etc., apply to address given below. 





THE VOICE. 


Published Monthly. $1.50 a year; Single copy, l5c. 


An International Review of the Speaking 
and Singing Voice. 
Devoted to the Practical Workings 


of the Human Voice in all 
its Phases. 


Indispensable to the Teacher 
of Reading and Dectama- 
tion, and of Singing. 


PLAIN! PRACTICAL! HELPFUL 








tt! 





N. B.—Do not mistake my journal for a temper- 
ance periodical recently started. Be sure to address 
all communications to the Editor and Proprietor as 
given below. 





TO AUTHORS.— [ would call the attention of 
Authors to the fact that I make a specialty of publish- 
ing books and pamphlets on voice—in song or 
speech, whether from a musical, elocutionary, or 
medical aspect,—and that I have superior facilities 
for bringing such publications before the public. 
Estimates and information furnished with pleasure. 





System of 


Delsarte trvss.c’ Expression, 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. 





Designed Especially for a Text-Book and 
for Self-Instruction. 


A BOOK OF ASTHETIC PHYSICAL TRAINING 
FOR ALL PERSONS OF CULTURE, 


And particularly for the Elocutionist, 
Orator, Actor, Public Reader, Law- 
yer, Preacher, Painter, Sculptor, 

and all others who wish to give 
Expression to their Bodies or 
to their Work. 


SIXTEEN CHARTS (drawn expressly for this book 
from living models) ; NINETEEN SETS OF ES- 
THETIC GYMNASTICS, including DECOMPOSING 
EXERCISES, RECOMPOSING EXERCISES, HAR- 
MONIC POISE OF |BEARING, A GAMUT OF 
EXPRESSION IN PANTOMIME, SPIRAL 
MOVEMENT, FEATHER MOVEMENT, Etc. 





Extra thick paper and wide margins; 
printed and bound with especial care. 
Cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


Gymnastics of the Voice, 


A SYSTEM OF CORRECT BREATHING IN 
SINGING AND SPEAKING, BASED 
UPON PHYSIOLOGICAL LAWS. 

A Practical Guide in the Training and Use 
of the Speaking and Singing Voice. 
Designed for Schools and for Self- Instruction. 


By OSKAR GUTTMANN. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 
1. It is founded on nat- 8. It has been translated 
ural, scientific laws. into a number of lan- 


2. It is safe. aw 
3. It is plain and prac- t is complete and 
comprehensive, yet 


tical. 
4. It has been tho 1 concise. 
tested. spite Ié is original in de- 
5. Ithas produced satis- sign, convenient in 
factory results. 


arrangement, and un- 
6. It is recognized as au- equaled in excellence. 
thority in America 


It is finely printed 





10. 


11. 


and in Europe. and bound and fally 
7. It is used as a text iflustrated. 

book in Harvard Uni- 12. Itisasure guideinthe 

versity, in other training of the voice. 

schools, and by pri- 13. It is sold at a low 

vate teachers. price. 


Price, $1.25, postpaid. 


The DIAPHRAGM 


AND ITS FUNCTIONS, 


Considered S initts Relations to 
ors the Promuction of * Nupeaateepee 


By J. M. W. KITCHEN, M.D. 
“The Voice” First Prize Essay. 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Dr. Kitchen’s treatise was written in response to 
“THE VoIcE” prize contest, first announced Sept. 
1883, and closed October 1, 1884. Competition was 
open to all writers,—foreign as well as American. 


Cloth, Flexible Covers, $1.00, postpaid. 


THE THROAT and its FUNCTIONS, 


In Swallowing, Breathing, and the 
Production of the Voice. 


By LOUIS ELSBERG, A.M., M.D. 


Twenty-five illustrations, most of which were pre- 
pared expressly for this work, at large expense. 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 








By the same author: 


€sthetic Physical Culture. 


A SELF-INSTRUCTOR FOR ALL CULTURED CIR- 
CLES, AND ESPECIALLY FOR ORATORICAL 
AND DRAMATIC ARTISTS. 

Copiously illustrated; handsomely printed and 

bound; price, $2, postpaid. 








HABITUAL MOUTH - BREATHING : 


Its Causes, Effects, and Treatment. 


By CLINTON WAGNER, M.D. 
Original Illustrations. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 





Besides the above, I publish and keep in stock many other excellent American and foreign books on Elocution, Oratory, Stuttering, Stammering, Delsarte System, Expression, Vocal Physiology 
and Hygiene, Voice-Production, Singing, Acting, Visible Speech ; Books of Recitations, Declamations, Dialogues, Charades, Pantomimes ; Amateur Plays; Reading Books, Vocal Methods; ete, 


XH™ Directions and advice given for choosing the best teachers for special needs, for selecting Reading Books for Schools, and for adopting methods or systems of acquiring foreign languages. 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUES. 
. 


Address 


EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 48 University Place, New York City. 

















STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S PENMAN- 


SHIP. (1849—1886.) 


BARTHOLOMEW’S DRAWING 
(1866—1886.) 


McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 
PATTERSON’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUN 


CHAMPLIN’S INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


GILLET & ROLFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS. 














— 
< Seis: 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


yt A 
\ 


S/ 


HOWARD'S PRACTICAL SERIES OF ARITH- 


METICS. 


Elementary Arithmetic, 112 pages, half bound, oral and written for 
Per copy, 24c. 
Complete Arithmetic, 192 pages, full cloth, for common and graded 


primary and intermediate grades. 


schools. 


DINSMORE’S 
BLANKS. 


36 pages, white paper, with script headings. 


Per copy. 45c. 


McVICAR’'S NEW SERIES OF 


BLANKS. 


BOND'S STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOKS. 
WEBB’S NEW WORD METHOD. 
NEWBY’S BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES. 


=> o-oo 


« 

We shall take pleasure in submitting copies of our publications to Teachers ‘ 

and School Officials contemplating a change in Text Books. _ Favorable terms are* 
Descriptive circulars forwarded on application. 


offered for introduction. 
From the New England States please address our 
22 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





POTTER, AINSWORTH 
877 WABASH AVENUE, 107 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PT 
\ eh 


+. ko) _— 4 
aS 
YANN 


MODEL SCRIPT SPELLING 


BOOKS. 


CTUATION. 


, AND MORAL » 


J 








Ppler 








PATENTED DECEMBER #ch, 1665. 





RITH 
ang 


_"IF» 


NEW YORK 
POTTER. AINSWORTH 6 CO. 





small cost. 


7 a orf . 


M ic 
Dm 
CONN, ‘ 


to Algebra Tablets. 1 2c. 








Per dozen, 45c. 


SPELLING 








(1846—1886.) 


agent, Mr. A. &. MANSON, 


:& CO., 


and full explanations. 


Ns 


* 
words. 





CHAMBERS STREET, 





NEW YORK, N? Y? 





POTTER,. AINSWORTH ‘& CO. 


best in the market. 





NUMBER TABLETS for Supplemental Work in Arithmetic. 
Most Porutar and the most Exrensivety useg of any device for supplemental practice, 
having gained the extraordinary sale of 500,000 copies within six months after 
publication, a fact unexampled in the history of school books, 
testimony of teachers from Maine to California is, that the design of the tablets 
is original; that they save labor, awaken interest, are thoroughly practical, and of 


cises to be written on the space below. 
perforated line, and collected by the teacher for correction. 
pages of script lessons. . Numbers 1, 2 &nd 3 are illustrated. .Numbers 1 to 3 are 
double ruled on a scalg of thirds. Numbers 4 to 12 are single ruled 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz., 86c. 


THE ONLY ARITHMETICAL AND GRAMMAR TABLETS EXTANT. 


———_ ~~. oe 


The Best and 


The universal 


Each tablet consists of 50 leaves (100 pages) containing from one to twenty 
examples to be solved on the blank space below; or, the leaf may be detached at the 
perforated line, and the opposite side used for correction, other processes of solving the 
same examples, etc. Five extra leaves to replace soiled pages succeed each other at 
the back of each tablet. The leaves are wire-fastened at the tops to a stiff back-board, 
which makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding 
under the pencil without the use of desk or other support. The tops are covered 
with muslin to strengthen the binding, as well as to improve their appearance and 
+ prevent the wires from scratching the desks, Patented December 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS, : 
pamphlets for teachers, 12c. # Algebra Tablets, Nos. 1 to 3, per doz., $1 26. ~ Answers 


Nos. t to 12, per doz., 86c. Answers to Number Tablets, 





o 
LANGUAGE TABLETS for Supplemental Work in Language and Grammar, 
adapted to primary and advanced instruction, in twelve numbers. 
Each Tablet in this series consists of 50 leaves containing from five to ten exer- 


The written exercises may be detached at the 
Number 1 contains 16 


—_——s 





Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks, 


With New and: Practical Methods* for, Thorough 3 Drille,in 
Spelling and Writing. 


New edition of May, 1686. Revised and improved, increased Size. New Capitals, New Headings. 


For Model Copies, Comparison and Reference, beautiful Script Alphabets and 
” figures will be found neatly arranged in complete form upon every page. 
All the blank columns for spelling are so planned, that with equal neatness and 
convenience, either 20 or 25 words may be given to the class each lesson. 
The inside pages of the cover contain practical hints for the teacher, new methods 


Upon the last page of the cover a Model is given, fully illustrating the proper 
method of using the Blank when the teacher gives lessons containing either 20 or 25 


Besides the usual means of teaching spelling, it affords special facilities for practice 
‘in the ase of words, and for improvement in penmanship. 
These advantages, together with that of extreme cheapness, render this series the 





THE CHEAPEST _AND BEST SPELLING BLANKS PUBLISHED. 
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VALUABLE Booxs FOR TEAC HERS. 





Title. 

Hand-book of Psychology. - - - . 
Outlines of Psychology. - - - 
The History of P edagogy. - 
Lectures on the Science and Art of Education. 

Methods of Teaching. - - - - 
Normal! Methods of Teaching. 
Dic tionary of Educ ation and Instruction. - 


*Quiz Book ” on Theory and Practice of Te aching. 
Life and Education: Works of Comenius. - ° 
Lectures on Teaching. - - - 
Habit in Education. - - 
On Teaching: Its Aims and Purposes. - - 


Object Lessons in Teaching. - - - - 
Methods and Principles on Teaching. - . 
Educational Reformers. - . - 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. - - 
School Keeping: How to Do It. : - - 
The Seven Laws of Teaching. - - - 
The Education of Man. - - - > : 
The Teachers’ Manual. . - - 
Teachers’ Manuals of City of New York. - - 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. - - 
Object Teaching and Methods. - - - 
Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism. - - - 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. - - 
Manual of Elementary Instruction. - - 
Education as a Science. - - - 
Methods of Instruction and Se hool Economy. - 
School Management. - - - 
Mistakes in Teaching. 
Elements of Pedagogy. - 
Development Lessons. . - - - 
True Order of Studies. - - - - 
Delsarte’s System of Expression. - - - 
Human Psychology. ° - - 
Philosophy of Edue ation. - - ; : 


Author. Publisher. 

Sully D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Sully id - “ 
Compayre, Payne D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Payne E. Publishing Company, Boston. 
Swett ies r & Bros., New York. 

Brooks Normal Pub. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Kiddle, Schem E. Steiger & Co., "New York. 


Teach. Sup. Co., Logansport, Ind. 
N. E. Publ shing Company, Boston. 
Maemillan & Co., w York. 


Southwick 
Laurie 
Fitch 


Hall D. C. Heath & Co., "aoe 

Calderwood Macmillan & Co., New York. 

Calkins Harper & Bros., New York. 

Ww ane W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 

gu ick Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 
Page A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Ore att N. E. Publishing Company, Boston. 

Gregor Cong. 8S. 8. & Pub. Co., Boston. 

Froebe 4. Lovell & Co., New York. 

Orcutt . E. Publishing Company, Boston. 

; 'S. Babeock, New York. 
Thring Macmillan & Co., New York. 


Brown & Gross, Hartford, Ct. 
New York. 


Barnard 


Johonnot D. Appleton & Co., 


Sheldon Chas. Seribner & Sons. New York. 

Spencer D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Wickersham J. B. Lippincott [Co.. Phila. 

Baldwin D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Hughes vase & Co., Toronto, Canada. 

White Van Antwerp. Bragg & Co., Cin. 
» Lovell & Co., New York. 


DeGraff, Smith 
Hill P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Stebbins Rines S. Werner, New York. 
Janes Baker & Taylor, New York. 
Tate C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 














PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE take unusval pride in inviting the attention 
of the readers of THE JOURNAL to the advertis- 
ing pages of the Special Summer Number. It 
contains forty-four pages, and in variety of display 
exceeds any previous issue. It furnishes to school 
officials and teachers just the information in regard 
to text-books and school supplies they need. The 
announcements of new publications, suited to libra- 
ries and general reading, are very numerous and 
timely. They contain the ripe fruits of experience 
adapted to make the educator intelligent in regard 
to his professional life and work. Teachers, to be 
intelligent, and abreast of the requirements of the 
age, must know all the facts gained from experi- 
ence or gleaned from books; authors and publish- 
ers are not only co-workers, but contributors, to 
the stores of knowledge which are garnered for 
the enrichment of their work. The reading pages 
set forth the opinions of the best American schol- 
ars and practical workers on the subjects which 
occupy daily thought. The books advertised con- 
tain the best thoughts of the best authors on all 
that pertains to the daily work of the school, with 





such a rich variety that the teacher may make a 
wise choice and satisfy every want, private and 
professional; and the same is true of all kinds of 
apparatus, school furniture, etc. Read and pon- 
der on all these important announcements. This 
number should be preserved for handy reference. 








THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the School-room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other Reliable 
Agency. 

No Charges to School Officers for Services Ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent Free. 
Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 








3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 

















The Most Interesting and Valuable Teacher's Book of the Century 


jamb BN ae 


DEGRAFF 


& SMITH’S 


DEVELOPMENT LESSONS. 


Handsomely bound and illustrated, 


12mo; 300 pp. 


Price by mail, ( just reduced to) $1.20. 


Recently Adopted by the Faculty for the Chautauqua Teacher's Reading Union. 





IN FIVE 


I.— Fifty Lessons on the senses, size, 
form, place, plants, and insects. 
IT. — Quincy school work. 
ITI. -— Lectures ‘on the science and art 
o1 teaching. 


PARTS. 
1V.—School Government. 
V.— Essay: The New Departure in the 
Schools of Quincy.” By Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr. 





Dr. A. D. MAYo says in the New England Journal of Education, Jan. 10: 


“ Althou 
volume, 


we have already given place in our book notice columns to an appreciative mention of the 
‘Development Lessons,’ 4 new reading seems to call for a new commendation of this admirable 


— toteachers. Mr. DeGraff’s abstracts of lectures in Part III sparkle with valuable suggestions. In 
ublished work is Col. Parker really seen to such advantage as in the ‘reports of conversation’ with him 


art If, which can be studied with profit by every teacher. 
ages of lessons on the Senses, Size, Form, Place, Plants and Insec 
Methods, State Normal School, Peru, Neb.” 


pha mak he book is the 178 
K. Smith, now Teacher o 


rtion of this 


But perhaps the most complete 
, by Miss M, 





OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE SAME FIRM 





— ARE — 
Froebel’s Education of Man. By Mail, - - - ° - 1.30 
King's bbe pew of Facts, - - - - - 80 
A Synopsis of the Common and High School Studies. 
Practice: Work in the School-Room. 
Part I. Human Body Lessons, - - - 80 
Partlil. A BC Reader, (letter and word method combined), - - 20 
Part III. Plant Lessons, - - - - £80 
Giffin & Maclure’s Graded Reviews. - - - - - 55 
(Covering the first eight years.) 
The Graphic Reading Leaflets, (word method) per set, - - - 20 
The Graphic Copy Books} (tp Primm = =  - | M8 
Meleney & Giffin’s Se'ected Words, - - - - - -20 
For Spelling, Dictation, and Language Lessons. 
Walker’s Physiology, - - . - - - 1.20 
For High Schools, Aeademies, and Colleges. 
(ee All the above are recent publications. Send for Catalogue. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
50 Franklin St,, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





Covpertbvai & Co's Most Popular Books, 


Send for Specimen Pages and Descriptive Circular lo 


@ Wperthwail 6 (0 Publishers: 
Philadelphia Fa 








WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


THE OLD FAVORITES in a NEW DRESS. 
NEW EDITIONS with NEW MAPS. 
NEW PLATES and NEW BINDING. 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 


Used in more than One-Half of 
All the Schools in the State of Massachusetts. 


Used in more than Nine-Tenths of 


Allthe Schools in the State of Rhode Island. 


Used in the Schools of 
Eleven Cities in the State of New York. 


Used exclusively in all eof 


The Schools of the State of Delaware. 


Used in some of 


The Schools of every State in the Union. 
Used in more Cities and Educational Centers than any other Series, 


Warren’s Geographies are the only Series authorized for use in 
all of the Five Leading Cities of the Union. 


Adopted for Use in the City of NEW YORK. 
Adopted for Use in the City of PHILADELPHIA. 
Adopted for Use in the City of. BROOKLYN, 
Adopted _for Use inithe City of CHICAGO. 
Adopted for Use in the City of BOSTON. 


The Copy-Book Revolution. 


GS One-fourth of the Pupils’ Time Saved by the New Method of Teaching Penmanship. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books. 


TWO OCOPIES ON EACH PAGE. 
Primary Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per doz. 
Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 7, per doz. 


POWELL'S LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


HOW TO TALK, - - Over 200 Illustrations, - - 42 cts. 

HOW TO WRITE, - = Over 175 Illustrations, - - 60cts. 

These two books, prepared by W. B. POowELL, A.M. dren pt. of Bebesis, Washington, D. ©., are the 
n 


result of m:; years of successful effort in training 7 to talk and write correctly. Their pur- 
paee | fs to stp gulde Me young learner LS the correct use of language at the time when be is acquiring a 
d forming habits of speech. > ” 


anak BOOKS Ane NOT diluted grammars. Y ARE NOT merely colleotions ot ietores. 
THEY ARE NOT of ary d pesetae + without flus siene THEY ARE NOT at all like any other 
language books. B HEY ARE by far the most successful books of thelr class. 
OVER A QUARTER OF 'A MILLION Copies Have Already Been Sold. 
Used in nearly all the leading Cities and Educational Centers in the ( ‘ountry. 

















72 cents. 
96 cents. 





Specimen copies of any of the above- eamed books will be mailed on recei 
will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned. LORE ee, ae 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO : 
15 Bromfield Street, 16 Astor Place, 153 Wabash Ave. 
E, C. MoCLINTOOK, Agent, W H, WHITNEY, Agent, F, 8. BELDEN, Agent, 
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PECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT to the Teachers of America. 











—§ 


The books mentioned in this advertisement are particularly well adapted to aid instructors in their work; also for the use of 


School and College Libraries. At the present time they are used extensively in every part of the country with marked success. 


A special rate of discount will be made to Teachers for examination or introduction. 


Send postal 


for particulars. 





For the School-Room. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 


Rules and Exercises on English 
Composition. by the Rev. Epwin A. 
Apport, M.A., Itead Master City of London 
School. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price 60 cents. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


An Introduction to English Gram- 
mar. By Rev. Epwin A. Ansort, D. D., 
Head Master of the City of London School. 
American edition. Revised and enlarged by 
Jno. G. R. MCELROY, Professor of the English 
Language in the University of Pennsylvania. 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, Price 75 cents. 


HOW TO PARSE. 


An Attempt to Apply the Principles 
of Scholarship to English Gram- 
mar. With Appendices in Analysis, Spell- 
ing, and Punctuation. By Epwin A. ABBOTT, 
M.A., Head Master of the City of London 
School. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


ENCLISH LESSONS 


For English People. By the Rev. Ep- 
win A. Anppotr, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School, and J. R. SEELEY, 
M. A., Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge. Part I., Vocabu- 
lary. Part II., Diction. Part IlI., Meter. 








Part IV., Hints on Selection and Arrangement. 
Appendix. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


SANSKRIT and ITS KINDRED LITERATURES. 


Studies in Comparative Mythology. 
By LAURA ELIZABETH PooR. 16mo, cloth. 
Price, $2.00. 


MAETZNER'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


An English Grammar. Methodical, An- 
alytical, and Historical. With a Treatise on 
the Orthography, Prosody, Inflections, and Syn- 
tex of the English Tongue, and numerous author- 
ities cited in order of Historical Development. 
By Professor MAETZNER, of Berlin, Trans- 





lated from the German, with the sanction of the 
author, by CLAIR JAMES GREECE, LL.D., 
Fellow of the Philological Society. 3 vols, 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $15.00. 


PARAGRAPH HISTORIES. 


A Paragraph History of the United 
States, from the Discovery of the 
Continent to the Present Time. 
With Brief Notes on Contemporaneous Events. 
Chronologically arranged. By EDWARD AB- 
BoTT. Square 18mo, cloth. Price 50 cents. 


A Paragraph History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, By EDWARD ABBzorT, 
18mo, cloth. Price 50 cents. 





For the School Library. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. By Wm. RouNsE- 

VILLE ALGER. 16mo,cloth. Price, $1.00. 

THE SCHOOL OF LIFE is the title of a thoughtful 
essay by William R. Alger. He seriously but pleas- 
antly compares the world toa school, the countries 
its rooms, the nations its classes, the desires, ideas, 
experience, and example its teachers, nature its prin- 
cipal book, and soon. Having dwelt upon the condi- 
tion of this great school, he proceeds to treat the 
chief lessons taught, the true aims of the pupils, the 
motives and rules,etc. This partial outline will show 
the drift of the essay. Itis a book of special suggest- 
iveness to teachers, and should be carefully studied 
by them, says The Journal of Education. 


ON THE RIGHT USE OF BOOKS. A 
Lecture. By WrLLiaAmM P. ATKINSON, Professor 
of English and History in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 16mo. 50 cents. 


All persons who wish to choose the best books for 
reading and get the most out of them will do well to 
eaey ofessor Atkinson’s directions.— Providence 

‘ournal, 


ON HISTORY AND THE STUDY OF 
MISTORY. By WILLIAM P. ATKINSON. 16mo. 
50 cents. 


A good deal of hosant and observation are packed 

in the pages of this little book, and teachers and stu- 

dents of history alike will find it suggestive and stim- 
ulating.— Christian Register. 

THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE. By Purr 
GILBERT HAMERTON. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents; pa- 
per covers, 50 cents. 

We wonder how many readers of this noble volume, 
under a sense of personal gratitude, have stopped to 
exciaim with its author, ina similar position, *‘ Now 
the only Croesus that I envy is he whois reading a 
better book than this.”’— The Children’s Friend. 

SHORT HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 
THE FIRST. By Prof. J. R. SEELEY, of the 
University of Cambridge, England, author of “ Ecce 
Homo,” etc. With asuperb steel-engraved portrait 


A 


LAOQCOON. An Essay upon the Limits of 
Painting and Poetry. With remarks illustrative of 
various points in the history of Ancient Art. By 
GOTTHOLD EpHRam LEssmnc. Translated by 
ELLEN FROTHINGHAM. 16mo. $1.50, 

Lord Macaulay told me that the reading of this little 
book formed an epoch in his mental history, and that 
he learned more about Art from it than he had ever 
learned elsewhere.— Lewes’s Life of Goethe. 
HOURS WITH GERMAN CLASSICS. 

By FREDERICK HENRY HEDGE, D.D., author of 

“The Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition,” “ Rea- 


son in Religion,” ‘‘ Ways of the Spirit,” “ Atheism 
in Philosophy,” ete. 8vo, cloth. Price, $2.50. 


TALKS WITH MWY BOWS. By WituuM A. 
Mowry, A.M., Ph.D.; for twenty years Senior 
Principal of the English and Classical School, Prov- 
idence, R. 1I.; now editor of Education. Revised 
Edition. i6mo, cloth. Price $1.00. 

SARAH TYTLER’S ART WORKS. De- 
signed for the Schools and Learners in Art, and ex- 
tensively used in Academies, Seminaries, ete., 
throughout the country. 


Old Masters and their Pictures. 
Modern Painters and their Paintings. 
Musical Composers and their Works. 


16mo, cloth, library binding. Price, $1.50. 


WHAT WE REALLY KNOW ABOUT 
SHAKESPEARE. By Mrs. CAROLINE HEA- 
LEY DALL. 12mo,cloth. Price $1.25. 


There is no Life of Shakespeare accessible to the 
public ata moderaje cost and of a convenient size 
which gives any of the last results of the inquiry into 
his life and circumstances. A very great addition to 
our knowledge of these has accrued from the labors 
of Mr. Halliwell-Phillips and others. It has been 
Mrs. Dall’s intention to put these results into an en- 
tertaining narrative, accompanied by references to 
documents and authorities which will sustain it, and 
in a shape suited to the library as well as to the use of 





and two views of the head of Napoleon from a cast 
taken after death. 1 vol.,16mo,cloth. Price, $1.50. 


ocllease and universities, and private classes in En- 
glish Literature. 





: (= Our New Descriptive and Educational Catalogue will be mailed free. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 





TOPICAL OUTLINES 
History and Constitution of the United States. 


By PrRor. J. K. HARLEY. 


This is a capital little work intended to save teach- 
ers laborin writing on Blackboard, and pupils in copy- 
ing Topics in History, ete., for future examination. 
The topics are well chosen to bring out facts not con- 
tained in ordinary school Histories, interesting both 
pupils and parents in searching anere Histories 
within their reach. The book is a small 16mo, in full 
cloth. 25 cents. 


EX ERC IS ES 
FUNDAMENTAL RULES OF ARITHMETIC. 


By Pror. R. K. BUEHRLE. 


This, like the former, is a capital work for Black- 
board Exercises intended to supplement the text-book 
on Arithmetic in use. The exercises are carefully 
‘raded, and are such as found in everyday practical 
ife, and are expressed in every variety ofform. Two 
editions are published, designated as “With An- 
swers” and “ Without Answers,’”’ bound handsomely 
in cloth. 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL BOOKKEEPINC. 


By Pror. E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., 
State Normal School, Millersville, Penn. 


Every young lady, as well as young man, should be 
taught the principles of ordinary Bookkeeping and 
accounts, for women, as well as men, at some time in 
their lives must be able to understand accounts, or 
will be liable to be defrauded. 

Prof. LYTE’s admirable work is just right for ordi- 
hary teaching, making clear both Single and Double 
Entry accounts, and all in a small compass to be read- 
ily mastered in ashort time. The book ishandsomely 
printed and bound, and sold for 84 cents. Blanks for 
eaeh system, 60 cents per set. 


BROOKS’S 
MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 


It is scarcely necessary to do more than mention to 
an intelligent Teacher these great works by Prof. 
EDWARD Brooks, Ph.D., ete. They are acknowl- 
oer to excel all otbers before the Educational 
public. 


The Arithmetics include two series,—one ealled the 
Union Series, consisting of two books only, in which 


Mental and Written Arithmetic are taught together: 
Union Primary Arithmetic, ..... 26 cts. 
Union Complete Arithmetic, ° 88 cts. 


The Standard Series teaches Mental Arithmetic in 
aseparate book. This grand analytical method of de- 
veloping the thinking powers is now acknowledged 
to be indispensable in every school. In both series 
the practical nature of the Topics and Probiems, 
adapted as they are to the needs of onereny busi- 
ness as practiced in all shops, stores, counting-rooms, 
banks, etc., render their use an indispensable prepar- 
ation for business life. Prices as follows: 


Brooks’s New Primary Arithmetic, .. . 21 cts. 
Brooks’s Elementary Arithmetic, °° 41 cts. 
Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic, ° - 81 cts. 
Brooks’s New Written Arithmetic, .. . 80 cts. 


In more advanced Mathematics, Dr. Brooxs has 
prepared,— 


Higher Arithmetic, for use inColleges, etc., $1.19 
Brooks’s Algebra, complete, 1.05 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, . 1.05 


Dr. Brooks is author of a number of other works 
that have attracted marked attention, including 





Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, . . . . $2.25 
Brooks’s Mental Philesophy, b oi @te'« B28 
Brooks’s Methods of Teaching, ..... . 1.65 





THE UNDERSIGNED ARE ALSO PUBLISHERS 


OF MANY OTHER VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL 


WORKS, AMONG WHICH ARE,— 


Westlake’s C. S. Literature, 50 cts. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters, * cts. 
Thee Are invainable works for the finishing term 
chool. 


Lyte’s School Song Book, 40 cts. 
Containing full iustructions for reading music, 
4 beautiful selection of songs. 


- 
Miontgomery’s Industrial Drawing. 
Included 'n Primary Series, 8 numbers at 10 cents 
each; Intermediate Series, 4 numbers, and Gram- 
mar School Series, 6 numbers, at 25 cents each. 


and 


Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar, 38 cts. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammar, 50 cts. 

Criffin’s Natural Philosophy, $1.0. 

New edition containing latest discoveries in appli- 
cation of electricity. 

Peterson’s Science. © cents and $1.25. 

Sheppard’s U. S. Constitution. 63 cents 
and $1.05. 

Pelton’s Outline Maps. Per set of 6 Maps, 
$25.00. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 530 Market St., Philadelphia, 


the Plan of the School. 
tifully illustrated, 
No. IE.—1. Simple Lessons on the Size and Shape 
and Illustrated by reference to the Map of Engl 


| A NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 


THE ‘‘WORLD AT HOME” READERS. 
With Beautiful Maps and Diagrams. 


Ne. ¥I.—1. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the School and the Playground. 2. Simple Lessons on 
3. The Meaning and Use of a Map. pp. 16mo, cloth, limp. Beau- 


of the World. 2. Geographical Terms Explained 
and. °3. Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 





96 pp. 16mo, cloth boards. Beautifully illustrated, ° » 2 
No. KIEKE.—The Physical and Political Geography of England and Wales. 160pp. 16mo, cloth 
boards. Beautifully illustrated, - - - . - - - - * i we 
No. EV.—The Physical and Political Geography of the British Islands, British North America, and 
Australia, with knowledge of their productions. 240 pp. 16mo,cl. bds. Beautifully illustrated, 75 
No. V.—The Physical and _ Political Geography of Europe. Latitude and Longitude, Day and 
Night. The Seasons. With numerous maps and illustrations. - - - - - 
No. VI.—The Geography of the World generally, ond especially of the British Colonies and De- 
pendencies, Interchange of Productions, etc. ith numerous maps and illustrations, - ox 
THE NEW ROYAL READERS: 
No. 1. 8vo, cloth, - - - - $ 35 | No. 4 8vo,cloth, - - - - $060 
No. 2. 8vo, cloth, - - - 35 | No. 5. 8vo,cloth, - - - ° 15 
No. 3. 8vo, cloth, - - 50 | No. 6. 8vo, cloth, - : 15 
THE ROYAL CRAMMARS, Etc.: 
Merrison’s English Grammar. For Junior Classes. 12mo, - - - ° $0 30 
“6 66 $6 For Senior Classes. 12mo, - - - ° es 
English Grammar Simplified. With numerous exercises. By Henry Dunn Smith. 
12mo, cloth, limp. - - . - - - - - - » - ae 
The English Language: Its History and Structure. 12mo, cloth, limp, - “ «' @ 
English Composition, Paraphrasing, Etc. 8vo, cloth, - - - © > 
Exercises in English Composition. 18mo, cloth,limp, - - - - ° - 30 
THE ROYAL HISTORIES: 
Mistory of England. 12mo, cloth, - - - - . - ° e - 12 
History of Scotland. 12mo, cloth, - - - - - - - ° . = 
Brief History of England. 12mo, cloth, limp, - - - - ° e >» “= 
Stories from English History Simply Teld. i12mo,cloth, - - - - ay 
COLLIER’S HISTORIES: 
Advanced Class-Beek of British Histery. 12mo, cloth, - - - - - 1% 
Senior Class-Book of British Mistery. 12mo,cloth. - - - - - “18 
Histery of the British Empire. i2mo, cloth, - - - - ° . - 10 
Junior Class-Book of British History. With copious questions. 12mo, cloth, - - 
Outlines of General HMiistory. 12mo,cloth, - - - - fe * o - 180 
HXistory of Rome. 12mo, cloth, - ad - - - - - . = é 153 
History of Greece. 12mo,cloth, - - - ° « . Z 3 2 = 5 
Great Events of History, from the Beginning of the Christian Era till the Present Time. 
12mo, cloth, - - - - - . - - - - . ° < = 
Elistory of English Literature. In a Series of Biographical Sketches. 12mo, cloth, - 1% 
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HORACE MANN’S HOPES AND FEARS. 





(The following extracts from Horace Mann's diary were quoted by Dr. 
Hagar in his address before the Norfolk County Teachers’ Association, to 
show the change of interest in education.) 


1838, Sept. 11. ‘‘ To-day the meeting of the convention has been 


in Springfield; and, in point of numbers, a miserable meeting it 


has been.”’ 

Oct. 6. 
for Essex County was appointed. 
but a most pitiful convention in point of numbers.”’ 

1839, July 3. ‘* Only three persons presented themselves for 
examination for the normal school in Lexington. 
bers this is not a promising commencement.”’ 

Aug. 19. Great Barrington. To make an impression in Berk- 
shire in regard to schools is like attempting to batter down Gi- 
braltar with one’s fist. 

Aug. 31. ‘‘ There was not encouragement at Northampton. 
Ah, me! 
that I shall break my own back in trying to lift it. 
shake the dust, but only the mud, off my feet against them.”’ 

Sept. 24. Barnstable. ‘‘ The day is over. As miserable a’con- 
vention as can well be conceived. If the Lord will, I will; that is, 
I will work in this moral as well as physical sand-beach of a coun- 
try until I can get some new things to grow out of it.’’ 

Oct. 1. Dedham. ‘* To-day have had what must be called a 
convention in Dedham,—a meagre, spiritless, discouraging affair. 
A few present, and all who were‘present chilled,—choked by their 


** Went to Salem and to Topsfield, where the convention 


In point of num- 


We had a most beautiful day, | 


I have hold of so large a mountain, there is much danger | 
I could not | 








1842, March 3. 
upon our cause were yesterday and to-day. Yesterday resolves 
passed the House for granting $6,000 per year, for three years, to 
the normal schools, and fifteen dollars to each district for a school 


library, on condition of its raising fifteen dollars for the same | 


purpose.”" 








AMONG THE GRAMMARIANS. 


BY PROF. B. F. TWEED, 
Ex-Supervisor of Boston. 





It seems to be a defect in our language that we have no personal 
pronoun, in the third person singular, applicable both to males and 
females. To overcome this difficulty we sometimes say, “* Every 
pupil may take his or her seat.”” But this is felt to be cumber- 
some, and grammarians have generally held it to be correct to say, 
‘* Every pupil may take his seat,’’ with the understanding that the 
masculine includes the feminine. This, however, often leads to the 
error of using a plural pronoun to represent a singular noun; as, 
| ** Every pupil may take their seats.’’ It has been proposed, even, 
to invent a new pronoun of the third personal singular that should 
be applicable to either sex. 

Matthew Arnold, indeed, seems inclined to press ‘‘ one’’ into 
this service. He says: *‘ Only when one is young and headstrong 
| ean one thus prefer bravado to experience,—can one stand by the 
sea of time and, instead of listening to the solemn and rhythmical 
beat of its waves, chose to fill the air with one’s own whoopings to 
start the echo.’’ Again, he says: ‘‘ But if one has certain facts 
before one, one naturally asks oneself how they can have come 
| about.”’ 

This use of one cannot be accounted for as a slip of the pen; 
there is too much method in it. Will he be successful, with all his 
fame as a writer, in supplying the defect to which we have referred ? 


own fewness. Surely, if the schoolmaster is abroad in this country | 


I should be glad to meet him. So it is; but it must be otherwise; 
perhaps not in my day; but, while my day lasts, I will do some- 
thing to have it otherwise. 

1840, Sept. 15. Wellfleet. 
plorable convention.’ 

Oct. 2. Pittsfield. ‘‘ The day of shameisover. At ten o’clock, 
the time appointed for the convention, not an individual had come 
into the place. At half-past eleven, eight or ten made their appear- 


‘*A miserable, contemptible, de- 


ance from other towns, who, with about a dozen on the spot, consti- | 


tuted the convention.”’ 

1841. Nov. 23. ‘‘Came from Boston to Walpole yesterday, 
where I have had a meeting which must be called the County Meet- 
ing, though the smallest and most discouraging I have had in the 
State. If l could allow aught to break down my spirit and hope, 
it would be the manner in which these efforts to arouse public atten- 
tion seem to fail. Words, counsels, exhortations, seem like sub- 
stances thrown into an abyss. I hear no reports giving assurance 
that somewhere there is a bott»m upon which they strike. But 
continue to throw I will. Perhaps it may be my own fortune, at 
some future day, to hear an echo from the depths. If I do not, 
some follower of mine in the glorious cause will do it; and at length 
the chasm shall be filled, and not only filled, but, above, the super- 
structure shall rise as high from the surface as its depths now sink 
below, and that structure shall be the glory of the world.”’ 





WEATHER SIGNALS. 





LowER TEMPERA- 
TURE, a red cres- 
cent. 

CLEAR, OR FAIR 
WEATHER, a blue 
crescent. 


STATIONARY TEM- 
PERATURE, a red 
five-pointed star. 


LocAL RAIN, OR 
Snow, a blue five- 





Storm SIGNAT, a 
red flag with black 
square. 

CoLp - WAVE SIG- 
NAL, a white flag 
with black square. 

GENERAL RAIN OR 
Snow, a blue solid 
circle. 

HIGHER TEMPERA- 
ATURE, a red solid 









































circle. pointed star. 
CoLp WAVE, a black 
abeig’ “ie SUMMARY. 


Orr -SHORE WIND 
of over 25 miles an 


& hour, a white flag 
with a black square 


| shown above a red flag witha 
' black square. 


A sun of red is weather warm, 

A sun of blue is general storm. 

A crescent red is weather cold 

A crescent blue is fair foretold. 

A star of red no change implies, 

A blue star, local stormy skies. 

A square of black on flag of white 
A cold waves comes in allits might, 








‘*The brightest days which have ever shone) 


THE ORIGIN OF HUMAN SPEECH. 


BY H. HEWETT. 


Few questions exceed in interest that of the origin of human 
speech. Charles Darwin held, in harmony with his great funda- 
| mental doctrine of evolution, that the sounds of nature first sug- 
| gested language to man just as the objects of nature supplied him 
with the first rude symbols of thought from which he slowly devel- 
oped the alphabet. This doctrine of Darwin and his school may 
| be compared to that theory of music by which music is derived 

from the cataract in the mountain, the wind in the trees, or the 
| sound of the ocean on the surf-beaten shore. But a moment’s re- 
| flection will suffice to show that there is really nothing in inward or 
outward experience to justify such atheory. It is true that there 
are sounds in nature that may give an occasional suggestion to the 
musician; but there is none that can be regarded either as his 
model to work by, or as the original source of his inspiration. 
And so it is with speech. Music and language alike have their 
hidden fountains in the soul, and well up from the depths of man’s 
intellectual and emotional nature. It is not the savage, but the 
civilized mind, with language already formed and developed to an 


advanced style of perfection, that finds language and music and 
forms of ethereal grace and beauty in nature. 

The communication of intelligent thought by means of lauguage, 
while it is cage oa | one of the noblest attributes of man, seems 
also a power that distinguishes him, as by a broad and impassible 
line, from the rest of the animal creation, Some brutes possess all 
the physical requirements of articulate speech, and yet they are 
unable to speak. There is no letter in the alphabet, for instance, 
which a parrot will not learn to pronounce; and yet no one would 
ever think of teaching a parrot to do anythivg more than imitate 
the sounds of a limited number of words and sentences, Speech, 
as the expression of intelligent and abstract thought, is aspecitic gift 
of mankind. ‘‘ The one great barrier between the brute and 
man,’’ says Max Miiller, “‘ is language. Man speaks, and no brute 
has ever uttered a word. Language is our Rubicon, and no brute 
will ever dare to cross it. We may envy the lion’s strength, the eagle’s 
eye with its power of distant vision, the wings of every bird which 
carry it so sw 7 throuhg the air; but our superiority to the brute cre- 
ation and our title to the lordship of the world rest on other and higher 
zrounds than those of physical strength or structure.” ‘* We cannot 
ell, as yet, what language is ” he continues. * lt may be a production 
of nature, a work of human art, or a divine gift. But to whatever 
sphere it belongs it would seem tostand unsurpassed, nay, unequalled 
in it, by anything else. If it bea production of nature, it is her last 
and crowning production, which she reserved for man alone. If it be 
a work of human art, it would seem to lift the artist to the level of a 
Divine Creator. If it be a gift of God, it is God's greatest gift; for 
through it Gud spake to man and man speaks to God, in worship, 
prayer, and meditation.” 

an works upon language in adjusting it to all the manifold shades 
and subtleties of his thought, and in fitting it for the full and accu- 
rate expression of his meaning; but the changes and improvements he 
brings about are, for the most part, unconsciously accomplished, and 
long ages pass after the perfecting of its processes before intellectual 
man awakes as scientist. philosopher, philologer, to perceive and ap 
preciate what he, himself, has done. All this only shows from what 
an unfathomable depth within his own moral and intellectual nature 
this power of speech is evolved; only shows what a marvel and enigma 
man is to himself: and it seems to render hopeless the oft-attempted 
task of tracing a scientific path up to those deep and distant springs 
which fancy fondly designates the Origin of Language. 























BAKER X TAYLOR, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


9 Bond Street, New York, 


Make a specialty of supplying the Trade, Schools, and Colleges with School Books. They are special 
agents for the following School Book Publishers: Joun ALLYN, Boston; E. H. BuTLer & 
Co., COwPERTHWAIT & Co., C. DE SILVEB & Sons, and ELDREDGE & Bro., Philadelphia; S. C. 
Garices & Co., Chicago; LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, and GINN & Co., Boston; and CHAS. 
CoLiins, New York,—a full line of whose publications they have constantly on hand, in addition 
to their general stock of Schoo! Books, which is such as to enable them to supply without delay, 
and at the lowest rates, any books obtainable in the market. They also carry in stock a great variety 
of Miscellaneous Books, and have exceptional facilities for supplying Libraries. All pur- 
chasers of Miscellaneous Books will savs time, trouble, and money by sending their orders to BAKER 
& TAYLOR, who will fill them promptly and at the lowest market price. 
They call especial attention to the following works, viz. : 


Todd's Index Rerum. THE VERY LATEST SERIES OF SPEAKERS. 
The Index supplies to careful readers a book es- (Just Published,) 


Wish to make sure of retaining, with ne maimun | THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


wish to make sure of be ayn - With the minimum 
ex 
By O. E. BRANCH, 


of effort it secures a perfect in of one’s reading, as 
(The Successful Compiler of the Hamilton Speaker.) 


valuable as one may choose to make it complete. 
- = indispensable es of every literary man’s 
equipment.”’—Chicago Interior. 
This series contains the best selection of pieces for 
Quarto, Half Leather, . . declamation by pupils of all ages ever offered to the 
public. Hackneyed extracts have been thrown 
aside, and the standard orators pepresentes by fresh 
selections from their works; while space has been 
given to those pieces which have most recently 
gained the favor of public readers and elocutionists 
as best adapted to declamation. 


PRIMARY SPEAKER, designed for 
children bet. the ages of 5 and 10. Boards, $ .50 
SUNIOR SPEAKER, for pupils from 


$2.50. 





The Student's Manual. 


By JOHN TODD, D.D. 


As a formative book for the college-period of life it 
is unequaled in our literature. It has received the 
universal approbation of those interested in the best 
education. 


“Dr. Todd has thrown together some of the best 10 to 16. Cloth, . -75 
practical lessons for students that we have ever seen| ADVANCED SPEAKER, for Older 
embodied in a single work, just suited to the expe- Pupils, with Suggestions to Scholars and 
rience of students as they are in our colleges.”— a Vocabulary of Words Difficult to Pro- 

Phil. U. 8. Gazette. nounce. Cloth, in ° . o = - 1.25 


12mo, cloth, . . $1.50. 


A POPULAR SERIES OF SPEAKERS. syuman Psychology. 


By J. H. GILMORE, AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, 
Prof. of Rhetoric, Logic,and English in the Untv.| Being a Brief Treatise on Intellect, Feeling, and Will. 


a R heste A | 
» Meeps By E. JANES, A.M. 


These hooks are practical, fresh, and attractive. | 
They contain selections that are not mere elegant ex- “Itis one of the best books for class instruction 
tracts for reading an1 study, bnt pieces well adapted | now before the public. My experience of upward of 
to declamation. |fourteen years in teaching Psychology Senior 
| classes in Normal School and College has prepared 





A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION 


— OF — 








PRIMARY SPEAKER, - $ .50 me to value, jout, book and to predies its a @ ap- 
. yroval by other teachers.’’—PreEstT. J. C. GREEN- 

INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, -75 |ouaH, Mass. Agricultural Uollege. 

ACADEMIC SPEAKER, . 1.25 | 12mo, Cloth, . . $1.50. 





Catalogues of Miscellaneous 


The above books mailed to any address on receipt of. retail price. 
and School Books sent on application. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, Publishers and Booksellers, No. 9 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


; 


RICHTER'S CHEMISTRIES. 


Authorized Translations by EDGAR F. SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., 


Prof. of Chemistry in Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio; formerly in the Laboratories of the Uni- 
versities of Pennsylvania and Muhlenberg College; Member of the Chemical Societies of Berlin 
and Paris, of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; etc., etc. 





INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Second 
American, from the Fourth German Edition ; 
thoroughly revised and in many parts rewritten. 
With 89 Illustrations and Colored Plate of 


In revising this editiomgreat care has been taken 
with the proof-reading and printing. It is printed 
on a handsome paper, and strongly bound. 

In most of the chemical text-books of the present 
day, one of the striking features and difficulties with 
which teachers have to contend is the separate pres- 
entation of the theories and facts of the science. In 
this work theory and fact are brought close together, 
and their intimate relation clearly shown. From 
careful observation of experiments and their results, 
the student is led to a correct understanding of the 
———— principles of chemistry. The descriptions 
of the various inorganic substances are full, and em- 
body the results of the latest discoveries. The peri- 
odic system of MENDELEJEFF and AR MEYER 
constitutes an important feature of the book. The 
thermo-chemical phenomena of the various groups of 
elements also receive proper consideration. 


From F. A. GENTH, Prof. of Chemistry; F. A. 
GENTH, JR., Ass’t Prof. of Chem., Univ. of Penn. 

** We have examined with much care the ‘ Inorganic 
Chemistry’ of Prof. Victor von Richter, recently 
translated by Dr. E. F. Smith. Both theoretical and 
general chemistry are treated in such aclear and com- 
ee manner that it has become one of the 

eading text-books for a University course.” 


From PROF. B. SILLIMAN, Yale Coll., New Haven, Ct. 


“Tt is decidedly a good book, and in some respects 
the best manual we ve,” von 





From E. H. 8. BArLEY, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence: 


“Dr. Smith has, by his excellent translation, 
bronght into prominence one of the best and most re- 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE CAR- 
BON COMPOUNDS, or Organic 
Chemistry. First American, from 4th 
German Edition. Illustrated. Cloth, $3.00. 


In this volume Prof, Richter gives a full description 
of the Carbon Derivatives. he treatment of the 
various classes of bodies is comprehensive, the most 
recent and interesting results of chemical research 
being given with special fullness. 

Excellent methods of pooper the most typical 
bodies will be found throughout the entire volume. 
These will enable the student to acquaint himself 
practically with those portions of organic work now 
receiving so much attention. The reactions of the 
groups of compounds are complete, the methods of 
analysis the most modern and reliable; so that the 
volume may be depended on as a trustworthy guide. 
Numerous references to the literature of the subject 
will be found. 





From J.8, SCHANCK, Prof. of Chemistry in College 
of New Jersey, Princeton: 


“T consider it one of the choicest works on organic 
chemist It is speciall happy in the choice of 
large and small type, making it at once a complete 
outline for the student and a full and excellent treat- 
ise for the adult chemist.” 





From SPENCER B. NEWBERRY, Acting Prof. of Or- 
ganie ane ae Chemistry, Cornell University, 
a, NN. Z.? 
**T find it complete and well up to the times. .... 
Shall recommend it to my students.” 





From WM. H. GREEN, Prof. of Chemistry, Central 
High School, Philadelphia: 
“Tt will be specially useful to students as bringin 
within their means a treatise in which the theory o 
molecular structure is fully and uniformly devel- 





cent ks upon the science of chemistry.” 





RIOCHTER’S CHEMISTRY is now recommended at Yale College, Johns Hopkins University, Dartmouth 
College; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y.; Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio ; University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; Swarthmore College, near Philadelphia ; Wisconsin State University, 
Madison; Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.; etc., etc. 

The arrangement of types allows of the books being used by both beginners and advanced students, the 
more general facts being printed imlarge type, for common class use. The smaller type covers the matter 
usually given in more advanced lectures. 





Examination copies at a reduced price. Correspondence invited from Teachers and Professors. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON, & CO., Publishers, 





1012 Walnut Street, . |» PHILADELPHIA, 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY’S 


VEW CHARTS 
OF THE 
Body, 


Human 
Elementary Instruction in Physi- 


FOR 
ology and Hygiene. 





7HE HUMAN gopr. 
CHART mt 














Elegant, Low Priced, 
Accurate, Attractive. 


Three large Charts, 25 x 38 inches, in colors, well 
mounted on cloth; the entire set to School Boards 


A New Book for Teachers 


The Kindergarten and the School 


FIVE CHAPTERS. 





IN 


Froebel,— The Man and his Work. 
The Theory and Methods of the Kindergarten. 
The Gifts and Occupations of the Kindergarten. 
The Use of Kindergarten Material in Primary 
Schools. 
The Relation of the Kindergarten to the School. 
Illustrated with a steel plate portrait of Froebel, col- 
ored plates of occupat ons. and wood engrav- 
ings of the gifts. 


Cloth, Black and Gold. 


Price, $1.00. 

This book is published to meet a demand from 
progressive teachers who wish briefly to get at 
the 

HISTORY, THEORY, 

AND PRACTICAL RESULTS 
OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
without reading all that has been published on 
the subject in English and German. 

In the selection of topics, the general arrange- 

ment and bulk, this book is especially suited to 


_New School 





Aids. 


a o s 

| 

The Smiley Recitation Gards, 

The best device for keeping the rank of students | 

in recitations, as the time necessary in getting | 

the averages is much less than by any other) 
method in use. 


Price by mail, for introduction, only 16 cents per | 
hnndred. 


| 


Sticks, Papers, and Clay, | 


FOR LESSONS IN 
FORM AND DRAWING 
IN PRIMARY WORK. | 


A Circular of suggestions for the use of these ma- 
terials mailed to any teacher on receipt of address. | 


paves | 
LANGUAGE TABLETS | 


SENTENCE MAKING. | 


A new set of heavy board tablets. Sample by 
mail for 30 cents. 


Word-Making Tablets. 


A new set of letter cards for word-building. Sam- 


ple by mail for 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CLocK DIAL 

















This is made, in response to a general demand, 


For School Use. 


A twelve-inch circle on a fourteen-inch mount, 
very heavy cloth, bound and varnished. The back 
contains 
Illustrations and Descriptions 

Of Prominent Methods 
Used in Different Ages 
For Marking Time, 


—AsS— 


for only $3.00. 

This set of Charts has been received with univer- 
sal favor wherever seen, and is already in use ina 
large number of cities. 

We make low net prices directly to School Boards 
and teachers instead of giving agents a large discount 
from a long price; and trust that as a matter of econ- 
omy those interested will thus save their money and 
their time by adopting these Charts. 

Complete illustrated circulars and valuable recom- 
mendations furnished on application. 


members. 





TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES, 


in accordance with 


Correspondence from officers of these societies 
is solicited by the publishers. 


suggestions from prominent 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Counting Blocks and Sticks, 
Color Teaching Tablets, 
Busy Work Tiles, 

Embroidery Design Cards. Style as above for schools, price each 50 cents; 
Papers for Folding, 
Weaving, and Cutting. | cents. 


SUN-DIAL, 
NOON-MARK, 
GRADUATED CANDLE, 
HOUR-GLASS, Ete., Ete. 





by mail, 60 cents. The same face and back on heavy 
eard-board, for home use, each 25 cents; by mail, 30 
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Important Publications for Colleges and Schools. 





OLMSTED ’S COLLEGH PHILOSOPHY. 


Third Revision. By Kimball. 


An InrropuctTion TO NaturRAt ParLosopny. De- 
signed as a Text-book for Students in College. By 
Denison OtmMsteED, LL.D., Professor of Natural Phil- 
osophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and E. S. 
SNELL, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Amherst College. Third Revised Edi- 
tion. By Ropney G. Kirwan, A.M., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics in Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 8vo, pp. xiii, 510. Extra cloth. Price, $3.12. 
This revision of OLMSTED’s NATURAL PHILOSOPHY has been 

made in accordance with the plan of the former editions, the object 
being to produce a text-book in Physics adapted to the require- 
ments of a college course; it is believed that as now presented it 
includes all that is necessary in this department of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

The work has been revised throughout, and contains over one 
hundred pages of new matter, and one hundred and thirty-two new 
engravings. The complete Index recently appended greatly in- 
creases its value, both asa text-book and as a work of reference. 
Notwithstanding its enlarged size, the price of the work has not 
been advanced. ; 


OLMSTED’S COLLEGE ASTRONOMY. 


Snell’s Second Revision. 


An Intropuction to Astronomy. Designed as a 
Text-book for the Use of Students in College. By 
Denison Oxtmstep, LL.D., Prof. of Natural Philoso- 
phy and Astronomy in Yale College, and E. S. SNELL, 
LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy in Amherst College. Third Edition, carefully re- 
vised, with additions. 8vo, pp. vi, 234, with numerous 
illustrations and diagrams. Price, $2.00. 

This edition contains the latest emendations of Prof. Snell, and 
also ‘various numerical corrections in accordance with the best au- 
thorities, for which the publishers are indebted to Prof. Selden J. 
Coffin, Lafayette College. Prof. Coffin has also added (to Art. 


264) Appendix M, and has enlarged and th hly revised Tables 
Il, IV, pa Vv. ’ enlarge an oroug: y 





ERLOCUTION. 


LOVELL’S UNITED STATES SPEAKER. A copious Selection of 
Exercises in Elocution; consisting of Prose, Poetry, and Dia- 
logue, drawn chiefly from the most approved writers of Great 
Britain and America; including a variety of pieces suitable 
for young speakers. Designed for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By Jonn E. LOVELL. Stereotype edition, revised 
and improved. 1 vol,, 12mo, 504 pages. Price, $1.25. 

This judicious collection, selected from standard authors, is almost 
unrivaled for variety and cheapness. 
SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS.-: 


SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN ELOQUENCE, - - 72 selections, 


SPECIMENS OF EUROPEAN ELOQUENCE, . - 563 

SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT ELOQUENCE, - - 20 . 
DIDACTIC AND RHETORICAL, - - - - 589 bie 
PATHETIC AND ENTERTAINING, - - - 45 - 
COMIC AND AMUSING, 7 - - - - 44 ee 
DRAMATIC AND SENTIMENTAL, - a - 32 re 
HUMOROUS AND DIVERTING, - - - - 19 o 


LOVELL’S NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES; or, Dramatic SELEC- 
TIONS for the use of Schools, Academies, and Families; de- 
signed to furnish exercises either for Reading, Recitation, or 
Exhibition. Selected from the most popular productions. By 
Joun E. LovELL. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
12mo, 456 pages. Price, $1.25. 


An increased demand for this work induced the author carefully to 
revise and improve it. It has been cooneeaey enlarged, and ren- 
dered much superior to the former editions, by the introduction of many 
new pieces of an instructive and highly interesting character. There is 
a great variety of style in the compositions here presented ; and no bet- 
ter materials, Reraepe, in any shape, can be a gs as lessons for 
the natural cultivation of inflection, tone, modulation, pitch, emotion; 
in short, for the cuitivation of all that pertains to the “speaking voice.”’ 
The accomplished and effective reader can hardly be made without the 
employment of dialogues. 


NORTHEND’S AMERICAN SPEAKER. The American Speaker ; 
being a collection of pieces in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogue, 
designed for exercises in Declamation in Schools. By CHAS. 
NORTHEND. Improved edition. 12mo, 264 pages. Price, 


85 cents. 


In this volume will be found such variety as will tend to meet the 
wants of teachers and pupils, to whom it is commended with the hope 
that it may prove a valuable and pleasant aid, and tend to give impor- 
tance and interest to the subject of declamation. 

It contains seventy-six Prose and ninety-two Poetical Selections, and 
nineteen Dialogues. 





NORTHEND’S LITTLE SPEAKER. The Little Speaker, and Juve 
nile Reader; being a collection of pieces in Prose, Poetry, and 
Dialogue, designed for exercises in speaking, and occasional 
reading in Primary Schools. By CHARLES NORTHEND. 


18mo. Price, 50 cents. 


This little work is a judicious selection of simple and instructive 
pieces, for the use of beginners in the study of Elocution. It has been 
the compiler’s aim to adapt the work to the capacities of children, and 
at the same time to have the matter such as will make the proper 
moral impression. 


NORTHEND’S SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 


prising one hundred and one selections, particularly adapted to 


School Dialogues; com- 


the use of Schools. By CHARLES NORTHEND. Twentieth 


edition, enlarged. 12mo, 312 pages. Price 85 cents. 


The success of the ‘“‘ American Speaker” has induced the author to 
prepare this volume, which has been very favorably received. It con- 
tains 101 selections, eminently adapted to cultivate the elocutionary 
powers of the student. 


ZACHOS’ NEW AMERICAN SPEAKER: a collection of Oratorical 
and Dramatical pieces, Soliloquies, and Dialogues, with an 
original introductory essay on the Elements of Elocution; de- 

By 

J. C. ZAcnos, A.M. Crown 8vo, 552 pages. Price, $1.65. 


signed for the use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 


The Introduction gives valuable instruction upon Articulation, Ac- 
cent, Pronunciation, and Expression. The selections are divided into 
Earnest Declamation; Vehement Invective; Dramatic and Descrip- 
tive; Soliloquy and Meditation; Wit, Humor, and Burlesque; Dia- 
logues, Serious and Comic. 


“ This is a work which, for the purpose, has no superior. The selee- 
tions appear to us tasteful and elegant. They are certainly made from 
authors of the highest classical reputation. Copious in matter, tasteful 
in style, and clearly and handsomely printed, it is a book, we appre- 
hend, that will supersede all others in the class and exhibition room, 
and become a general favorite, both with teachers and students.”’— 
Literary Advertiser. 








Be Copies mailed upon receipt of the price. 


‘CHARLES COLLINS, Publisher. 
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“ Best of Literature.” 








The average American family takes but one : 
When there are children of ten and twelve and upwards! Rev. Charles Remington Talbot ; gir 
in the household, the choice of a family magazine be-| mothers, by Mrs. Harriet Prescottt Spofford ; a first-rate play-day serial for little 
The magazines for adults are | boys and girls, by Margaret Sidney ; six careful story-studies of historical person- 
he children.| ages and events, by E. S. Brooks ; six souvenirs giving reminiscences of our own 
But, looking | national life, official and social, by Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont ; six “ Pleasant 
hey are often dis-| Authors,” studies in American Literature, by Miss Harris ; six studies in insect-life, 
or by| by Mary Treat ; six articles on Italian authors, of great interest to boys preparing 


comes a serious question. 
too grave to be understood and enjoyed by t 
The parents must “meet them half-way.” 

over the field of children’s literature, t 
couraged by the prevailing frivolity and weakness, 
the other extreme of the “ goody-goody.” 
they turn away, and ask why brightness and good sense 
and information and robust manliness of tone may not be found between the same|true Adventure Stories ; 


covers. No wonder they ask if there is no longer interest 


No wonder 


in the romance and reality of history, in travel, exploration, biography, in standard 


literature, in natural history, or in real life. 


Children’s bodies are nourished by 


the same bread and meat as those of adults,— why dilute their intellectual food to 
the fantastic fairy tale, the weak, aimless story, the abnormal sensation, the non- 


sense verse ! 


From the outset, the publishers of WipE Awake recognized this 


need of the average family for a magazine for young people, so bright, healthful, 
hearty, and dignified that the parents themselves would read every page, with zest 


and satisfaction. 


this, and still make the magazine thoroughly enjoyable to the children. 


After some experiment they found it was not impossible to do 


The result 


is that families who began with the first number, fwenty-three volumes ago, take 


Wipe Awakk still, as do their married children in their own homes. 


No wonder! 


House-keeping, home-making, entertainment for the family, constitute a feature of 


the magazine. 
for the fireside, the family sitting-room. 


Six, sixteen, sixty, share alike in Wie AWAKE. 


It is the magazine 
Take up Volume XXII, for instance, and 


SCHOOL AND HOME READING. 


magazine. | consider its variety: A first-rate yachting serial for the boys and their fathers, by 
a first-rate home-life serial for the girls and their 


“Best of Illustrative Art.” 


‘for college ; six sets of Search-Questions in Literature, suited to family entertain- 
pedi amusements for the household ; six true Stories of American Wars ; six 


three dollars ($3.00) a year. 
see for yourself, 


learned to read. 


richly illustrated travel ; finely iliustrated poems by fore- 
and satisfaction for children | most poets,— Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Christina Rossetti, Celia Thaxter, Mrs. 
'Spofford, Lucy Larcom, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and Nora Perry,— beside excel- 
lent short stories and articles of general interest with beautiful engravings ; while 
wit and humor of a legitimate character are amply represented. 
in one half-yearly volume! Twice as much in a year’s numbers! And all for but 
@@ Send 1o cts. in stamps for a sample copy, and 


All tre above 


The younger members of the family are also specially provided for by D. Lo- 
throp & Co., in three other illustrated magazines: BABYLAND, at 50 cts. a year, isa 
charming large-print pictorial monthly for the nursery. Our Litrte MEN anp 
Women, at $1.00 a year, is for the pleasure and use of children who have just 
Tue Pansy, edited by “ Pansy ” herself, is a weekly, at $1.00 a 
year, full of high-grade stories and articles and pictures, and is greatly liked by 


churches of all denominations for Sunday-reading as well as week-day. §@ Sam- 





ples of each sent free on receipt of 2c, stamp for postage. 


A THOUSAND USEFUL BOOKS 


im all Departments of Literature, sent out by the Publishers of Wide Awake, are prepared with the same 
useful aim and broad and liberal intention. 


aewem & Co. 





COMBADES. 


book. Quarto, $2.00. 


For the little folks, the most | 
beautiful book of the year is 


BYE-O-BABY BALLADS, 


by Charles Stuart Pratt (editor of | 
Wipe Awake and BaBYLAND). 
Many delicious full-page, and hun- 
dreds of dainty smaller, pictures 
in colors and monochrome, by the 
popular water colorist, F. Childe 
Hassam, reproduced by the emi- 
nent art-lithographers, G. H. Buek 
A genuinely American | 


PROSPECTUSES 


AND 


CATALOGUES OF BOOKS FREE. 


Any book mailed on receipt of price. 


For older readers, may be men- 


OF MAGAZINES | tioned the five famous 
FAMILY FLIGHT 


| books by E. E. Hale and Miss Su- 
| san Hale; “Explorations in the 
| Ice Zones,” by Professor Nourse ; 
| Gilman’s “ History of the Amer- 
| ican People” ; “Children of West- 
| minster Abbey,” by Rose Kings- 
| ley ; “A New Departure for Girls,” 
| by Margaret Sidney ; “ Helps by 
| the Way,” with an interesting In- 
| troduction by Rev. Phillips Brooks. 





LONGFELLOW. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Franklin and Hawley Streets, Boston. 











BEST TEACHERS, AAMERICAN,, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to ents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarjen Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have on our books many “ calls” for good teach- 
ers for September. Successful Superintendents, 
Principals, $ ———- and Grade Teachers wanted. 
Send stamp for circular and application blank. 

A. LOVELL & CO., 
W. D. KERR, | Managers, 


UNION TEACHERS AGENCY, 
16 Aster Place, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com. 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Refer to the following, for whom I got places last 


ear : 
Supt. *A. W. Edson ($2,600), and 
Principal A. B. Poland (§2.500), 
Jersey City, N. J.; Principal Geo. 
G. Ryan, $2,000), Leavenworth, 
Kansas ; Principal R. C. Storey, 
($1,000), Ouray, Colo.; Prof. J. D. 
Stay ($1,000, New Orieans, La ; 
Miss Claire Norton ($850), St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; Miss Marie R. Simonds 
{8900) Napa, Cal.; Miss Emma L. Bush ($700), 

hpenning, Mich. 

Ifyou want a better Zocition. is it not fair to as- 
sume that your best method is by application to this 


ncy ? 
DON'T LEAN ON A BROKEN REED, 
For cireulars, application blank, specimen photo- 
graph, etc., send stamp to address as above. Send 
also for Catalogue ef Books on Pedagogy. 

















Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway 'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work. 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 





THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA TION, 


170 State Street, Chicago, 


Seeks the promotion of the best teachers. Its object 
is the advancement of salaries all along the line of 
professional teaching. It has the following branches, 
which act as so many separate Agencies: ALLEN- 
TOWN, PENN.; NASHVILLE, TENN. ; BRUNS- 
WICK, GA.; also branches in KANSAS, CALIFOR- 
NIA, and COLORADO. 

For special reasons the agents in the last two States 
wilremain “‘ incognito.” ther State Agents will be 
appointed during the Summer. (Do not be misled ; 
we have no agency in Boston.) 

We have now (May 15) 1187 vacancies for fall. Our 
membership is 448. We will accept 52 more members. 
ony the best teachers need apply. 

e have vacancies in every department from Presi- 
dencies of State Universities at $5000 to Principal- 
ships of country schools at $500. 

A Board wrote us yesterday for alady for Principal 
of Seminary at a salary of $1000 and living. This is 
the largest lady’s salary we have had so far. We 
have some High School places for ladies at $1000, and 


a large number at $600 and $750. Also innumerable 
ealls for poaneey and intermediate teachers. 
Some of our vacancies are mentioned in back num- 
bers of the NV. Z. Journal, and the N. ¥. Sch. Journal. 
CHICAGO, FEB. 15th, 1886. 
MR. ORVILLE BREWER:—I take pleasure in stating 
that I have received in the past year $40 from 


the Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago for | pj 


information I gave them of vacancies and probable 
vacancies. — MINNIE C. CHILDS, Art Teacher, 3754 
Johnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885: 


Rev. J. B. HERRICK of Philadelphia to the Presk 
dency of Dakota bam salary $2000. Prof. W. 
W. GRANT of Indianapolis High School, salary raised 
to $2500. Prof. L. C. HULL of Detroit High School, 
Michigan, salary raised to $2500. H. T. GILLETTE, 
from a $1000 position in New York to the Superintend 
ency of Winona, Minn., at a salary of $1800. His 
brother to Manistee, Mich., Superintendency, $1500. 


SEND POSTAL FOR CIRCULARS. 





100 TEACHERS WANTED 


To supply demands from school officers in West and 
SouTH; ten calls for teachers received in one day 
last week. REGISTRATION FE 
required of our subscribers ; free advertisements in 
our Journal next three months. 

Send for sample copy. Large 16-page monthly 
mailed free for postage. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY, 


Opera House Building, ... Chicago, Tl. 


TEXAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOCATES TEACHERS in TEXAS ONLY. 
WILKINS & MAGUIRE, Managers, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





REFERENCES: 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y.; A. B. WATKINS, 
Ph.D Sec’y State Board of Regents, Albany, N. Y.; 
B. M. BAKER. State Supt., Austin, Texas. 


FREE REGISTRATION 


For good Teachers only. Over 300 vacarcies Paying 
from $400 to $3000, and more coming in rapidly; 17 
received to-day, May 7th. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. nY 
, 


R. E. AVE 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ 


>] 

H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 
12 E. 17th Street, New York City. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 
Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 








PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 
Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions schools with teachers. 

“Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr. John Lear.. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Iowa. 

Send for ication form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 206 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing itions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and rin- 


Su 
tendents and Committees to call and convince Tom. 
selves that we can nore. them with desirable teach- 


Address 
M. T. ROCERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


ers. 














SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers wishing positions in the 
SOUTHERN STATES 
are invited to apply with stamp to 


JAMES W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
Roden Block, 


eow d Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
§ar~ ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 43 

RoME, GA., MARCH 10, 1885. 
During the past two yours I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8S. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers will do well to correspond with 

m. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishing to go South cannot afford to over- 


look this Agency. 8. S. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 





NoS EXC 
owt May. 
Ww Teachers’ Bureau Se 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-kKeepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 








Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED testimonials. 


D. F. DIMON, A 


, A.M, Manager, 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


SUPPLIES 
Superintendents, Colleges, and Schools, with Compe- 
tent Teachers in every department; and aids Teach- 
ers to procure suitable positions. Circular and appli- 
cation form sent free, 
A. B. FANNIN, Manager, 
6731 Montgomery, Ala. 
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~ SCIENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


ASTRONOMY. Elementary Lessons in As- 


tronomy. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. With 
bolored: Diagram and numerous Lilustrations. 
Edition, 16mo, $1.25. 


“The most fascinating of elementary books on the 


sciences.’’—Nonconformist. 


CHEMISTRY. Lessonsin Elementary Chem- 
istry, Inorganic and Organic. By H. E. Roscor, 
F..8S. With numerous Illustrations. 
tion, 16mo, $1.10. 

“We unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all 
elementary treatises on chemistry.’’—Medical Times. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Lessonsin 
Elementary Physics. By BALFrour STEWART, 
F.R.S. With numerous lilustrations. New Edi 
tion, 16mo, $1.10. 


“The beau-ideal of a scientific text-book, clear, ac- 


curate, and thorough.”—Z£ducational Times. 
ELECTRICITY. Elementary Lessons in 
Electricity and Macuetism. By SYLVANUs P. 
THOMPSON. With Lilustrations. 16mo, $1.25. 
‘‘A model of what an elementary work should be.” 
—Saturday Review. 


PHYSIOLOGY. Lessons in Elementary 
Physiology. By Proresson Hux.ey, F.R.8. 
With numerous Lllustrations. NewEd., 1émo, $1.1@. 
“Unquestionably the clearest and most complete 

elementary treatise on this subject that we possess in 

any language.” — Westminster Review. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Element- 
ary Lessons In Physical Geography. By ARCHI- 
BALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. New Edition, with numer- 
ous Illustrations. 16mo, $1.10. 

“ Anything more different from, and more superior 
to, the ordinary school-book it is impossible to imag- 
ine. Were text-books adopted on their merits, we 
should expect to see this one supplant all others in 
Physical Geography.”’—Christian Union. 


LOGIC, Elementary Lessons in Logie, De- 
ductive and Inductive, with Questions and Exam- 
les, and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms, By the 

ate W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D., M.A., F.R.S. 

16mo, 40 cents. 

“Nothing cau be better for a school book.” — 
Guardian. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Political Econ- 
omy for Beginners. By MELLICENT GARRETT 
bawWerit. Fourth Edition, with Questions. 16mo, 
76 cents. 

““We cannot conceive a book more fitted for popu- 
larizing this science than the clear, compact, and 
comprehensive treatise for which we are indebted to 
Mrs. Fawcett.”’—Daily News. 


New 


New Edi- 


0s STANDARD EDUCATIONAL Wo 


RKS. 





THE GLOBE READERS. 


A New Series of Illustrated Reading Books, Selected, 
Arranged, and Edited by A. F. MuRISON. With 
Original Ilustrations. Globe octavo,— 


Primer I. ( 48pp.), Scts. Book III. (232 pp.), 40cts. 
7 an f 48pp.), 8 “ os ° (so8 pps’ 63 . 


Book “ 


I. ( 9% pp.), 15 “ V. (416 pp.),60 “ 
Il. (136 pp.), 25 “* VI. (448 pp.), 75 “ 

A Sample Set for examination sent free by mail on 
receipt of $1.50. 

“ This series of School Readers, in six volumes, ts 
in all respects the best we have ever seen. Every fea- 
ture which ought to belong to a series of its kind will 
be found in this. . .". We hope it will be rapidly and 
universally adopted in all the schools of this country.” 
— The’Churehman. 

“Phe ‘Globe Readers,’ comprising six books, and a 
Primer in two parts, are among the best things of the 
kind we have everseen. They lead up the child b 
easy stages, from the alphabet and words of one syl- 
lable, to selections from the best writers of recent 
times. These selections have been made with the 
greatest catholicity of taste, and will commend them- 
selves to American readers none the less because of 
the liberal use they have made of American material. 
The proper pronunciation, as well as the meaning of 
difficult words, is made clear in short tables appended 
to each extract. Alexander F. Murison, M.A., is to 
be taanked for a series of ‘Readers’ which it would 
be difficult to equal, and we should think impossible 
to surpass.’’—Critic, 


WARD'S ENGLISH POETS. 


Selections, with Critical Introductions, by various 
writers, and a General Introduction by Matthew 
Arnold. Edited by T. H. WArb. 4 volumes. Stu- 
dents’ Edition, 12mo, each $1.00. 


**T know of nothing more excellent or more indis- 
ensable than such a work, not only to the student of 
iterature, but to the general reader. It is but simple 

justice to say that the book has no rival, and is alto- 
gether unique.”—Pror. ARTHUR H. DUNDON, Nor- 
mal College, New York City. 

“Tt can truthfully be said to be the most perfect 
book of the kind ever prepared. It is a thorough 
guide to English poesy, and no library will be complete 
without it.’”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


“ 





READING BOOKS. 


MACMILLAN'S GLOBE READINGS, 


From Standard Authors, 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


PALGRAVE’S GOLDEN TREASURY of 
the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language. Selected and arrangedwith 
Notes, by FRANcIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 50 cts. 

COWPER’S TASK: An Epistle te Joseph 
Mill, Esq.; Tirecinium, or a Review of the 
Schools; and the Mistery of John Gilpin. 
Edited by WILLIAM BENHAM, B.D. 30 cents. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
With a Memoir of Goldsmith. By Proressor 
MASSON. 30 cents. 

LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by ALFRED AINGER, M.A. 50 cents. 

SCOTT'S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL; 
and the Lady of the Lake. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Francis TURNER PAL- 
GRAVE. 30 cents. 

MARMEON ; and the Lord of the Isles. 
the same Editor. 30 cents. 

THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM 
THE BEST POETS. Selected and Arranged 
by COVENTRY PATMORE. 50 cents. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES. Gath 


ered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
50 cents. 


THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales for My 
Children. ByCuAs. KINGSLEY. Illus. 30 cents. 

THE WATER-BABIES: A Fairy Tale for 
a Land Baby. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illus- 
trated. 50 cents. 

MADAME HOW AND LADY WHY, or 


First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


By 











ee 





ford and Cambridge Universities, 


Macmillan & Co.'s New Educational Catalogue, embracing the 
well-known Clarendon Press Series and Pitt Press Series of the Ox- 


sent free by mail on application. 





STANDARD WORKS oN TEACHING. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, 


NEW EDITION, WITH INTRODUCTORY PREFACE BY 


THOMAS HUNTER, Pa.D., 
President af the Normal College, New York. 


16émo, Cloth, $1.00. 


** This is eminently the work of a man of wisdom and 
experience. He takes a broad and comprehensive 
view of the work of the teacher, and his suggestions 
on all topics are worthy of the most careful consider- 
ation.””—New Engiand Journal of Education. 

“This book indeed treats of practical subjects in a 
practical way. . . . The book ts an excellent one, and 
no teacher can read it without being profited.””— Penn. 
School Journal, 


“Mr. R. H. Quick says in The Academy: Young 
teachers (and old teachers too) may learn much from 
this volume, but they may gain from it a still greater 

ood,—they may get a notion how much there is to 
earn. The book is especially valuable to school su- 
erintendents, as it was addressed to a class of pub- 
ic masters.’’—JlUinois School Journal. 


ON TEACHING: Its Ends and Means. By 
HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
16mo, 50 cents. 

“For young teachers this work is of the highest 
order. Itis a book every teacher will find helpful in 
his responsible work.” 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACH. 
ENG. By the Rev. EpDwARD THRING, M.A. New 
Edition, 16mo, $1.00, 

“We hope we have said enough to induce teachers 
in America to read Mr. Thring’s book. They will 
find ita mine in which the will never dig without 
some substantial return, either in high inspiration or 
sound practical advice, Many of the hints and illus- 
trations given are of the greatest value for the ordi- 
nary routine work of the class-room. Still more hel 
ful will the book be found in the weapons which it 
furnishes to the schoolmaster wherewith to guard 
—_ his greatest danger,—slavery to routine,’— 
vation, 


SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING EDU- 
CATION. “ JOHN LOCKE. With Introduction 
aad Notes by the Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A., author 
of Lssays on Educational Reformers. 16mo, 90 cts. 
“There is no teacher too young to find this book 

interesting; there is no teacher too old to find it prot- 

itable.””—School Bulletin. 


COMENIUS: Bishop of the Moravians. His 
Life and Educational Works. By 8. 8. LAURTE, 
A.M., F.R.S.E, Second Edition Revised. 16mo, $1.00, 





MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK CIETY. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 





— No medicine is more conscientiously pre- 
pared, more powerful, or more highly concen- 
trated, than Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Its standard of 
excellence is the result of careful study. This 
preparation is »eknowledged by the medical pro- 
fession to be the best blood purifier. 





— ‘* For what did the Puritans come to this coun- 
try ?’’ asked a Massachusetts teacher of his class. 
‘To worship in their own way, and make other 
people do the same,”’ was his reply. — Exchange. 

here's millions in it,’’—in the immense 
stock of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens that are annually | 
sent out from their works in Camden, N. J., to} 
all parts of the country. Order through the sta- 
tioners. 





eoryy 





— Lucky he who can bear his failure so gener- 
ously and give up his broken sword to Fate, the 
Conqueror, with a manly and humble heart.— 
Thackeray, 





— I love that tranquility of soul in which we 
feel the blessing of existence, and which in itself 
is a prayer and a thanksgiving. — Longfellow. 


ADVICE TO MotuerRs. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer 
atonce; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, onl the little cherub 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 














THE N. E, BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Is now prepared to furnish first-class teachers of 
Hebrew and Oriental Languages and Gymnastics, as 
- Well as specialists in every other department of in- 


Struction., Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
BRA 8 Somerset Street. Boston. 








0 YOU WANT TO FIT FOR THE 

best college in America ? Do you want a good 
common-school education, in accordance with the 
best modes of modern instruction ? In either case, 
enter the Model Department of the ILLENOIS 
STATE NOR) LL. UNIVERSITY. Terms 
begin Sept. 6, 1886, and Jan. 3, 1887. For catalogues, 
address Epwin C. HEwett, Normal, lil. 


Invaluable for Teachers. 





1877, ’78, 79, "80, 81. 
en. 82, ’83, 


‘During the summer vacation to introduce our new 


#4, | Summer we have positions that will pay you. 





Bound Volumes of THE JOURNAL for the years 
6, sent to any ce, each, $4.00, 


A gents Wanted. 


TEACHERS WANTED 





and popular line of Schoel Books to the school 
boards and into the schools of every county. 
Liberal terms to live men. Address JOHN E. 
POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 





We want AT ONCE a few ABLE men 


in New England, tointroduce an educational work, 
which is new, NOVEL, and FASCINATING. 


To live, ambitious, eaergetic men of tact and sense, 
we can offer a RARE opportunity, as Rev. A. E. 
Winship, or Wm. E, Sheldon, both of this Journal, 


testify. 
— f MASON & FOWLER, 


36 Bromfield Street, 


573 d Boston, Mass. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling Inter- 





d hos. Bright, pure, en ull of 
Seu Meranda, tears,” it sells ateighé to all. To it ts added 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 


—Men and Women. $100 
Distance no hindrance as We 
eights. Write for circulars to 
& CO., Hartford, Cona. 


BOTT. 1000 Agents Wante 
to 8200 a month made. » 
nive Extra Terms and Pay 

.A. D. WORTHINGTON 


AGENTS WANTED. 
The N. 8. F. 00,, § 


Teachers Wanted 
tem. 622 es. Over 


“The Child’ lustructor.” 1000 hitstrations. 


Highest endorsements. One lady teacher took 12 
orders the first 4 evenings. Another reports an aver- 
age of4aday. Auother has taken over 200. You 
can work evenings, or vacations, or permanently. 
Send for circulars. 





Profitable, pleasant, and 
legitimate employment. 
34 & 36 Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








A valuable work for 
the Home, based upon 
the Kindergarten sys- 





MASON & FOWLER 
561 tf 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
WANTE for DR. SCOTT'S heauti- 
ful Electric Corsets. 


Semple free to those becuming agents. 
No risk. quick sales. Territory en 
dress 


AGENT ty Satisfaction enaranteed. “A 


BR. SCOTT. 842 Broadway. NEW YORK. 


SPRING! SPRING !! 


IS THE TIME FOR BOTANY. 
Each Pupil should be Supplied with Prof. Pillsbury’s 
PLANT DESCRIPTION BLANKS. Prepared for the 
systematic record of plant analysis. They are in block | 
form, that each may be examiued separately ; twenty- 
five sheets in a block, neatly perforated. Price 
cents per 100 sheets. 
SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERMS. Designed to aid 
in learning the use of terms in descriptive botany. | 
The terms are systematically arranged under the name 
of the organ they describe, and wiih reference to their 
relatrons to each other. Four pages, 8vo. Price $1.00 
perhundred. Enclose stamp for samples. 
BOTANICAL CHARTS. Four beautiful, naturally col- 
ored, strongly mounted charts, illustrating the root, 
leaf, flower, and seed of different species. complete 
and excellent outfit. Price on Spring Rolls, $20.00 per 
set. 
Send for our complete circular of Maps, Science 


Helps, Text-Books, etc. 
M. T. ROGERS & CO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


The Best Books 


READING CIRCLES. 


HISTORY. 


Histories of Rome, Greece, England, 
France and Germany. By CHARLOTTE 
M. YonaeE. Price of each, $1.50. 


History of the American People. 
ARTHUR GILMAN. Price, $1.50. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
How We Are Governed, By Anna L. 
DAwWEs. Price, $1.50. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Masterpieces in English Literature. 
By Homer B. SPRAGUE. Price, $2.00, 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet, By Homer B. 
SPRAGUE. Price in paper 45 cents; cloth, 
65 cents. 


METHODS OF TEACHING. 














By 


/1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. By 
A. ©. Mason. Price, $1.00. 
Grube’s Method in Arithmetic. By 


F. Louis SOLDAN, Price, 30 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON : CHICAGO: 
30 Franklin Street. 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave 








VACATION EMPLOYMENT ! 


Students and Teachers, if you are willing to work ~- 
(- 


Send six cents for tage, and 
receive free, a costly box of goods 
s whichwill help ali, of either sex, 


INVALUABLE ! 
Every School-Room Should Have One. 


Holt’s Drill- Chart and Modulator. 


By H. E. HOLT, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of Boston, 
Presenting the MAJoR SCALE in NINE KEys on the 
STAFF, With DIAGRAM of SCALE LADDER. Printed 
on heavy Manilla paper, size 32 x 45 inches, mounted 
on rollers (in map forin), convenient for schoolroom 


and class use. 
Price, 75 Cents. 
A copy will be sent for examination to any address’ 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
LIBERAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston. 


9 
Teachers’ Books. 
Mailing Price. 
DEVELOPMENT LESSONS. . ° y 
By Prof. E. V. DEGRAEF and Miss M. K. 
SMITH. (Adopted by the Chautauqua 
Teachers’ Beading Union.) 


PRACTICAL WORK in the SCHOOL ROOM, 


By Misses 8. F. BOCKALEW and M. W. LEwIs. 





Part I. THE HUMAN BODY. e § .80 

Part Il. ABC READER. (Per set), 25 

Part Ill. LESSONS ON PLANTS, e 80 

FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN, . 1.30 
Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS. 

KING’S TREASURY OF FACTS, - 80 

GRADED REVIEW QUESTIONS, . é 5 


By Wo. M. GIFrFIN and Davip MCCLURE. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 
G. B. MELENEY, 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
N. E. Agt. 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida ? 


If so, you can go via the MONON ROUTE, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
Mobile, and the Gulf coast, for the same power that 
will take you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
sippi swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MoNON KouTE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line that passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the Monon ROUTE, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railways ; Pulman Palace Sleepers, Pal- 
ace Coaches, double ay trains. The best to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, pamphlets, 
ete., address E. O. McCORMICK, General Northerr 
Passenger Agent Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, 
or Me 8. BALDWIN General Passenge: Agent, 
183 Dearborn street. Chicago. 


PILES Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
¢ and neverreturns. No e, no salve, 














dreseat ence WILMOT CasTLE & Co., Rochester, N, Y, 


to more money right awa n anything else tn thir 
world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure, 
Terms free, TRUE & UO. A Maine, 


u 
itory. Sufferers will learn ae simple reme- 
dy, free, by sddressing C. J, MASON, 78 Nassau St., 


free 
Sw York. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


Over 150 Varieties. 





smh De Vere 
tf N L , | Invite the attention of Principals and Teachers to their school! “Np A L 
P PURPOSES. L styles of Steel Pens, including their well-known numbers: Rp Y 
¢ WOST POpy <—iLwuD No. 333, Extra Fine Pen. og vite AME Rip, 
be few Wo. 444, School Medium. &, . 
“ey 8S IN oe <Q INO. 128, Extra Fine Elastic. Vop,cxo™ 


R Dy 
E Ry 


A 
B 
Le 


Works: Campen, New JERSEY 


L 
Le 


These Pens are extensively used in the Public and Private Schools 
‘throughout the country,and are everywhere liked for their durable and easy 
‘writing qualities. They can be readily obtained from the Booksellers and 


and Stationers at moderate prices. 
THE ESTERBROOK 








WRITERS. 





STEEL PEN CO., 
26 John Street, New York. 








LaMBON’s PATENT, MAy 12, 1885. 


ANY CHILD AN EASILY 





This cut shows one-half of the actual size. 






namely, 








OPERATE IT. 


REDUCTION 


Is now reduced from $3.50 to $2.50, and the Cutters from $1.00 


The demand for this machine has proven what we have always claimed for it, 


and no dirt. 
not only reduce the price one-third, but to turn out even more perfect machines. 


On receipt of $2.50 we shall be glad to send a Sharpener on approval. 
found satisfactory, the money will be refunded on return of the Sharpener. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


IN PRICE. 
DIXON'S PENCIL SHARPENER 





to 75 cents per dozen. 


that it is the neatest and best sharpener inthe market. It makes no noise 
The demand enables us to employ largely increased facilities, and to 


If not 


Sznp FoR CIROULAR. 

















THE NATIONAL STANDARD. 
Harpers’ Geographies. 


This Series of Geographies has been so widely introduced, and is to-day in such general use 


in all parts of the United States, that it has been termed the ‘‘ National Standard.’’ 





And 


from the following showing it would seem that the distinction is properly bestowed : 


In New England: “ Harpers’ Geographies” are used in 
such representative places as Fall River, Mass.; New Bedford, Mass. ;|Columbus, Ohio; East Saginaw, Mich. ; Racine, Wis. 


New Haven, Ct.; Hartford, Ct. ; e 


te. 


Madison, Wis. ; 


In the Western States: Chicago; 


On the Pacific Coast: Sacramento, Cal. ; Stockton, Cal. ; 


In the Middle States: New York, Phila., Brooklyn, etc.|and the entire State of Nevada. 
For information in regard to samples, terms for introduction, etc., address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 








~ Scientific Apparatus. 


CHEMICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 


GF BEST QUALITY. | 





ASSAYERS’ OUTFITS. 
MERCK’S PURE CHEMICALS. | 


J. & H. BERGE, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS. 
ESTABLISHED i850. 


Nos. 191 Greenwich and 95 John Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
eemectasee © = 


| yy tH 
ern EX 
cents. Address N. KE. 





ALS OF GEOGRAPHY: West- 
By $0 FISHER. Poe | 





KANSAS 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


W. W. CAVITT & CO., 
116 Office Block, Topeka, Kan., 


Make a specialty of furnishing first-class First Mor- 
guage Loans in the great Agricultural State of Kan- 
sas, netting investors from 6 to7 percent. Weusea 
semi-annual Coupon Morgage Note. 


16 YEARS EXPERIENCE. 


Over $6,000.000 loaned, and not a Dollar lost. Loans 
are 3 or 56 years. Absolutely safe, and interest 
prompt. Hundreds of New England investors as 


reference. 

TEACHERS Attending the National Edu- 
cational Association, at To- 

peka, in July. are invited to make our office their 

headquarters. and can have their mail addressed in 

our care. A register of visiting teachers will be kept 

in our office. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The next school Pf should find each teacher sup- 
plied with THE TEACHIER’S AID te School 
Attendance. Single copy, 20 cents. 











J. BANNON, 
118 Hickory &t., springteld, Mass. 


TO TOPEKA. 


Of upwards of 1000 inquiries addressed to the teachers of New England, the 
almost unanimous reply is in favor of the following thoroughly reliable and 
popular route : 


Boston & Albany R. R. to Albany, 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. to Niagara Falls, 
Michigan Central R. R. to Chicago, and 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R. to Topeka. 


_ The Boston & Albany Railroad will run Special Ejegant Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Cars from Boston to Topeka, to leave Boston July 9th. For certificates of 
membership, address W. E. SHetpon, Sec. Nat. Ed. Assoc , 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
For full particulars, rates, berths, etc., address 
A. 8. HANSON, General Pass’r Agent, 
232 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES. 


ELEVENTH SESSION, OSWECO, N. Y. JULY 12 TO AUG. 20. 


The has been from 
a). t i — AMHERST and BURLINGTON, to OSWEGO, N, ¥. The Circa- 
DR. L. SAUVEUR. Grand View House, Wernereville, Pa. 





For Board, Rooms, and Railroad Fares, address Hon. A. C. MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 











July 1, 1886. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY «MUSIC 


The Largest and Best Equipped in the Worid. Over 100 Instructors. 


Franklin Square, 





Boston. 
2,005 Students last year. 


Nineteen Years established in Boston. 


Instruction in this Institution is planned upon a Broader Basis than has ever been given in any Great Conservatory, embracing 15 separate Schools in all, viz: 


1. A School for the Piano. 
2. A School for the Organ. 


8. A school for Singing, Formation and Cultivation 


of the Voice, Lyric Axt, and Opera. 


4. A School for the Violin, Orchestra, Quartet, and 


Ensemble Playing. 


5. A School for all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 


and Art of Conducting. 


ee 
Dienlios 


Schools. 





6. A School for Harmony, Composition, Theory, and 

. A School for Church Music, Oratorio, and Chorus 
8. A School for Training Music Teachers for Public 
9. A School for Tuning Pianos and Organs. 


10. A School for Physical Culture. 
11. A College of Music. 





12. A School for Common and Higher English 
Branches, and, for those who are fitted for it, a College 
Course in connection with the College of Liberal Arts of 
Boston University. 

13. A School of Languages, especially Italian, Ger- 
man, and French. 

14. A School of Elocution and Dramatic Action,—the 

t of its kind in America. 
5. A School of Fine Arts. 


BOTH CLASS AND PRIVATE LESSONS ARE CIVEN UNDER THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS AND TEACHERS: 


Piano. 
JOHN D. Bi BUCKINGHAM. 
0 


CARL FAELTEN. 
J. W. H 


LL. 
GEORGE H. HOWARD. 
F. H. LEWIS. 
F. F. LINCOLN. 
Dr. LOUIS MAAS. 
Miss OaRAe SLIOT NEWMAN. 
JAMES C. PARKE 

FRANK ADDISON PORTER. 


MIss MINKEBABA SCOFIELD. 
MmE. DIETRICH-STRONG, 
ALLEN W. SWA 
ALFRED D. TURNER. 
FRED A. WHITNEY. 
CHARLES H. WHITTIER. 


Organ, 
HENRY M. DUNHAM. 
J. W. HILL. 
F. H. LEWIS. 
ALLEN W. SWA 
AMUEL B. WHITNEY. 


GEORGE E. WHI 
CHARLES H. WHITTIER. 


NEW HOME. 


TUITION, $5, $6, $10, $15, $20, $25 per Term. 


Visitors welcome. 
application, or by mail. 


Full particulars on 


Voice. 
W. H. DANIELL 
LOUIS ©. ELSON. 
THOMAS P. FENNER. 
MIss SARAH C. FISHER. 
. W.. KEENE. 


FRANK E. MORSE. 
JOHN ny me 
MkRs PORTER. 
‘AGeustO ROTOLI. 
J. HARRY WHEEL 
LYMAN W. 


Violin. 
TIMOTHEE ADAMOWSKI. 
LEANDRO CAMPANARI. 
BENJAMIN CUTTER. 
HERMAN HARTMANN. 
ALFRED DE SEVE. 


Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
and Conducting. 


J. B. CLAUS. 
(VIOLIN TEACHERS.) 
WULF FRIES. 
ALEX. FREYGANG. 
CARL ZERRAHN. 


Piano and Organ Tuning. 
EDWARD W. DAVIS. FRANK W. HALE. 


ER. 
WHEELER. 








flarmony, Composition, Theory, and 
Orchestration. 
G. W. CHADWICK. 
LOUIS 0. El ELSON. 


TEPHEN A. EMERY. 
EDWARD D. HALE. 
FRANK W. HALE, 


GEO. H. HOWARD. 
JAS. C. D. FAREES. 
GEO. WHITING. 
GARL ZE 


Church a Oratorio, Chorus. 


H. M. DUNHA 


Wz. F. a 


WHITNE Y. 
ORGE E. WHITING. 


Training Music Teachers for Public 
Schools. 


8S. W. COLE. 
H. E. HOLT. 
A. W. KEENE. 
College of Music. 


CONSERVATORY TEACHERS and 
FACULTY OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


t. There 
Also, large Musical Li 


Physical Culture. 
CORRINNE E. STILLMAN. 


School of English Literature. 


Rev. JOSEPH % (DUBERS. D.D. 
Mrs. M. L. HEDRICK. 
WM. J. youn 4FE, A.M, 


SWALLOW. 
Miss MARY H. WADSWORTH. 
JOHN B. WILLIS. | 


School of Languages. 


JEAN DE PEIFFER. 
ALBERT ROSENSTEIN, 


School of ew 


SAGE, 1 wt KELLEY, 
ANNIE B. Linc COLN. 
Miss CORRINNE E. STILLMAN, 


School of Fine Arts. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS. 
MLLE. EMILIE FALLER. 
Miss ADELAIDE GATES 
JEREMIAM J. LYONS, 
Mrs. L. H. PUTNAM 


Miss ITH POPE 





WILLIAM WILLARD. 


The New Home on Franklin Square has elegant accommodations for 500 lady students. The Director, Preceptress, Lady Ph 
and several lady teachers reside in the Home, and direct its m 
Signal-bells throughout the entire building. 


are Steam Heat, Electric Light, and eotrie 


, Gymnasium, and Music Hall and Chapel. 
Board and room, including light, heat, etc., $45 to $75 per Term. Fall Term begins Sept. 9th, 1886. 





E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 





W. H. WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
a ‘PHILADELPHIA. 


IMICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL,  <te -9 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 

Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 

Full Catalogues for three 
== Stamps. 

e Mention this paper. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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EIMER & AMEND, 





205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 
eae TE BURNSEN’S 
scH0gg ee eES BURNERS 
Laan TORIES COMBUSTION 
sas th the - FURNACES 
oe 7 
Oe Pn! ila 


The smoothest and 
most silicious sur- 


face in the market. 
perfectly black, 
free from gloss, 





[Formerly with the J. ££. B E L L, 


Manufacturer of 


7 SCHOOL BLACKBOARDS 5 





Am. Tablet Mfg. Co.] 


rices Reasonable. 
No cheap Black 
Mortar or Turpen- 
tine Slating used. 
For Testimonials, 








erases easily, and is 
not affected byheat. 


Slated Paper, Liquid Slating, Etc. 
J. E. BELL, 24 Portland! Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


terms, &c., address 


Lead 





. 








Price, 25 Cents per copy. 


SEVEN- ACCOUNT SYSTEM CO., 22 North Clark St., Chicago. 


ADVANCED WETHOD OF BOOKKEEPING. 


THE 


SEVEN - Account : SYSTEM. 


Comprising A full Course of Instruct’n, 
120 double pages (10 x 14) S Books included, 

on Mercantile, BOOKKEEPING JOURNAL. Sains Uatinatin’. 

Bookkeeping, A Monthly Treatise on the following studies : 
and Advanced Bookkeeping, $50.00. 
Banking. | Shorthand, German, Commercial Law, P= 
Arithmetic, Spelling, History, 
$1.00. Penmanship, Correspondence, Grammar. | Ww, Pp, BROWNE, Princ. 








Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J.& H. BERG 


T1901 Greenwich 8+, 
and 95 Jehnm St., 
NEW YORK. 





PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


CA ser UES 


Seen vy * 4 o land p nnnwe Ay a ee coe TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND 47? ee is >, 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. ADDRESS. IN 4 








Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


WEST TROY, WAY. | used ie. 





Descriptions and prices on applicatien. 





PERRY & C2 Pens 





AE Ji" cant tontaling tier 
leadtr ng wrten = 
mn eanet 3 


on receipt 

cents. Ask y # Sard 

Ivison, Buaneman, Tarvon, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 153 B’war, N.Y. 


yen 


Schools, Fire FULLY 
sent 
VAN it ZEN ome 




















JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
J ' . 
Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
tar MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 4) 
Catalogue on application. 





BULLOCK & " Ceahaibe 


538 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manofactarers and Importers 


OHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
(llustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 
PIANOS, 


ESTEY 2226. 


Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr.,, Boston, Mass. 


SOLAR CAMERA 
A PRIZE 


pe oe — 














Send six cents for 
receive free, a costly 
Hy away than ill help all, oe wither sex, 

anything else in this 


rte t th e > ateolutely sure, 
Terms ustes ‘free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


Box of goods 
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- 
Wit. Holyoke Seminary, 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 
Four years’ course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, cabinets, 
and observatory. Library of 11,000 vois., and art 
gallery. Board and tuition, $175 a year. 
Address MISS BLANCHARD, Principal. 


TIME! 


WILLIAM PENN CHARTER SCHOOL, 
8 South Twelfth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, April 2, 1886. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
GENTLEMEN: 

About eighteen months ago we bought one of your 
No. 12 Regulators. The performance of this beauti- 
ful Clock has been entirely satisfactory. During the 
two months just closed it has gained 2% seconds, and 
this error represents the maximum variation for the 
entire time. 

While it is true that this is the best our clock has 
ever done, yet I am warranted in asserting that, with 
proper care, the Clock can easily be kept within a 


variation of five seconds per month, and it is my con-|— 


viction that a better Clock for the price has not yet 
been put upon the market. 

Trusting that the receipt of this unsolicited testi- 
monial will give you as much satisfaction as the writ- 
ing of it has given me, I remain, gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 
RICHARD M. JONES, 
Head Master. 





Our price for the Clock above mentioned is 
8262.50. 

We have a great variety of Hanging Clocks, cased 
in different woods, suitable for offices, at prices from 
Nime te Seven Hundred and Fifty Dollars, 
all warranted Good Timekeepers. 

SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 
20 MurRRAY Sr., N. Y. 


Reduced te 25 Cents! 








ENLARGED : 
REVISED, Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Address N. E PUBLISHING, CO., 3 Somerset St. 





(TEACHERS WANTED.) 


Revolution in Cyclopezedias! 


Better than Appietrons’; Better than the Brirannica; the BEST of all, JOHNSON’S.” 
Every Home sHOULD HAVE A Set OF 


“ JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPZADIA,” 


which has just been revised in every department at a cost of over $60,000. It makes a most complete library at a price which every one can afford. 
than half as much as either Appletons’ or Scribners’ Britannica, and is much more satisfactory in every way. 


STANDARD CYCLOPZEDIA 


By scholars and all who use it. It was made FOR the people, and the PEOPLE are buying it at the rate of 400 sets a week. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Ii Creat Jones Street, New York. 


It is now regarded as the only 


It costs less 


For particulars and terms, address 





THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 





tions of the country. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 





PUBLIC OPINION. 
Dr. HiRAM ORCUTT, — 

Dear Sir: “ We have been pleased with the appli- 
cations prompted by your agency, and have offered 
positions to several. This favorable regard prompts 
me to give you the exclusive preference in reporting 
favorable vacancies. I now want five teachers, as 
indicated above.” A. J SNOKE, 
P—., Ind., April 25, 1886. Supt. of Schools. 


pie STENOGRAPH, 
fi Ghorthand Machine. 
Mechanically Cx- 


act, easily used, fear- 
nedin } the time other 










oryotems ze- 
quire, speed 
cis great as 
amy other. 





Price, $40, with Caso & Manual. 
Sise, 7x7% in; Weight, 3:4 lbs. Mow in use 


for aff finds of shrorthand 
work, Barigft in many of the 
principal Commercial Colleges 
and Stenoc caphic Schools of 
the United States. In the 
frands of an intelligent opera- 
tow it newer fails to properly do 
its work. Send stamp fox ci 


oalar ot 25 cto. for Manudl. 
U. 8S. STENOGRAPH CO. 


420 NORTH THiRDST., St.Louis, Mo. 


TOK OLOGY 22 





Cloth, $2.00; Morseco, SAN RY PUB. CO. , Chicago. 





The Me" best book for AGENTS. Sample pages free. 





— TEACHERS! — 


H. H. TAMMEN’S 


OCKY MOUNTAIN [fh 
CABINET. § 










GoLpeN RvLE, 
April lsth.—We 
have examined 
this cabinet, and 
consider it worth 














more than the 
price asked. 
CHEISTIAN 
Union, April 
8ih.— We desire to 
recommend very 













































arran, 
oper. Cuprite, lceiand Spars, 
‘etrified and Silicified Wood: others 
tained in a stro and pestly teks - 


b 
thneethe cost 


offer) CaDinet—size 83g by 644 inches—is a set of 40 Mineral § 
ged. The objects consist fe Ate Silver, 

and , Selenite, ; - 

eand desirable. The specimens in this Cabinet are con- 

- ly finished paste- x, divided into 40 sections (see {llustration), in which the 

objects areaffixed. A descriptive manual is sent with each Cabinet, giving the history, properties and uses of 

the different minerals and gems. You get greater returns for your money in knowledge, science and fact, 

pas chasing one of these Cabinets of Rocky Mountain Minerals than you can ordinarily obtain for ten 
sell enormous quite sane onae 1 - t ins ; n rece(pt of this amount 
; . Send (s or mon ler) at once. i ; 

we will send you this handsome Collection, post-paid. Sent same day Prder is received, 85 cts. 


H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 317 E. 16th St., Cenver, Colo. 


Sou can precure one free for if b f 
. on all clubs of four ome extra is cont free. ee ee eee eee 


highly the juve- 
nile cabinet de- 
vised by HH. H. 
Tammen, as 
much rudiment- 
ary information 
can be obtained 
about minerals. 
The price is very 
low; we advise 
our readers to 
send for one or 
more. 
CURISTIAN AT 
Work, April 
15th.— For natu- 
ral beauty of the 
one the 
skill displayed ia 
polishing themso 
asto displaytheir 
eculiarities and 
eauties, H. 
Tammen is not 
excelled, 

imens, regularly and sys- 
Amazon Stone, Feld- 
uorspar, Chalcedony, 














Zinc, Co . Iron Ores, To 
ft Variscive Magnetite, Fi 


kies,” collect our own Specimens, and 


Now is the time to register for the Fall campaign. 
Engagements are constantly being made in all sec- 





FOURTH AVENUE, 41st and 42d Sts. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Now contains 3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustrations than are found 
in any other American Dictionary. 





It is the best practical English Dictionary To the many other valuable features of the work, 
extant.—Quarterly Review, London. 


there was added in 1880 


A Supplement of New Words 


AND MEANINGS, 
(nearly 5000) including such as the constant growth 
of the language has brought into use since 
the last general revision was made. 


Algo added in 1880 
A Biographical Dictionary, 


giving brief facts concerning nearly 
10,000 Noted Persons. e 


The latest improvement (Just Added, 1885) and 
one that leaves but little to be desired in the 
work as a Dictionary and book of Reference, 
is a New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER of the WORLD, 


Containing over 25,000 Titles. 
without Faten & Index. By areadily intelligible system of signs and ab- 


“An invaluable companion in every School, and| breviations a vast amount of information is com- 
at every Fireside.” | pressed in the 100 pages of this department. 














In various Styles of Binding, with and 





Webster is Standard Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in the Gov’t Printing 
Office. It is recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 States, and 
by leading College Presidents of the U.S. and Canada. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 








GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


Opp. Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Travelers or families arriving or leaving Grand Central Depot for business, pleas- 
ure, or to visit summer resorts, will find superior accommodations at this Hotel, and 
save $3 carriage hire. 

Travelers visiting the city of New York from Europe, North, South, East, or West, 
and Baltimore & New York or Pennsylvania Railroad, by taking the Elevated Rail- 
road reach this Hotel for 10 cents, and save $3 carriage hire. 

Travelers arriving by West Shore Railroad via Weehawken Ferry, at foot of 42d 
St., take Horse-cars at Ferry entrance and reach this Hotel in ten minutes for five 
cents, and save $3 carriage hire. 

European plan. 
families. 
Restaurant, Café, Lunch and Wine Roomssupplied with the best. Prices moderate. 
Superior accommodations for supper parties. 
from Grand Central Depot free. _ 

_ Persons attending the Meeting of National Educational Association at Topeka, 
wilf find this the Hotel in New York in which to stop over. 


613 rooms, $1 and upwards per day, and elegant suits for 


Guests’ baggage delivered to and 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, N. Y. City, 
W. D. GARRISON, Manager. 





VACATION EMPLOYMENT. 


Agents wanted at every SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, to represent our educa- Bound Volumes ur a ee ee 
tional journals and books. If a teachers’ meeting will |’# Opp oes 


be held in your neighborhood, write us for agenc 
Liberal pay. at Na PILES 





VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS, 


. sent to any address. Price, $4.00. 


Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
* and never returns. No purge, no salve, 
no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a simple reme- 
wy; free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau 8t., 
ew York. 








Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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NUMBER 


PATENTED DEC. 8th, 1885. 


OF 


LABLETS 


For Supplementary Work in Arithmetic. 


By A. W. POTTER, M.&., AND T. J. McCONNON, Pu. D. 
Number Tablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per doz. - . : : . $ .72 
somber > ake Genel cE eee 

rs to Number Table ets), percopy, - . . 12 
ie prepasallam, Algebra Tablets, Nos. I, IL, ti per 2 : ° P ‘ 1.05 


ANSWERS TO NUMBER TABLETS. A 


Pamphlet for the Use of Teachers. 


Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS for peteentiyy Werk arranged for schools of all grades. 
eaves (100 pages) containing 


twelve parts. Each tablet consists of 50 


In 
rom one to twenty examples to be 


solved on the blank space below ; or, the leaf may be detached at the perforated line, and the opposite side 
a 


used for corrections, other processes of solving the same examples, ete. 
The leaves are wire-fastened at the top to a stiff back- 
vard, which makes a firm support to the whole, and effectually keeps the tablet from yielding under the 


ages succeed each other at back of each tablet. 


if 


pencil without the use of desk or other support. 


Five extra leaves to replace soiled 


ga Descriptive Catalogue forwarded on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


22 Bromfield Street, 


107 Chambers Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


209 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


327 Sansome Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





Barnes’ New Geography. 


TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran 


Geographer, 
CograPhery JAMES MONTEITH. 


“Tf youare dissatisfied with the books youare using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessary 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we 
have yet seen. In short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Herald of Education, March, 1886. 

"8 ee free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 

A. BARNES a co., Publishers, 


111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


—— AGENCY FOR—— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD’S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOFER, 

144 Trement Street, Boston. 


A Great Repository of Practical and Scientifie Infor- 
mation Indispensable to Every — " 


In preparation, to be published June 1, 1886 : 


The Techno -Chemical Receipt Book. 


Containing several thousand receipts, comprising 
the latest, most valuable, and most useful discoveries 
in Chemical Technology, the Arts, and the Industries. 
Edited chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, 
Elsner, Heintze, Mierzinski, and Jacobson ; with addi- 
tions by William T. Brannt, Graduate of the Royal 
Agrian tural College of Eldena, Prussia; and Wm: H. 

aht, Ph.D. (Heid.), Seeretary of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, yy author of ‘‘ Galvanoplastic Manip- 
ulations.” Illustrated; in one volume, 12mo, 450 pp. 
Price, $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 
world. Subseriptions will now be received, payable 
on publication. 

tar~ A Prospectus, showing the contents of this im- 
portant volume, now ready, aud will be sent free to 
any one who will furnish his address to 

HENRY C c & CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Im rters, 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
KeetePs French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Migher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Mysiene } 
. I. SMITH, 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., 
151 Wacash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 











' MONROE'S INE WW) READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CYCLOPZDIAS. 


“ Every teacher needs such 
a work, and I should like to 
see Johnson's in every house- 
hold.””—Hon. Joun D. Puit- 
BRicK, LL.D., Late Supt. of 
Publie Schools, Boston. 
Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston, 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 











Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship 1849-'85). 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books (1866-85), 
Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 

Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 

Language Tablets, for Supplementary Work. (Pat- 


ented Dec. 8, is) 
Number Tablets, for mpplaneeteey Work in Arith- 
metic. Patented Sept. 8, 1885.) 
Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 
Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 
Dinsmore’s Firat Lessons ia Fuyotoleny and Hygiene. 
Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books, In three numbers. 
Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
209 Wabash Ave., 107ChambersSt., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 








SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 








READINGS | SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, AND HUMOR. RECITATIONS ! 





100 Choice Selections, No. 25. 


NOW READY. 


Each number of this series contains one hundred of the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitations, 
Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. No duplicate pieces in the series. 


Price, per number, 30 cents. 


A complete set (twenty-five numbers), $5.00. 


A Complete List of Contents sent free. 


Every School- 
every Famil 


wholesome fun or solid enjoyment, should obtain these books. 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for sample to 


‘4 who speaks pieces ; every Member of a Lyceum who wants something new to recite; 
that wants a Library of Good Reading, at the smallest possible cost ; everybod 


who enjoys 
Ask your bookseller for them, or send 


The Speaker’s Garland, Vol. VI, (containing 100 “ Choice Selections,”’ Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24), was issued Febru- 
ary 20, 1885. Uniform with preceding vols. 864 pages. $1.75.per vol. Price for set of six vols., $8.00. 





©. L.. 


Ss. Cc. 


COURSE OF READINGS FOR 1885 — 1886. 


REQUIRED READINGS.-—-PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, New Werk. 


AND 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


Barnes’ History of Rome. By J. Dorman Steele, $1.00 

Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman History. Pap. .1 

Preparatory Latin Course in English. By W. C. 
Wilkinson, D.D., (not required to be read by 


— 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
.60 | Human Nature. By Lyman Abbott, D.D. Paper. 


Political Economy. By George M. Steele, D.D. 


the Classes of ’86 and ’87) - - $1.00 
College Latin Course in English. By W. C. Wil- 

-kinson, D.D. -—»  &\ 6 ore 1.00 
A Day in Ancient Rome. By E. 8. Shumway. -50 


-20 


GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Pomegranates from an English 


Garden. Robert 
rowning. - 7 - - - - $ .50 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. $1.50 


Chautauqua Spare-Minute Course.—Courses Nos. 
Each bos certificate is givem for 


Cc 
course costs a dollar. A 


The Bible in the XIXth Century. By L. T. Town- 
send, D.D. Paper, - - - -+- «=  .80 
Edward Everett Hale. ge -30 





In His Name. By 
Total cest to members, ... 


1, 2,3, and 4 embrace 25 Home College Series 
the reading of each Course, * 


EDUCATION. 





MACMILLAN & CO.,’S 
. 

SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 10 
Rescee’s Lessous in Elem. Che Y> 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, °* 1.10 
Leockyer’s Klem. Lessons in Astrounemy, 1.25 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
182 Feurth Ave., New Werk. , 


DELSARTE system or EXPRESSION. 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. Presented for the first 
time in a Way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed 
especially for a Text-Book and for delf-instrue ion, , 
A book of Asthetic Physical Seesnias forall Persons | 
of Culture, and particularly fur the Elocutionist, Ora- 
tor, Actor, Public Reader, Preacher, Lawyer, Paint-' 
er, Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Ex res- | 
sion to their Bodies or to their Work. Extra thick | 
paper and wide margins; printed and bound vie es- 


ecial care; cloth, $2.00, poston EDG ® 
/ERNER, Publisher, 48 University Pl., New York. 
42 Bleecker St., 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew'rois: 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tf 


COMPOSITION CARDS. 
In five packets of twenty cards each. 


By HARLAN II. BALLARD, Prin. Lenox ( Mass.) Academy 


City Supt. ANDERSON of Milwaukee says: “ The mat- 
ter is admirably selected and a . and in ordinary 
hands they are calculated to lift the sometimes dreary 
work of teaching composition up toa plane of excellence 
and progressive improvement. 

Intro. price, 24 cents per packet; $1.20 for the series. 
Address, THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING CO.,21 Uni- 
versity Place, New York City. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING, 


(As Used im Actual Business). 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools. 


Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.00. Sample copies sent at Introduction 
price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Second 
edition now ready. GEORGE ALLEN, Newbern, N.C, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


1.10 
-70 




















DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools., They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged In a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. ms A have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct Se of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 





HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest--vhe Best. 
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Prepared expressly, for school 
use and adapted to any series of 


( 


eographies. 


~ 
’ 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CQO., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 


Joun A. Boye, Manager, 


TEACHERS 


And others interested, are reminded that DITSON & 
CO., publish many attractive things in the .way of 


Music for Commencement and Exhibitions, 


And call special attention to their pretty, 
easy, and very musical 


CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 


Which are most appropriate for summer. 


or Cadets’ Picnic, (35 cts.) 
n Coe. Easy and brilliant. 
boys by its pretty military charac- 


A Merry Company, 
(lust ont). by Coll 
ill please the 


ter. 
School Festival, (25 cts.) by C. J. Allen, is a pretty 
picture of school life, such as children always like. 


uarrel Among Flowers, (32 cts.) by Schoeller. 
orest Jubilee Band, (40 cts.) by N. B. Sargent. 
Twin Sisters, (40 cts.) by Saroni. 
Meur in Fairy Land, (50 cts.) by Schoeller. 
Festival of the Rose, (25cts.) by J. C. Johnson. 
The above five Cantatas are quite “at home” in 
flower time, may be learned in a very few days, 
may be given in the best style with the aid of a 
few bushes and flowers for ‘decoration, and add 
so decidedly to the pleasure of the last days of 
school as to be well worth the trouble of learning 
and giving. 
ay vy of the higher schools may be disposed to 
try the beautiful 
New Flower Queen, (60 ¢.) by G. F. Root; or even 
The Haymakers, ($1.00) by the same author. 


Send at any time for lists and information to 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se rating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
greshe’s Geometry and Trigonometry 
rooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 





eow 





D. VAN NOSTRAND’S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT -BOOKS, 


FISK°’S ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING... 
Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books as follows : 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY, . 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 


: ‘ $1.75 

CALCULUS, * 2.25 

ANALYTIC MECHANICS, ; . 8.00 
HYDRO-MECHANICS, . 


2.50 
*,* Send for catalogues. 
83 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 





Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar ——- &, ee 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . | 1.50 
Crane & Brun’s French er, ae - 1,50 
Day’s Faychology. Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 

(4 vole ready) 60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Kiemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, - 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. _lLilus. - «= 2.00 
Lefingwell’s English (lassics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - . « ° 
pareve How Should | Pronounce, - - 1.20 
Pulnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9% vols. Kach - 55 
Putnam’s Hints for HomeReading, - ~- 75 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vois.), Tbc. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 3.00 
pocenetenant> German header, - - «+ 1.55 
Sturtevant’s Koomomics, - - + «= «= {4,75 
The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) Kach, | 1.25 


Full list, with specimen mailed on application 
to the Sublishers. oom 





TEXT- BOOKS 
ON 
Astronomy, Mathematics, 
Assaying, Mechanics, 
Botany, Mineralogy, 
Calculus, Trigonometry, 
Chemistry, Enginecring, 
Drawing, Steam Engine, 
Electricity, Architecture, 
Geometry, Ete., Etec. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New Verk. 





15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


*,* Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail, 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


Eclectic Language Lessons. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER. 





Designed to accustom childre 
mentary forms of speech, with 


n to a correct use of* the ele- 
as little reference as possible 


to the technicalities of grammar. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Send 35 cents for sample copy. 


12mo, 110 pp. 








VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati and New York. 
C. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley &t., Bosten, Mass, 





JOURNAL OF I 


SDUCATION. 





Vol. XXIV.—No. 1. 





CRITTENDEN ’S 


NEW Book-KEEPING SERIES. 


Consisting of Four Books. 


SINGLE ENTRY, HIGH SCHOOL, and 
ELEMENTARY, COUNTING-HOUSE. 


These books are all royal 8vo in size, and printed in colors. 
Books to each of the above. 

The widespread favor with which these books have for so many years been regarded 
by practical teachers and accountants, is the best evidence of their merits. 


Fiske’s Classical Literature 


Fiske’s Classical Antiquities. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ESCHENBURG. 


With Important Improvements and Additions by N. W. Fiske, late Professor of 
the Greek Language and Literature in Amherst College. 


Keys and BLAank 








To classical students these works are invaluable. 


Lynd’s, Thomas’, and Oswald's Etymologies. 


The most complete Etymological Series published, and extensively used in all parts 
of the United States. 








Alsop’s Algebra and Surveying. 
Vogdes’ Treatise on Mensuration. 
Warren’s Manual of Elocution. 


Reichenbach’s School Report Card, 47, CHEAP; AND comPREHENSIvE. 


One card will last a pupil ten months. 





SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. For circulars of these and 
other valuable text-books, address the Publishers, 


W. S. FORTESCUE & CO., Philadelphia. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
ot 2. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE, 


J STATES 
UNITED STATES, GERMANY, 


ENGLAND, 

IRELAND. 

LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


\ 





CHEAP. 
‘ALVAONOOY 


SIMPLE, 





IN VODOUITD 








NEw, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY Co., 


858 Springfield, Mass. 





CATARRHE and BRONCHITIS CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self. 
dressed stamped envelope to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 





K. 15th St., N. Y., willreceive the receipt free of charge. 


JUST ISSUED! 
THE 


GREAT AWAKENING 


A COLLECTION OF 


REVIVAL SONCS 


Prepared under the personal supervision of Rev, 


SAM. P. JONES, 


Who will use it in all his Meetings. 


Tt contains the choicest and most popular 
of the older Gospel! Songs and Standard Hymns, 
together with many new ones which have been 
thoroughly tested and found especially valuable for 
Revival and Protracted Meetings. An examination 
of the work will convince one of its superior merit, 
while the low price at which it sold places it within 
the reach of all. 





160 pages, handsomely bound in boards. 

Price B0cts. each by mail, postpaid ; 83 

a dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., N. ¥. City. 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 

down to lisping infancy, and suiced to every oc- 
casion in which the little ones are called upon to 
take part. Just Ready. 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. 
120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards, 40 cents. 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and simple 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 

“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.’’— Register, Springfield, Jil. 


Young Folks’ Recitationus. 
104 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
This book contains choice Readings and Recita- 

tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to 


fifteen years of age. : 
“We can commend this work with confidence 


as calculated to elevate and ay the tastes of 
those for whom it is designed.”—Journal of Edu- 
cation, Boston, Mass. 


The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 and 1418 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
©. C. SHOEMAKER, MANAGER. 


AAITCHELL’S ATLAS cz 
OF THE WORLD. en 

NEW EDITION. The best and cheapest Atlas published. = 

7 


WM. M. BRADLEY & BRO., Publishers, & 3 
No. 1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. * 7 


7 
o 











_Golleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. __ 


GCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TaALBor, M.D., Dean, Boston. 

PROFESSIONAL. —_- 
(CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 


College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. _ 


M435: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Eig, Aeamoeeare, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


____ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


L Ast SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


yy Asescuserts STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
E. H. Russext, Principal. 
Sut NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tion on Wednesday, Sept. 1, 1886. For circulars, ete., 
address Miss ELLEN HypE, Principal. 

















For Young Ladies. 








of the 





o 
ee" 


tc Satisfaction guaranteed ; 
money will 
Address 

Rg Send for Circulars. 





Stimpson Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884, and JAN. 26, 1886. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, AND GENERAL OFFICE USE. 







Economical of Time, Labor, and Pencils. 


NOTE.—The sharpener, 
cannot be sent by mail. 
SENT with the order, we will send by EXPREss to any part 


» To purchasers IN OTHER STATES We will rebate ONE-HALF 
of the express charges, which we will remit on receipt of 
statement of the amount paid. 

To save C. O. 
be sent with the order by Express, Cashier’s Draft, or 
Postal Money Order. 
in other words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and th 
refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after one week's trial. 

[We refer by permission to the publisher of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION.] 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in con- 
struction, rapid, cleanly, and abso- 
lutely positive im accomplishing its work. 


Any Child Can Use It. 


By means of-recent. improvements the pres- 
sure of the file can be easily regulated so that 
the hardest of lead, or the most brittle of slate 
pencils can be sharpened with equal facility. 


PRICE, $5.00. 
(a Special discount for quantities of ten 
machines or over. 


wepeked, weighs about 10 Ibs., so 
en the full price (5.00 each) is 


NEW ENGLAND States, CHARGES PREPAID. 


D. charges, the money should in all cases 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 





Qrare NORMAL SCHOOL, Bnspenre 2am, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, = A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
ipal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


GUMTE NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 
RAVE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 5c. 


Manufacturers of 
THE CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH ” 
AND 
“PARAGON ” 
School Desks. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furaiture in the world. 


686 Broadway, New Werk. 
Gil Washington St., Boston. 






































A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 





{ AH ANDREWS & CO } 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 
GLOBES, 
TELLUREANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-BOOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOOKS, etc. 





S15 Arch &t., Philadelphia. 


Unequaled. 


For the relief and cure of all disvases 
of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, and 
Bowels, the value of Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills cannot be overestimated. ‘This 
remedy is also unrivaled in curing 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic affections. 


For keeping the Stomach, Bowels, 
and Liver in good working order, I have 
never found any medicine equal to 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. I always use 
this remedy when occasion requires. — 
Randolph Morse, Lynchburg, Va. 


About five years since, my son became 
a cuipple from Rheumatism. His joints 
and limbs were drawn out of shape by 
the excruciating pain, and his general 
health was very much impaired. Medi- 
cines did not reach his case until he 
commenced taking Ayer’s Pills, three 
boxes of which cured him. He is now 
as free from the complaint as if he had 
never had it, and his distorted limbs 
have recovered their shape and pliancy. 
— William White, Lebanon, Pa. 


After suffering, for months, from dis- 
orders of the Stomach and Liver, I took 
Ayer’s Pills. Three boxes cured me. — 
A. J. Pickthall, Machias, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Nery ge 7 Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Masa. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


MEDICAL 
MINUTES. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., with 

colored engravings, 112 
a es. 

rice 25 cents by mail, to 
any address, from the 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 











Teachers Wante 


In ILLINOIS, IOWA, INDIANA, KANSAS, and NE- 
BRASKA. STEADY WORK for the SUMMER V4A- 
CATION, acting as Agent for the New ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CoMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





195 Wabash Ave.; Ohicage. 


Write at once for terms. 
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CYCLOPASDIA OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


—— BEING 


A Full and Authentic Account of the Leading Events in the Career of the Human Race from the 
Beginnings of Civilization to the Present Time. 


— FROM RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES —— 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY IN DEPAUW UNIVERSITY; 


INDORSEMENTS. 


From William L. Harris, D.D., LL.D., New York. 
I know of nothing so good in the line of history 
within the same compags. 





From Jefferson Davis, Beauvoir, Miss. As 4 
book of reference, I esteem Ridpath’s History of 
the World of very great value, and hope it will 
find a place generally in the libraries of our 
schools, as well as upon the shelves of readers in 
every walk of life. 


From Thomas Armitage, D.D., New York. Dr. 
Ridpath has used the abundance of new material 
which modern discovery has put into his hands 
from every department of modern research with 
such rare skill that, in several respects, he has ex- 
celled most of his predecessors. 


From Hon. N. 8. Maxwell, Judge Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Cincinnati, O. Itis in every respect 
a work of unusual merit, and I am sure every one 
who reads it through with care will obtain a more 
accurate knowledge of the history of the world 
than he can in any other way. 


From Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., New York. It 
is an accurate and spirited compend of the great 
leading events inhuman history that must become 
widely popular. It bespeaks great labor in its re- 
search and great vigor in its style. 


From Hon. Benjamin Harrison, United States 
Senator from Indiana. The author’s labors are 
deserving of the highest praise. I most heartily 
commend the work for study and convenient ref- 
erence, 


From Andrew A. Lipscomb, Ex-Chancellor Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1 do not hesitate 
to say that it is incomparably the best work of its 
class that I have seen. It meets the wants of the 
(day. 


From Thomas Bowman, LL.D., Bishop M. £. 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. —— Cyclopedia of 
Universal History is a splendid work. Take it all 
in all, the Cyclopedia has no equal of its kind. 


From His Excellency, Samuel E. Pingree, Gov- 
ernor of Vermont. The most comprehensive plan 
of a world’s history I have seen, embracing an ac- 
count of all the gréat nations, epochs, events, and 
men, presented in the tersest, most vivid, instruct- 
ive, and fascinating manner possible. It abounds 
in descriptive passages of incident and sketch, 
whieh will furnish living quotation to the student 
of history as among the most eloquent paragraphs 
in literature. 


From the Providence (R. 1.) Journal. Dr. Rid- 
path is ambitious in his attempt and very attract- 
ive in his style of writing. He does not tire the 
reader with dissertations or speculations, but 
clothes the skeleton facts of history in_appropri- 
ate garb, so that they present themselves strik- 
ingly before the mental vision. 


From Bishop Edward 0. Andrews, Washington, 
D.C. Itisan attractive and admirable statement 
of the course of empire and of the life of the peo- 
ples. 


From J. P. Newman, D.D., LL.D., New York. 
In reading Ridpath I experienced the pleasure 
often realized when looking at some grand | ano 
rama. The superb pictures of temples, palaces, 
scenes, events, and men add a charm to the clear 
and vigorous style of the learned author. 


From J. H. Vincent, D.D, LL.D., Chancellor 
Chautauqua University, New York. This book 
is a permanent college chair of general history in 
one’s own house, 


BY THE 


EMINENT HISTORIAN 


AND SCHOLAR, 


JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL. D., 








WHAT ARE ITS MERITS? 





IT 1s 


® Cyclopedia of History, 


Using the term Cyclopedia in its broadest sense as implying a discussion of the 


whole circle of the subject under consideration. 


IT TREATS 


RVERY NATION OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


EGYPT, BABYLON, 
CHALDEA, PERSIA, 
ASSYRIA, GREECE, 
ISRAEL, MACEDONIA, 
MEDIA, ROME. 


Every Tribe and Event of the Medieval World. 


The Barbarian Ascendancy: 


The Mohammedan 
The Age of Charlemagne, 


Ascendancy; 
The Feudal Ascendancy, 


The Crusades, 


The?People and the 


Kings, 


THE GREAT. MOVEMENTS OF MODERN TIMES. 


The _New World, 


The Reformation, 


The English Revolution, 
The Age of Frederick the Great, 


The 
The 


Age of Revolution, 
Nineteenth Century. 


THREE MASSIVE IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES: 


20 Royal Octave Books, 
2438 Double Column Pages, 


1210 [llustrations, 


32 Colored Maps. 


#1 Genealogical Diagrams, 
9 Colored Charts. 








THIS WORK IS SOLD ON SUCH TERMS AS TO PUT IT WITHIN THE REACH OF 


— o———_- 


yi Send postal-card for Illustrated Specimen Pages or Terms to Agents. 


THE JONES BROTHERS PUB’G CO., Cincinnati. “ 


New YorK. 
Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., - 
MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 
FAULKNER & ALLAN, - 
BALCH BROTHERS, - . 
A.C. THOMAS, - - - 


BALTIMORE, Mb. 


- > 


it 





ADDRESS 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


W. I. SQUIRE, - 
RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 
CHILTON PUBLISHING CO., 
- - Toronto, Ont. 33. PEOPLE'S PUBLISHING CO, 
W. H. SHEPARD, - 


AUTHOR OF A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, Etc., Etc. 


INDORSEMENTS. 


From J. B. Peaslee, Ph.D., Superintendent Cin- 
cinnati Schools. Dr. J, C. Ridpath’s latest work, 
—Cyclopedia of Universal History, — places him 
in the front rank of American historians, I ear- 
nestly commend it to the scholar, the literary man, 
and the home circle. 





From C. E. Wilbur, A.M., B.D., Prof. of History 
and English Literature, Adrian College, Adrian, 
Mich. It embodies all the recent researches. 
The author’s style has real literary merit and 
beauty. I consider the work one of great value 
one worthy of a place in every household and 

rary. 


From E. H. Long, Supertntendent Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. I unhesitatingly commend Dr, 
Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Universal History as the 
ablest work on that subject which I have ever ex- 
amined, 


From Benjamin W. Child, Chief 4 Police, Prov- 
idence, R. I, If works of this character were 
placed in Ne family, instead of the flashy liter- 
ature of the day, our youth would not only be 
highly entertained and instructed, but much crime 
would be prevented. 


From the Boston Transcript. Professor Ridpath 
is known as a careful and accurate historian. 
Step by step he carries the reader with him along 
the advancing years, reviewing all the changes 
and eras of progress in the various nations of the 
world, bringing the chain of events down to the 
present decade. 


From E. L. Hurd, President Blackburn Univer- 
sity, Carlinville, lll. I cordially commend the 
sumptuous and interesting History of the World, 
by Dr. Ridpath. 


From J. L. Hurlbut, D.D., Assistant Editor Sun 
day-school Journal, Every family needs a History 
of the World, and no other is so well adapted to 
the general needs of the family as Ridpath’s Cy- 
clopedia of History. - 


From W. J. Zuck, Professor History and English, 
Otterbein University, Westerville, O. Ridpath’s 
Universal History cannot fail in finding a place 
among the great books of our age. I cheerfully 
commend this masterpiece by Dr. Ridpath. 


From L. 8. Bottenfleld, Professor English Liter- 
ature, Daker University, Des Moines, Ia, I regard 
it the best compendium of history, ancient, medi- 
zval, and modern, by one of the most talented of 
modern historians. 


From the Portland (Me.) Transcript. It has 
been well said “that each generation demands a 
re-statement of universal history.” Of late years 
a great flood of new light has been cast backward 
over the remote past, and we may Know more than 
our fathers of every epoch of the world’s history. 
Professor Ridpath shows his familiarity with the 
results of all recent investigations, and he has 
marshalled his facts in no dry and perfunctory 
way, but Ina ae, narrative | ho that will make 
oy volumes pleasant reading in the house- 
wld, 


From J. M. Greenwood, Superintendent Public 
Schools of Kansas City, Mo. do not hesitate to 
pronounce Ridpath’s Cyclopedia of Universal His- 
tory a very superior work. The engravings, maps, 
and charts are worth many times the cost of the 
books. 


From Wm. E. Anderson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. It is, in my opinion, a 
work of unusual excellence. Its great merit places 
the work in the first rank, and at the head of the 
list of popular histories. 


EVERY ONE. 


THE FIRM NEAREST YOU. 


. . New York City. 


To.eEpo, O. 

Sr. Louts, Mo. 
Detroit, Micu. 
Curcaeo, Int. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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FAIR TERMS 


To BUYERS, Orders not less than $5.00, may be 
paid for AFTER ARRIVAL AND EXAMI- 
NATION, if any merchant of good standing will 
certify: “*M. . . is responsible, and will either 
pay for or return immediately upon receipt any 
goods which he may order.” Let this be written 
on the merchant's printed correspondence paper 
and signed and inclosed with your order. It is a 
simple guarantee of your good saith, by one 
who knows you. The name of a merchant is re- 
quired because the Commercial Reports tell me 
the business standing of the merchants. FOU may 
be of the highest standing, but I have no means of 
knowing the fact, unless you area merchant. Orders 
under $5.00 must be accompanied by the cash, 
Books not satisfactory may be RETURNED, 
if immediately, by cheapest conveyance, at my ex- 
pense, and money paid will be refunded. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 18 pages, 
giving specimens and much valuable information 
concerning my immense list of Standard Books, 
may be had for #4 cts, ; condensed catalogue free. 


A_ LITERARY 





COUP DETAT. 





** BOYCOTTING.” 

DOES any book-seller in your town keep, or 
profess to keep, my publications ? . : 

Does he have a FEW books only, or does he make 
a respectable display ? 

Does he praise them, or disparage them ? 

Does he show you LATE issues, or OLD 
American Book Exchange stock, in small type, poor 
paper and printing, instead of the thoroughly 
CHOICE books 1 now publish ? 

Does he pretend to order books for you, and then 
report that he “ cannot get them ? 

These ‘‘ conundrums ’’ are to place readers on 
their guard. Some book-sellers honestly and 
fairly REPRESENT my books, and do a big 
business. Others misrepresent and systematic- 
ally *‘ boycott ’’ my publications. YOU can or- 
der direct, if you wish, and get quick returns. 


If they have made you afraid to send the money, 
please note my ‘ Fair Terms to Buyers,” 





A BEAR IN 


The BOOK MARKET. 


PRICES COME DOWN. 





The BEST Edition of 
IRVING'S WORKS, 


I have just ready a new edition of the Works or WAsHING- 
TON IrvING, which customers who have seen it pronounce the 
most satisfactory I have ever issued. 

It is printed in the type shown by these lines, the page 
being the ordinary large 12mo size, shown by the rules 
within which this is printed. It is bound in NINE VOL- 
UMES, arranged as below, in HALF’ MOROCCO, marbled 
edges; excellent workmanship in every respect, and, consid- 
ering the excellence and the special terms offered below, is 
incomparably the CHEAPEST EDITION of IRvING ever 
offered to the public. The price for the set of nine volumes 
AFTER SEPTEMBER 1, 1886, will be $6.40, ~ 

With the double purpose of WIDELY ADVERTISING this 
work, and of keeping my printers and binders busy during the 
dull summer months, I offer the following special induce- 
ments : ORDERS for the set received on or BEFORE JUNE 
15, will be filled at the REDUCED PRICE OF $5.60; after 
June 15, and BEFORE JULY 1, at $5.80; after that date 
and BEFORE AUG. 1, at $6.00; after that date UNTIL 
SEPT. 1, at $6.20. 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES: 


1 Life of Christopher Columbus. 6 Crayon Papers. 


2 The Sketch Book, with Portrait. Conquest of Spain. 
Knickerbocker’s New York. Spanish Voyages of Discovery. 


Astoria. 
3 Life of Oliver Goldsmith. .P 
Bracebridge Hall. The Tour of the Prairies. 


8 Adventures of Capt. Bonneville, 
4 Tales of the Alhambra. Salmagundi. 
Conquest of Granada. 9 Tales of a Traveller. 
5 Mahomet and His Successors. Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 
Moorish Chronicles. Miscellanies. 


Carton Wdition. 


I publish also, as hertofore, printed from the same plates as the 
above, The Caxton Edition of Irving's Works, bound in sia vols., 
fine cloth. Price, $3.80. 


THE PRICES 
here given are for delivery in New York, Chicago, or Toronto, or sent 
by express or freight, cost of transportation to be paid by the pur- 
chaser. Canada purchasers must also pay cost of duty in addition, 


ot 


we 


THE PIRATE 


Question fully discussed, and 
the spirited encounter with a 
British ‘‘free-booter” fully 
narrated in a neat broadside, 
sent free on request, 








SPECIAL OFFER-—ONLY 40 CENTS! 


Two of the choicest and most famous books in modern literature 


than $1.00 per volume. 1 propose to offer this single specimen 


are herewith offered to the public, upon terms that are entirely with- 
out precedent in the history of literary enterprise—even that of 
The Literary Revolrtion, 

WASHINGTON Irv! © ** The Sketch Book ” and “ Knickerbocker's 
History of New York,” are just published in style worthy of 
this most widely celebrated and universally honored of Ainerican 
authc’s. The twr: books together form one of the nine volumes of 
his works above advertised. The type is large, leaded, beautiful ; 
the two volumes bound in one comprise GOG pages ; the binding 
is half Morocco, marbled edges. The only other edition in 
the market known to me that at all compares with this or rivals 
it, is advertised by the publisher at $3.00 per volume, 

MY PRICE when sold in sets of nine volumes, isa little less 


volume wntil September 1, 1886, for the price (if it can be 
called a price) of 40 cents; by mail, add 10 cents for postage. 

This offer is without restriction or condition ; if there area 
hundred thousand, or half a million of those who take pleasure in 
the works of WASHINGTON IRVING, who want the volume, I will fill 
their orders as fast as my printers and binders can turn them out. 
You can order from me direct, or through any Book-seller or Club 
Agent whom you know to be responsible. 

If you want to complete your set after you have received this 
volume, you can, of course, do so by paying the additional price for 
the set. The object of this extraordinary offer is, of course, adver- 
tising ; except for this consideration the price would be ridiculous 
and ruinous, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, PUBLISHER, 393 PEARL ST., NEW YORK, P. 0. BOX 1227, 
The Alden Book Co,; Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Streets, Chicago ; 420 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
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ww Descriptive Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. -—<& 


NEW YORK, 
BOSTON. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS /N THE WORLD OF 


School Furniture, Apparatus, ani Supplies. 





Just Published, 


ANDREWS’ 


NEW SERIES OF 


WALL MAPS. 


LATEST, 
LARGEST, and 
MOST COMPLETE 


Series of Wall Maps in the Market. 


MEXICO 


Mita i 
——— 








EXCEL ALL OTHERS 


— IN — 


BOLDNESS AND CLEARNESS, 
SYSTEMATIC COLORING, 


Eight in a Set. 





SOLD SEPARATELY OR IN SETS, ON ORDINARY OR SPRING 
ROLLERS. 





ANDREW Ss’ 


Dustless Blackboard Eraser 


PATENTED, and THE BEST Ever Made. 


Solid Back 


AND 


Solid Seat. 





Sample sent on receipt of 15 cts. 
ITS ADVANTAGES. —1. It is made 
of woven felt, so arranged as to form the 
rubbing-surface on the ends of the fiber. 
. It thus eleans the board more thor- 
oughly, and is longer wearing out than 
any other Eraser. 


New “Aids to Schoo! Deel. “ 











i 
rhese consist of Certificates, Checks, 
Cards, Single and Half Merits, 500 in set; 
price, $1.25. A motto on each. The best The 
and cheapest set of awards ever pub- ae 
lished.” Send for samples. 













A SIMPLE 


FOR UNITING ‘ani : 
THE WOOD Liquid Slating, 
AND IRON. ALPHA 


New * Triumph’ Solid Dovetaliled Desk,! 
WITH NOISELESS FOLDING SEAT. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


School Apparatus, 


GLOBES, 


Numeral Frames, 


AND PERFECT Blackboards, 


FASTENING. 


Dustless Crayons, 


Aids to School Discipline, 
REWARD CARDS, 





WE FURNISH A 


Gymnastic Apparatus, ,,, 
“eee Hinged Apparatus Case 
WITH EVERY 8-INCH AND 


ice Send for Descriptive Circulars, free. 12-INCH GLOBE. 








Andrews Line of New Wall Charts. 


ANDREWS’ 


Anatomical & Physiological Charts, 


With Hand Book. 
No School can Afford to be without Them. 


The most Complete and Accurate Set of 
Anatomical Charts Published. 
THE COLORING IS UNEQUALED. 


From the Press of W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 
Edinburgh. 














Edited by Dr. WM. TURNER, 
of Univ. of Edinburgh. 
A full set comprises eight Charts, each mounted on 
a separate Spring Roller, and the whole inclosed in 
a handsome Hardwood Case, with Lock and Key. 


ADVANTAGES OF CASE. 
The Dust is kept from Charts. 
The trouble of Hanging the Charts is avoided. 
By locking, protection is afforded against damage 
or mutilation. 











— 2. 


Hou GHTON’S HISTORIC AL ‘CHART- MAP ¢ of| ANDREWS’ CHART OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
m . S., showing at a glance the History of our ILLUSTRATIONS. Presents to the eye clearly and 

Fk. from its Diseove ry to Date. Se nd for full effectively all the Divisions of Land and Water. A 
De scriptive Circular. | pleasing and instructive Chart. 


\lso, Charts on Reading, Penmanship, Astronomy, Philosophy, Botany, Color, &c. 
DUSTLESS. It makes a clean, 


0E Send for Circulars of Each. 
white mark, is not greasy, and does 


(Exact size oF or ALPHA A DusTLEss( CRAYON. 
<==" pot scratch the board. It outlasts 


Six chalk crayons. The = mand for it is unprecedented. ge Send for sample. 








NO CRAYON we have ever seen 
compares with the NEW ALPHA 











Do Not. Fail to Note This. ses> AGENTS WANTED. 


Andrews’ New Colored Zoned Tellurian Globe. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 





The latest and best 
device ever invent- 
ed for illustrating 
the Changes of Sea- 
sons, Twilight, 
Phases of the Moon, 
Eclipse, Tropics, 
Aretic Clirele, 
Tides, Length of 
Day and Night, &c. 






















Fine Commercial Furniture, 
Cylinder Desks, 
Revolving Chairs, 
Bank Counters, 
Sereens and Railings. 
Lumber thoroughly seasoned, 
All work quaranteed., x bel Cae 





A MARVEL OF 
INGENUITY. 


AGENTS WANTED, 
to whom special 
terms will 
be given. 














Andrews’ 
Parlor 
Folding 
Bed. 














40 Styles. 825.00 up. 
The only perfect Folding Bed. Elegant and com- 
fortable. Well ventilated. These Beds, which have 
been such a great success for ten years in our large 





NOW TAKING THE PLACE OF ALL pe 
ities Ne ‘ork. Boston, Chicago, ete.. saving rent] BLACKBOARDS. THE BEST, CHEAPEST, an 
— See-ti hay a ae ; ne oe MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD, TRIED; 
and one-fourth of the space monopolized by the com_ TESTED!! PROVED!!! Endorsed by all 
mon bed, are especially useful in School and College | Superintendents and Teachers whe rever used. 





Dormitories and study-rooms in many ways. sar Send for full descriptive circular. 





A. H. ANDREWS &)CO..,’ 


686 SBroadway, New York. 
$15 rArch Street, PHILADELPHIA, 





General School Eurnishers, 
195 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


* 611 Washington Street, BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


BEAUTY AND FINISH, 


> alleen ~ 
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IVISONBLAKEMANJAYLOR.& COMPANY. 


753 anv7> BROADWAY: NEW YO 


oe) 





149 WABASH AVENUE. CHICAGQ: 






~= list, which now embraces several hun- | 
‘gdred carefully prepared text books cov- 
: “ering nearly every branch of Study. 


~ = 
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"Teachers should remember that = 
33 whenever a changé is desired it will: £ 
eH: Pay them to. open correspondence = 5 
J: with us--+-Our brief descriptive list f 
= sent free to any address. = 4 
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4 EADING 222 SPELLING: 


Swinton’s Readers teach reading by the most 
approved methods; furnish perfectly graded selec- 
tions; and contain thorough courses of language training. 
Swinton’s ADVANCED READERS, just issued, in four numbers, 
supplement any series with the choicest reading matter. 
Swinton’s Word Book and Word Primer for text books of 
spelling ; with Manson’s Blanks for Written Spelling, provide 
the best possible equipment. The latter are the original 
blanks with script models. They comprise the Elementary, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, the Model, and the Economic. A 
sample of either will be sent on request. . . 


\W Spencerian Copy Books and Charts. The Na- 
Also, Spencer's New Copy Books, — just issued. 


| tional Standard, complete for every grade. 
Wa RATHMETIC & 
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pests ' 
Fish’s Arithmetics, Nos. 1 and 2, form a com- 


























plete series in two books. Practical, clear, 
business-like, and not filled with perplexing puzzles. Sample 
pages on request. ° 





Prices very low. . ; ° ° 


BIRAWING ERE SS 


White’s Industrial Drawing Series succeeds be- 
cause it attempts to do a few things well, instead 
of trying to cover too advanced and impracticable work. A 
book of sample pages and a valuable pamphlet sent to any 
address. The STANDARD Drawinc Books, in three Nnum- 

















bers, called respectively, Small, Medium, and Large, may be 
used alone or as supplementary to any other series. 
them. 


Examine 
Either number sent free for examination. 


q HISTORY Syme 


4 Swinton’s Primary United States is used with 
pemeeies great success, either as a regular text book or 
as a supplementary reading. Try it for the third or fourth 
reader grade. Swinton’s Condensed United States, a more 
advanced work for grammar schools, is very popular and 
widely used. Sample pages free. 











OUR DESCRIPTIVE LIST SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 














G EFOGRAPHYT # 
Swinton’s Geographies have several characteristics 
which are important. The text is written in clear, 
vigorous English, everywhere readily understood, and adapted 
to the grade for which it was intended. The illustrations do 
more than beautify the pages, —they elucidate and illustrate 
the text. The maps are models, are very numerous, contain 
all that should be taught, are technically accurate and up to 
date. The paper is of fine quality, but without high polish so 
damaging to the eyesight. Both books are bound with strong 
cloth sides and heavy leather backs. A full descriptive circular 
sent on request, or the books for examination will be mailed on 
receipt of, the Introductory, 35 cts.; Grammar School, 65 cts. 


Gusic SSR 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Series, including the 
Glee and Chorus Book, has just been adopted 
for exclusive use in all grades, from first to sixth inclusive, 
in the schools of San Francisco. 


D IHYSIOLOGY ann HYGIENE. -3¥ 


Smith’s Primer and Smith’s Elementary Physi- 
recent legislation in the best way and without cant. 




































































ology and Hygiene meet every requirement of 
30 and 





50 cents each, respectively. Send for samples. . ° 





ENERAL HISTORY 


ir G +-| Fisher's Outlines of Universal History, the Mew 

York Tribune pronounces “The best work of 
its kind extant in English,” —and in this opinion the educa- 
tors and critics concur. Send for circular. Swinton’s Out- 
lines of World’s History, less exhaustive than Fisher’s, is the 
most widely used book of its class published. . 


YyW\ATHER. BOOKS) 9 fy) 
N | Include New Graded Readers, Sheldon’s Read- 

































mate ers, Standard Supplementary Readers, The Geo- 
graphical Reader, Cathcart’s Literary Reader, Bryant and 
Stratton’s Book-keeping, Townsend’s Civil Government, 
Gray's Botanies, Eliot & Storer’s Chemistry, Cooley’s Physics 
and Chemistry, Tenney’s Zoology, Tenney’s Natural History, 
Guyot’s Physical Geography, etc., ete. . 
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